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Dedication 


My dear Dum-Dum :— 

I have dedicated this book to you, because, had it been 
possible, we might have collaborated over it. You christened 
Watling, and we have spent many hours together talking over 
the story. I don’t think I should have tackled a theme quite 
so big as an Emporium without your encouragement. Pur- 
posely, I did not submit any of the manuscript to you when I 
was writing it, because once started I had to gang my own 
gait. But, if the matter and manner are mine, the essential 
tdea ts yours, and I could not publish the book without mak- 
ing this acknowledgment. I hope you will like tt, but per- 
haps you won’t. 

Yours very sincerely, 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELI, 
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W atling’s for Worth Chapter I 


I 


ATLING sat in his leather chair writing 
busily. He answered in his own re- 
markable handwriting letters from personages, 
mostly appeals for a substantial grant in aid 
of a deserving charity, and dictated to his 
confidential secretary, Miss Molyneux, all others. 


- At his elbow lay a battered volume, Souwle’s 


Dictionary of Synonyms, Watling’s familiar 
friend and guide. In the pursuit of the right 


_ word and phrase, the Autocrat of the Emporium 


was as indefatigable and patient as a hound. 
Indeed, when he found the right word, he 
would ‘“‘speak’’ to it. His daughter, June, 
when a child, had said to her mother: ‘‘ Some- 
times, Mummy, when Daddy is writing he 
squeaks.’”’ All his life Watling had chased 
what the worldcallsSUCCESS. And he thought 
of success in capital letters. To him success 
was not a synonym for money. He had made 
money and lost it and made more, much more, 
but he regarded cash as counters in the game 
of life. 

We get a sharper definition if we envisage 
two Watlings, a double personality. Great 
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dignity clothed and embellished the sole pro- 
prietor of a colossal shop in his dealings with 
personages, business magnates, and subordin- 
ates. But at home, or with old friends, he 
discarded robes of state, and became—what he 
was—a simple, genial soul, often ungrammatical, 
slangy of speech, and unreservedly human. 

His private office suggested a stage set for 
the conduct of business of national importance. 
One side of the room was glazed. Beyond, 
below and above the line of plate glass windows 
visitors could see the main hall of the Emporium 
with its tiers of galleries and its grand stair- 
case. The centre window opened upon a small 
balcony of beautiful iron-work. Visitors were 
invited to stand upon this balcony and survey 
the panorama of successful industry. Watling 
affirmed that he could tell from the ‘ buzz” 
whether business was brisk or not. It had to 
be brisk. When the buzz diminished in volume, 
Watling summoned Mr. Kemish, the Head of 
the Publicity. That enterprising gentleman 
knew that his job hung upon the “ buzz.” 
The other three sides of the office were panelled 
in oak of a brownish-grey tint. The carpet 
was a thick velvet pile of silvery grey. The 
furniture, impressively solid, was also of oak, 
modern but simulating age. All the chairs 
and a Chesterfield sofa were upholstered in 
brown leather. Upon the mantelshelf stood 
a set of five blue and white Oriental jars. 

Miss Molyneux, wearing a black gown of 
severe cut, entered quietly. 
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“Mr. Rigby-Keane—by appointment.” 

“Show him in.” 

Miss Molyneux nodded. She had served 
Watling faithfully for ten years, beginning as 


_ typist and stenographer, and soaring slowly 


to the pinnacle of confidential secretary and ~ 


_ buffer. She stood between her chief and crass 


importunity, however cleverly disguised. Wat- 
ling would say jocosely: ‘‘ Approachable I 
am, always was.”’ But you had to get at 


_him through Miss Molyneux. 


He rose from his chair, smiling, to receive 


_Mr. Rigby-Keane. 


“Good morning, doctor. How are we?”’ 

Rigby-Keane liked Watling and understood - 
his idiosyncrasies. He answered with a smile: 

“The important question is—how are 
you?” 

Everybody asked Watling how he was, and 
he replied invariably: ‘‘ In high health, thank 
you,” often adding briskly: ‘‘ No time to be 
ill, not a minute.’’ To his medical adviser, 
he said slowly : 

“‘ Yesterday, my speech—er—failed me again. 
Only for a second.”’ 

“Your normal voice came back ?”’ 

“JT willed it to. Sit down! Have a cigar.”’ 

Rigby-Keane accepted the chair and declined 
the cigar. Watling, however, insisted that a 
Corona should be pocketed and smoked after 
luncheon. Glancing at a box close to the 
Dictionary of Synonyms, Rigby-Keane asked 
incisively : 
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“By the way, how many cigars do you 
smoke before luncheon ? ”’ 

Because his patient hesitated, Rigby-Keane 
answered the question : 

“You smoke too many. As a rule I don’t 
advise a man of middle age to cut down his 
tobacco. If he smokes too much he eats 
less. But in your case, where there is slightly 
increasing blood pressure, and some premoni- 
tory thickening of the arteries, neither nico- 
tine nor alcohol can be taken except in strict 
moderation. Now, Mr. Watling, what is— 
will ? ”’ 

“1 beg your pardon 

“What, I ask you, is will?” Watling 
glanced at his now mute friend, Soule, as 
Rigby-Keane went on: “It is the power to 
exercise and control and conserve—energy.” 
Watling was pleased with this definition. Men- 
tally, he tied a knot in his pocket-handkerchief. 
This was the right “‘copy’”’ to hand over to 
Mr. Kemish. What a text! He heard a calm 
voice continuing: ‘“‘ You have more energy 
than any manI know. But you’re overdrawing 
the account. Were you excited when your 
voice failed ?” 

“Let me think. Yes—yes—I was—er— 
exacerbated by old Bawner. If he were not 
an old fool he would not have remained with 
me as a subordinate for twenty years. He 
would have—er—soared into the blue.” 

Whenever Watling ran to ground a phrase, 
he smiled and wiped his ample brow, as if 


”? 
! 
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heated by the chase. The smile faded as 


_ Rigby-Keane spoke portentously : 


“You must learn to suffer old fools and 


_ young fools more patiently. I’m not going 


~ sound 


to vet you this morning. Organically you’re 


»”? 


“As Big Ben. I am.” 

““A great bell cracks from over-use. What’s 
wrong with you is—that.” 

He pointed to a device of the House. 

““ Speed up!”’ 

*‘A man past fifty, Mr. Watling, can’t spend 
his time and energy speeding up when he’s 
travelled at excess speed all his life. ‘Slack 
off’ ought to be your motto.” 

Watling forgot Soule. He exclaimed pro- 
testingly : 

“And what price—Watling’s ? ”’ 

“That is no affair of mine. Do you know 
what you have just escaped? No, you don’t. 
Ataxic aphasia.” 

Watling turned an anxious eye on Soule. 

“‘T am not—er—conversant with medical— 
er—terminology. What is ataxic aphasia ?”’ 

‘‘“A symptom of nervous break-down, an 
effect of speeding up. Come, Mr. Watling, 
there’s no harm done yet. This is a warning 
to take care of yourself and 5 

“ Cotton-wool is 

“Call it that, if you like.” 

‘‘Damn cotton-wool,’’ sputtered Watling, 
casting to the void the niceties of speech. 
‘Tf I’m to die, I’ll die in harness. I’d—I’d 
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sooner drop dead in this office than—er— 
degenerate into a ‘has been,’ a bit of wreckage 
in a Bath Chair, a nuisance to himself and 
everybody else, a‘ better-dead ’"—er—valetudin- 
arian. That’s that.” 

Rigby-Keane said gently: 

“‘T would spare you that, believe me. If— 
if you did break down, it would be that. Take 
my advice and all will be well. If you don’t, 
you're asking for the Bath Chair, and it would 
mean electrocution for a man of your tem- 
perament.”’ 

Watling, visibly impressed, leant forward, 
passing a nervous handthrough his thick, grizzled 
locks. Immediately they stood up aggres- 
sively, quills upon a fretful porcupine. 

“You are intimidating me with words I 
don’t understand. Say them again.” 

“Ataxic aphasia. Loss of speech. Speech 
might go, and not come back. I have said 
quite enough. On my way through your Drug 
Department, I’ll instruct somebody to send 
you up drops and a dropper y 

Watling jumped up. 

““No—you won’t. My God! Advertise me 
in my own Emporium as a dropper-out ! 
Never eS 

“Shush-h-h! You shall have the drops 
from my own dispensary in a sealed packet 
within the hour. Mind you, they won’t cure 
you.” 

““Then what is the use of taking them ?” 

** Sedative—palliative. Your trouble is not 
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_ serious yet. One more bit of advice—why not 
. sia immense responsibilities with a part- 
Pner?’”’ 

“Tt would take a month of Sundays to 
answer that question. Have a cigar—you have 
one—have another.”’ 

Rigby-Keane shook his head, laughed, and 
went out. Watling sank back into his chair 
and, instinctively, a not too steady hand 
wandered across Soule to the box of cigars. 
_ It returned to its disconcerted owner empty. 


II 
Slack off! 


The positive injunction—spoken by a man 
whom he regarded as fearless and sincere— 
sank deep into the autocrat’s mental tissues. 
Characteristically he faced facts, confronted 
what was disagreeable with his greatest asset 
—commonsense. 

“Must go a bit slower,’ he growled. 

In a moment Miss Molyneux returned with 
interrogation upon her raised brows, but too 
discreet to ask questions. With Miss Molyneux 
—whom he addressed familiarly as ‘‘ Molly”’ 
—Watling disdained flowers of speech. 

*‘ Nothing wrong, my dear, nothing.” 

“I’m ever so glad, sir.” 

‘‘ All the same, I’ve—I’ve got, somehow or 
’ other, to—to slack off.’’ 

AVesisir:’’ 
“Going to try me high.” 
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Watling interpreted a faint smile as acquies- 
cent. 

‘“You know me, what?” 

“Yes, sir. But—lI don’t know what I should 
do if a doctor told me to slack off.” 

“We must talk this out—get the right 
bearings. Wait! Fetch your note-book.” 
The note-book wasfetched. ‘‘ Take thisdown: 
‘Will is the power to exercise and control 
and conserve energy.’ Got it? Good! Now 
I must learn to conserve my energy, but Wat- 
ling’s may become—er—anemic. That’s the 
word. If—if I turned it into a company 
—Watling’s Limited. Watling’s 1s—er—wun- 
limited. Have I ever used that? No. Take 
it down!” 

As Miss Molyneux took it down, the hand 
of an enthusiast once more sought the cigar 
box. Automatically, he pinched a cigar and 
lighted it. 

““How many are waiting to see me?” 

““About a dozen, sir. Nobody important.” 

“Let ‘em wait. I must cool my brains 
whilst they’re cooling their feet. Molly, I’m 
to take drops and a partner. All that for two 
guineas.” 

eOn«degr)?” | 

“Thanky. You’re a good little soul. But 
even to you I can’t chatter about myself, be- 
cause, confound it! I don’t know where I am.”’ 

“No, sir. I quite understand.”’ 

““T believe you do. Anyhow, leave me alone 
for ten minutes, neither more nor less.”’ 
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Ces ars 

As the door closed behind her, Watling stood 
up, squaring his sturdy shoulders, protruding 
his jaw. He walked to the centre window 
and opened it, glancing to right and left, 
keenly alert, with ears cocked to register the 
exact volume of “buzz.” Voices floated up- 
ward: “‘This way, Madam—Sign—through 
the Lingerie Department into the Furs—Sign— 
Have you a Deposit Account ?—Sign——”’ 

Watling closed the window and fell back 
upon the sound-proof silence of the office. A 
slave of habit, he sat down at his desk, knock- 
ing the ash of the cigar into a silver tray, 
and then passing the lighted end beneath his 
nose. Was this cigar rank? Impossible! Was 
he, abominable thought, losing the taste of 
things ? 

““Had a knock,” he muttered. 

Everything in his ordered life had become 
relative, insistently so, aggressively so at such 
a moment. One knock was inexorable, linked 
with other knocks. 

The greatest knock hammered at his heart, 
dimmed his eyes, and thundered in the silence 
of the snug, smug room. He had lost two 
sons in France. One of them, from the cradle, 
had been destined to be his partner, his 
successor. 

Watling and Son. 

The other had taken after the mother, whom 
we shall meet soon. But the first-born, from 
the moment when he gripped his father’s 
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forefinger, had taken firm hold of life. At 
school, at college, the boy had made good 
in the sense of the phrase as Watling inter- 
preted it—a chip from heart of oak, sturdy, 
uncompromising. 

Gentlemen of the Press, with an axe to grind, 
had compared Watling to Napoleon. The rise 
of a clerk in a haberdasher’s establishment 
in Tottenham Court Road to fame and fortune 
inevitably justified such comparison. And it 
tickled Watling’s vanity. He would say to 
Mrs. Watling: ‘‘I went Nap because there’s 
a bit of Nap in me—see?”’ He shared with 
the Corsican a belief in Destiny, a belief too 
in luck. He would always add solemnly: 
“Got to pay for your luck.”” When his eldest 
son died, the Emporium and all it represented, 
the indefatigable efforts of thirty-five years, 
stood upon the crumbling edge of bankruptcy. 
Watling had singed his wings in the sun of 
prosperity. He had pledged his credit to build 
the Emporium ; he had refused obstinately to 
share profits and habilities with others. The 
Great War saved him, nothing else. And the 
War demanded the sacrifice of his sons. In a 
sense quite indefinable even to himself the 
stricken father computed losses and gains. 
Because he had sustained losses the gains 
would be commensurate. And from that mo- 
ment, with crape fresh upon his sleeve, Watling 
triumphed, routing the spectre of bankruptcy, 
forging ahead with giant’s strides, advancing 
too fast to look back, concentrating every fibre 
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of mind and body upon the present and the 
future. 
Could he slack off ? 


III 


Half-way through his cigar, he remembered 
what Rigby-Keane had said, and hurled it 
from him, touching the bell upon his desk. 
Miss Molyneux answered it promptly. Old 
Bawner, it appeared, wanted to see his chief 
upon a matter of some urgency. Watling 
frowned : 

“If I’m to slack off, I ought to pension Mr. 
Bawner. Show him in.” 

Bawner came in deprecatingly, another source 
of mild exacerbation. Bawner was the “‘ Head ’”’ 
of a big department, vulgarly styled ‘‘ The 
Lingery.”’ 

“Why,” demanded Watling, “‘are things 
always more urgent in your department, Mr. 
Bawner, than anywhere else? ”’ 

Outside the Emporium, Watling addressed a 
friend and faithful servant as “‘old man’”’; 
he would slap him on the back; he was inter- 
ested in “‘ the family ’’; he was, indeed, god- 
father to one of the elder children. But in 
the sacrosanct office formalities were observed 
on both sides. 

Bawner hazarded a vague conjecture : 

“‘More temptation, sir, some of the—you 
will pardon the expression—the frillies i 

‘* Another case of shop-lifting, hay? Now, 
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why, in the name of Reason, don’t you deal > 
with these cases without pestering me? ”’ 

‘‘J_I think it is a first offence. The girl 
is frightened out of her wits. But I didn't 
like to let her off without consulting you.” 

“What did she take? ”’ 

“A pair of stockings, artificial silk. She was 
detected and searched. She owned up.” 

“Is she one of these powdered, painted 
minxes who peacock about the world with a 
lip-stick in one hand and an absurd Dorothy 
bag in the other?” 

“No, sir; she is very plain-featured. When 
I asked her why she stole the stockings, she 
replied, truthfully, I believe, that she was 
down to her last pair, which she had on.”’ 

“Allright. Let her go—and steal no more.” 

Mr. Bawner bowed, but lingered. 

“ Anything else ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Thereisa buyer from the country. 
He wants a line of our Directoire Unshrinkable 
Knickers.” 

“Well, he can’t have them. How big a line 
have we?” 

“Six hundred—about.” 

“This fellow wants to profit by our ‘ad.’” 

“Yes, sir.’ Bawner spoke with unction as 
he repeated the ‘ad’ reverentially: ‘‘In jade, 
mole, gold, amethyst and other colours.”’ 

“At cut prices. Any complaints about this 
line? ”’ 

“Yes. sire’? 

“From whom ?” 
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“From Mrs. Bawner, sir, for one. In point 


_ of fact they’re not—unshrinkable.”’ 


“What! Then scrap ’em. And, mark you, 


tell this buyer the truth. Cut the price lower 


to him. Not unshrinkable l="There’.areé 
moments, Mr. Bawner, when I despair of the 
honesty of our wholesalers.” 

See eSeiTe” 

“Any customer inquiring for this line must 
be told that we have withdrawn the goods 


_ because, on trial, we have found them not 


true to label. That will do.” 
Mr. Bawner moved majestically to the door. 


IV 


Others took his place. Watling dealt with 
them faithfully—according to his lights, no 
longer the farthing dips of a haberdasher’s clerk 
but the searchlights of a Prince of Industry. 

Noblesse oblige. 

In plain English—Watling’s for Worth. 

Before luncheon he had assured a Lancashire 
cotton-spinner that he had withdrawn an im- 
mense line of goods because of complaints. 
That was the Watling Way, the Watling Street 
of Commerce, straight from end to end, uncom- 
promisingly paved with the best intentions— 
and actions. 

“Do I give satisfaction or not? If not, I 
will. Have a cigar?” 

The Lancashire magnate stayed to luncheon 
and was astounded at the food and drink 
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provided, particularly the drink. The Watling © 
luncheons were becoming famous, like the pre- 
war suppers in the Dome of His Majesty’s 
Theatre. Old-established wine merchants won- 
dered where Watling bought his wine. The 
Head of the Publicity enlightened them. 

He bought anywhere and everywhere under 
expert advice, paying cash and underselling 
the encrusted firms who disdained advertise- 
ment. 

Watling’s for Wine! 

“You want the BEsT. Watling has it.” 

Colonelsin London clubs, squires and squireens 
in the remote rural districts, discovered— 
through the sweeter uses of advertisement— 
that Watling did sell sound wine. 

“Tf you like my wine, try my cigars.” 

They did. 

One day at a Christmas party, a pretty flapper 
showed Watling a page in an album, signed 
by acelebrity. Space forbids a full quotation. 
Four lines will explain why Watling sent the, 
flapper an amber-headed umbrella for the New 
Y¥Sar. 

“Who is your favourite hero ?>—Watling. 

“Who is the greatest living philanthropist ? 
—Watling. 

“Tf you were not yourself, who would you 
wish to be ?>—Watling. 

5 " Who is the best writer of fiction ?—Wat- 
ing. 

Let us return to Watling’s saddle of lamb, 
served without mint sauce, but with fragrant 
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burgundy. Big buyers lapped up the nectar, 
not noticing that their host was abstemious. 
_ He sipped his wine, like a connoisseur. 
“Prepare for big business before lunch; do 
: it after.” 

The captious critic exclaims: ‘‘ What a hum- 
bug!” Nevertheless, it is a fact that the big 
buyers and sellers went on doing business 
_with Watling after luncheon. To a man they 
accepted their host at his own valuation. 

He lived in an age when personality counts 
tremendously, irresistibly. Use publicity to 
exploit personality, and the combination rakes 
in the dollars. 

At five o’clock he left the huge building 
and mounted to the top of a ’bus. From the 
*bus he could see his own advertisements, a 
never-failing source of interest. He thoroughly 
enjoyed, too, a chat with a fellow-passenger 
who might have “‘ideas.’”” These cropped up 
unexpectedly. Sometimes Watling reached his 
house in Maida Vale with four knots on his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Receptivity. 

Always, as he approached his house, he 
surveyed it half-frowningly. 

He had bought it years ago—a bargain. 
Then he had added to it, never employing the 
same architect, because each luckless gentleman 
—sadly handicapped—had aroused an expec- 
tation never satisfied. The wags of Maida 
Vale said: “‘ What a mixed grill!”’ And yet, 
the mixed grill tickled the memory rather than 
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the palate of the owner. The additions repre-— 
sented milestones upon the Watling Way. 

The Watling Home—as featured in the Pic- 
ture Press—stood in acharming garden. Labur- 
nums and lilacs bloomed in their season ; great 
elms burgeoned ; and high walls were hidden 
by sooty shrubbery. In summertime, having 
tea on the lawn in the shade of the elms, Mrs. 
Watling would murmur plaintively: ‘“‘ We 
might almost be in the country.”’ Then Wat- 
ling would bristle up, answering tartly: ‘“‘ This 
is all the country I want.” Since the War, 
he had added with sly malice: ‘‘ Would you 
keep our maids, Mother, if we lived in the 
country ?’’ And then Mrs. Watling would sigh 
mournfully. 

Watling opened his front door with a latch- 
key, and passed into the hall with Pompeian 
decoration. Thecolourscheme suggested Vesu- 
vius in eruption, but it was warming—as Wat- 
ling often observed—on cold winter nights. 
Hapless survivors of the pre-Pompeian period, 
a glittering hat-stand, engravings of Frith’s 
“Derby Day ”’ and “ Railway Station,” and a 
fearsome ottoman, challenged attention from 
visitors. More milestones upon the Watling 
Way. 

Watling hung up his coat, and gazed at his 
image in the mirror of the hat-stand. He 
gazed at himself searchingly, trying to detect 
signs of break-down. What he saw was com- 
forting : a short, thickset figure in grey tweeds, 
surmounted by a round rosy face, clean shaven. 


eS 
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Small grey eyes sparkled under grizzled brows; 
the hair was thick and coarse of texture, a 
sign of abundant vitality. 

““ Ataxic what-is-it be damned!” 

In his own house, even in the presence of 
guests, Watling reverted to type. He became 
automatically very much what he had been 


_ when he married, although prone to correct 


himself when he strayed from the path indicated 
by Lindley Murray. Soule was left in splendid 
isolation in the office. 

He heard Mrs. Watling’s voice: 

“Mercy! Are you talking to yourself, 
Willie ? ”’ 

She knew that her Willie talked to himself 
when fussed, because—so she supposed—he 
couldn’t help doing it. 

Watling turned sharply. 

“Come you here, Mother.” 

She flitted gracefully across the hall. Wat- 
ling kissed her pale cheek and seized her delicate 
hand. 

“Look at yourself and me. Might look at 
worse couples, what ? ”’ 

Mrs. Watling smiled doubtfully, nodding her 
head. 

“You'll be fifty-one next June. As for 
me, I look—and feel—years older than you 
are: 

‘No signs of decay in me? Say so, if you 
think so.” 

‘“What can you mean?” 

He told her what he meant in the drawing- 
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room, another addition, a terribly splendid room, 
never used except to entertain the Watlings’ 
increasing circle of acquaintance. Husband 
and wife sat upon a pale blue satin settee. 
When Watling had repeated all that Rigby- 
Keane had said with interjectional comments 
of his own, Mrs. Watling’s face perceptibly 
brightened. 

‘““There, Willie. I told you you ought to 
retire only last Sunday.”’ 

He snorted indignantly, as he pulled out of 
his coat pocket the drops and the dropper. 

‘“Retire? Me? Yes—I don’t think! Now, 
Mother, brisk up! I’m to take these drops 
after meals twice a day. You see to it.” 

Mrs. Watling accepted the small package 
with pious resignation. For an instant green 
fields and pastures new had flashed across her 
vision—a nice “‘ place”’ in one of the southern 
counties far from all advertisements. Clinging 
feebly to a mere straw, she drifted out upon 
another current. 

“Tf you won't retire, Willie, you might do 
as Mr. Keane says and find a partner.” 

“Find a lion in our garden ! To listen 
to you one would think that William Watlings 
were common as blackberries. You give me 
my drops.... And there’s another thing. 
Excitement is bad for me. Keep me in cold 
storage, see? Am I more irritable than I used 
toy bess 

“Yes, indeed.’ 

“Well, that’s a signpost on the road to 
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beautiful Brookwood. I can’t bear the thought 
of you as a widow.” 

“ William Be 

“Weeds in my garden Sass 

“You're getting excited now, dear, about 
nothing.” 

a tar nen. 

He jumped up but she tugged gently at his 
coat tails. 

“Sit down again, Willie. I want to havea 
talk, a quiet talk with you, about June. Really, 
dear, I’m much easier in my mind about you 
than I am about her.” 

“What about June?” 

“‘I—I’m sure that the child is in love.” 


Weatling’s for Worth Chapter II 


I 


N common with tens of thousands of British 
fathers, Watling believed that he knew 

his daughter as he knew his business. It never 
occurred to one of the shrewdest men in the 
Metropolitan area that he had given undivided 
attention to the Emporium, and what was left 
over—call it negligible—to the women of his 
family. He would have been indignant if Mr. 
Bawner, for instance, had suggested that his 
chief understood Miss Molyneux’s character 
better than he did that of Miss Watling: But 
it was so. After luncheon, mellowed by good 
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red wine, he would say to some of his big buyers, 
the experts who bought models of frocks and 
hats in Paris, “ I’d like you to meet my girl.” 
The buyers might reply politely: ‘‘ It would be 
a privilege to meet your daughter, Mr. Watling,” 
but, as a matter of fact, they were not given 
the chance. Occasionally June and her mother 
were seen shopping in the Emporium, but they 
were instructed to keep out of the office. And 
the big buyers never called at Laburnum 
Lodge. 

June’s father, long before the child put her 
hair up, decided that she had inherited his 
brains and her mother’s looks, which was just 
as it should be. His children had been given 
the best education that money could buy. 
Watling, indeed, had gloated over big school 
bills. 

“The tip-toppingest for them, Mother, what?”’ 

Mrs. Watling smiled, sensible that education 
was not an end in itself, sensible also that 
advantages (so called) might imperil human 
relationships if the stream rose too high above 
itssource. However, pondering these eventual- 
ities she became muddled ; so she consoled 
herself with the reflection that June was a dear 
girl, delightfully free from conceit and megalo- 
mania. 

She was now nearly twenty-two, tall, slim, 
neither dark nor fair, a happy compromise 
between brune et blonde, with a dash of auburn 
in her hair and provocative hazel eyes sparkling 
with interrogation. 
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“ Wants to know—just like me,” said a proud 
father. 

She carried herself well, but modestly. 

It was a grief that she had never excelled at 
games. On that account, perhaps, even as a 
flapper she had been attracted to jolly athletic 
boys; they in turn “cottoned”’ to a maiden 
who never disputed their supremacy at hockey 
and tennis. If, when still unripe, she had expe- 
rienced curiosities concerning love and love- 
making these were more or less suppressed. At 
her finishing school sentiment and sentimentality 
were denounced as “‘sloppy.”’ And at school, 
after the death of her brothers, when Watling 
was ascending so swiftly Fortune’s ladder, she 
_had realized that men might want to marry 
herforhermoney. Mrs. Watling was outspoken 
upon this topic; her mistress touched upon 
it lightly; girls of her own age chaffed her. 
When she “‘ came out ’’—what an absurd phrase 
to apply to the modern girl!—too gushing 
mothers of impecunious sons made it obvious 
that she was a prize packet in the Great Matri- 
monial Lottery. Several men proposed with- 
out any encouragement and were rejected 
disdainfully. 

After one of these disconcerting experiences, 
she told her father that she would like to be 
“on her own.” 

“IT might begin as a mannequin in the 
Emporium a 

“Talk sense, child.” 

“But why not? I believe I could sell books. 
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A good saleswoman should be able to talk” 
intelligently about books. I can do that.” 

Watling exploded. 

“What next?” 

*‘A rise in salary might come next.” 

‘*Talk sense, I say. My daughter taking 
bread out of other girls’ mouths. They have 
to work.” 

“You don’t have to work, Father. Are 
you taking bread out of other men’s mouths 
because 

“Hold your tongue! Have I grudged you 
anything? Have I e ? 

“N-n-no, but 

“Don’t interrupt! God seems to have given 
“ you every blessing except a grateful heart.” 

“IT want to do something, I do indeed. I 
get that from you. Can’t you understand ?’ 

He couldn’t and wouldn’t. But the allusion 
to himself touched him. Hastily he kissed her 
and patted her shoulder. Next day he pre- 
sented her with a diamond bee. 

“You be a bee, child. You can help your 
dearmother. Buzzaboutthehome. Takeover 
the Kitchen Department. Don’t tell mother, 
but my lunches at the Emporium knock end 
ways the dinners at Laburnum Lodge.”’ 


II 


Watling in matters that didn’t concern him- 
self too closely could be cool enough. He was 
not excited to hear that his child was in love; 
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girls, of course, fell in and out of love just as 
a young man with ambitions went in and out 
of deals. 

But—with whom was June in love? 

Captain Gerard Marrable. 

To Mrs. Watling’s surprise, Watling remem- 
bered the Captain. Many persons came to 
-Laburnum Lodge. As a rule the young people 
were June’s friends; the middle-aged and old 
were friends and neighbours of Mrs. Watling ; 
industrial magnates and their wives knew a 
Prince of Industry. On Sunday evenings, now 
and again, theatrical stars twinkled. Mayfair 
is willing to motor as far as Maida Vale if enter- 
tainment be provided. Even in Victorian days 
Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns would ask a diva 
to meet a duchess, and Her Grace swallowed 
clever Mrs. P. de T., because she wanted to 
hear a nightingale sing without paying for it. 

Watling exclaimed : 

** Arable—Marrable. Landed gentry, Mother.” 

“Yes, Willie, the only son of Mr. Marrable, 
of Thorpe-Marrable.”’ 

“T recall the Captain, a cool card.’ 

“A perfect gentleman, Willie.”’ 

“Tchah! Who isn’t?” 

‘‘T’m sure he couldn’t do a mean action. 
And he has such nice straight legs. He’s dining 
here to-night.” 

“And June is silly about him?” 

** Silly ? Was I silly when I fell in love with 
you?” 

‘“‘No. You weren’t silly to fall in love with 
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me, because youpicked awinner. IstheCaptain 
a winner?” : 

*‘T like him ever so much.” 

‘** Are you breaking it to me that matters are 
cut and dried between ’em ?”’ 

“TI really don’t know.” 

‘‘But, Mother, you ought to know.” 

Thus challenged, Mrs. Watling, in her own 
somewhat inconsequent fashion, laid before her 
masterful lord what she did know, gleanings 
from June. Captain Marrable had distinguished 
himself in the War. D.S.O. was tacked to 
his name. But he had left the Guards, and, 
for the moment, was unemployed. June and 
he had met at some night club. Their steps 
matched. He lived with his people in Portman 
Square. Thorpe-Marrable was let. To all this 
Watling listened attentively, speeding up con- 
clusions. That was the Watling Way in busi- 
ness. He summed up: 

“One of the unemployed wants something 
my girl hasn’t yet got for nothing.” 

Not being a snob, Mrs. Watling forbore to 
mention young Marrable’s prospects or the 
““ position’? which a many-acred Sqnire’s son 
could offer to Mr. Watling’s daughter. In a 
very. simple heart the fear rankled that June 
might be captured by some unworthy sprig of 
nobility. In the same heart the conviction 
had established itself that this son of an ancient: 
family was not unworthy, but she had no argu- 
ments pat to her lip to set before dear William. 

Watling went on heatedly: 
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“Did June ask you to speak to me? She 
did, hay? Thought so. A thousand to three, 
she’s said ‘ yes’ already, just as you did, and 
without your good reasons.” 

“T think you’re mistaken. We—you and I, 
William—don’t quite understand the young 
people of to-day. They are not as—as we were. 
They want more, but in a sort of funny way 
they ask for less.” 

“Out of my depth, you are.” 

*“I—I mean, dear, they expect more of life, 
more interests and excitements, but some way 
—romance, yes, romance, isn’t a big want; it 
—it isn’t the big thing it used to be 43 

Her voice trailed off. Watling, not unmoved, 
took her hand and pressed it reassuringly. 

“You go on, Mother. You may have ideas 
that have escaped me. I say, mind you, that 
these boys and girls don’t know what they 
want. If they did, they’d go for it, as we did. 
They’re a lot of gropers, most of ’em, trying 
to pull plums out of other folk’s pies.” 

Mrs. Watling blinked, “‘ going on”’ warily. 
She, not Watling, was thinking of Rigby- 
Keane’s injunction. Already she had caught a 
glimpse of herself wearing weeds in William’s 
garden. She had never spoken of it as her 
garden. She knew that it would be hers after 
his death. 

“Tf you will take what I say—dquietly. I 
often fuss you, because I grope—for words. 
June is restless—they all are. Over-educated, 
perhaps. It’s in the air. Our maids are just 
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the same. This is a good place. You pay big 
wages; I never interfere with their hours off ; 
they’re well fed; we’re kind to them, but they 
leave us because they’re crazy mad for change.” 

Watling nodded. Much encouraged, June’s 
mother attempted a few more enlightening 
remarks. 

“June has played about with many boys. 
Really they say extraordinary things to each 
other. I—I colour up when I overhear them. 
Sometimes, William, I think that each is trying 
to find out what—what is not good in the other. 
June scraps, as she puts it, the rotters, and, 
and she says so little to me about it. I think 
—really and truly I don’t know—that she and 
Gerry ‘* 

“You call him—Gerry ? ”’ 

““Oh no. She does, but that means nothing. 
They aren’t engaged yet. June would tell me 
that. They’re talking of being engaged, look- 
ing before they leap.” 

Watling admitted that he was befogged. 


Iil 


Before he left the drawing-room, Mrs. Watling 
coaxed out of him a promise to mark time, 
an exercise very detestable to him. Gerry 
happened to be the only guest that night. Over 
their wine, the men would meet alone. Let 
judgment be suspended till then. 

He insisted, however, on having a talk with 
June before she dressed for dinner. 
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“ Plain-sailing with her.” 

He stumped off to his “ den,’ a room which 
reflected his personality. The walls were 
smothered in framed advertisements. Reading 
these, an intelligent child could follow Watling 
from the haberdasher’s shop in Tottenham 
Court Road, step by step, to the Emporium, a 
breathless excursion. There were photographs 
of Watling and of his many shops. There were 
signed photographs of the men who had backed 
- Watling before and after he was recognized 
asawinner. Therewere relics. You could sit, 
if you liked, on a hard Windsor chair which, 
long ago, had been Watling’s One and Only 
chair ; you could gaze, reverentially, at a greasy 
' cap in a glass case. 

“ Ran errands in that—van. Never pottered, 
never ! ”’ 

Facing the French windows which opened 
upon the garden stood a battered and ink-stained 
desk, in constant use for twenty years. Watling 
always eyed it mournfully, because he had wished 
to give it the place of honour in his gorgeous 
office. He would apostrophize it, with tears 
in his voice: 

“Went back on you, old friend ; yes, I did.”’ 

On the desk, shining and immaculate, gleamed 
an immense silver inkstand, with the following 
inscription : 

Presented to William Watling, Esq., upon his 
silver wedding day, by the Heads of his Depart- 
ments, 1n token of their sincere affection and 
esteem. 
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He had married when he was twenty-one 
one of the young ladies in the haberdasher’s 
shop. Perhaps this leap into the dark was the 
greatest of his adventures, hardly justified by 
a raised salary and increased commissions. 
Faith in himself sustained the bridegroom. 
Even as he muttered the familiar words, follow- 
ing the parson, he had squeezed his bride’s cold 
fingers. 

“Won’t be for poorer.” 

The first year of marriage, ending with a 
baby, evoked supreme activities and the offer 
of a junior partnership, simply because the 
haberdasher was terrified of losing so live a 
wire. At once the junior partner became the 
dominant partner, and remained so till the 
death of the haberdasher. The “‘ turn over” 
doubled in six months, redoubled within the 
year. This spring tide of Fortune was due to 
Watling’s advertising methods, backed by his 
knowledge of what customers wanted. 

“We Feel the Pulse of the Public.” 

“When you come to Us Once, you Come 
Again.” 


IV 


“Well, June x 

“Mother said you wished to see me.” 

“TI do. Sit you down.” 

June’s taste in clothes pleased Watling. 
When she came out, he had said to her: ‘‘ Now, 
June, about frocks—do you want to be envied 
by other girls or—liked ? ” 


‘en Seeeei aes 
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> Likeg? 

“Let’s have the truth. You can be a sort 
of walking ‘ad’ of Watling’s, if you want to 
be. Your old daddy won’t grudge the pounds. 
But—you can’t have it both ways. Envied 
or liked?” he chuckled. ‘“‘ That’s a poser.” 

“T want to be liked.” 

“Good, sensible girl! Then dress well and 
simply. Avoid the outside edge of Fashion. 
Slide along on the inside. Speaking as your 
father, I’d sooner the crowd looked at you, 
not at your frocks.”’ 

“TI feel that way, Daddy.” 

“ Right.” 

Whenever Watling exclaimed ‘“‘right”’ in 
diapason tones, further discussion was silenced. 

June was smiling as she entered the den. 
The smile revealed a row of small white teeth, 
well set between firm lips, virgin of paint. 
Inwardly, she was not quite at her ease, because 
mother had repeated tremulously what Rigby- 
Keane had enjoined : 

“He mustn’t fuss or be fussed.” 

Watling noticed—and appraised—a frock not 
so simple as it appeared of softly shimmering 
brown silk. A long necklace of black opals 
“‘ garnished ”’ this alluringly. 

“Where did you get those beads ? ”’ 

June answered demurely: “I’m wearing 
them ‘on appro.’ They are Mexican opals— 
my lucky stone—born in October. I think 
jewellery so intimate. It would be awful to 
buy an expensive necklace and then hate it.” 
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“‘ My people let you have that ‘on appro’? ” 

“Oh, no. It belongs to a friend of Gerry’s. 
You wanted -to talk about Gerry, didn’t you ? ”’ 

But Watling—even if his heavens fell— 
remained Watling. This was a new stunt 
in business, letting out expensive strings of 
beads ‘“‘on appro.’ There might be some- 
thing in it, if a man could trust his customers. 

‘Who is this friend of Captain Marrable’s ? 
In the trade, hay ?”’ 

“His name is Entwhistle. He was in the 
Coldstream. He runs a delightful shop in 
Henrietta Street, where you can buy things 
that you can’t find anywhere else, old needle- 
work, glass, ivories—you ought to see a Mah 
Jong set at fifty guineas—Florentine brocades, 
jade, rock crystal. You see, Daddy, his little 
shop is not so well known as your Emporium. 
And the ordinary advertising wouldn’t help 
Major Entwhistle, even if he could afford it. 
Gerry had the brain-wave. Gerry said to 
him: ‘ You must show your stuff to the right 
people at the right time.’ ”’ 

‘He said ‘thatmdid: he?" 

“Yes. Sound, wasn’t it? Gerry took me 
to a concert at Glastonbury House this after- 
noon. He asked me to wear these beads. 
Everybody noticed them, just as you did; and 
I told everybody where they came from. In 
a way I—I boomed Major Entwhistle. I shall 
wear them at the Savoy to-morrow night.” 

Watling assimilated this, surprised but not 
displeased. Could an ex-Guardsman have brain- 
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_ waves unless they were set in motion by 
brains ? 

“Js Captain Marrable going to give you 
those beads, if you like ’em?”’ 

“Perhaps he will. That depends on so 
many things.” 

““It depends to me on one thing. Can he 
afford to pay for ’em? Now, your old dad 
was never a beater of bushes. Speed up! 
Does this young brain-waver want to marry 
you? And do you want to marry him?” 

She replied calmly: ‘‘ We are talking it 
over as sensibly as we can.” 

But her mother, not Watling, might have 
detected signs of agitation. 

“And where do I come in?” 

“You might help us. I’m—I’m hoping that 
you will help us, when you get to know Gerry. 
I have told him that I couldn’t marry an idle 
man.” 

“You are my child, after all.” 

‘“T have some of your business instincts.” 

“Tell me how far this—this flirtation has 
gone ?”’ 

‘*How far nie 

“Has he kissed you?” 

She laughed. 

““Of course he has. How could a girl engage 
‘herself to a man till he had kissed her? If 
he kissed her for the first time after the engage- 
ment, and she didw’t like tt, she would have 
to break off the engagement, wouldn’t she? ”’ 

“But you are not engaged—yet.”’ 
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“Not yet.” 

“Waiting for my blessing, what?” 

“No. Gerry says that blessings and cursings 
cut no ice nowadays. We must make our 
own blessings. It’s difficult to talk to you 
quite frankly, Father, because you see eye 
to eye with Jane Austen.” 

** Jane—how much ?”’ 

““Miss Austen wrote novels, which you have 
never read. They are absolutely convincing. 
She describes the real life of her time. Reading 
her books, I get a wonderful sense of historical 
perspective. cee. 

“ Highbrow ! ” 

“Daddy, I’m not; I mentioned Miss Austen 
because the girls in her novels are types of 
what you would rather like me to be. They 
would have swooned if a man had tried to kiss 
them before being engaged. They were pro- 
tected, from the cradle to the grave. And all 
that’s gone for ever and ever.” 

aR Gally. 282 

“People blame the War, but it began before 
that.” 

“Lordy! ‘Lordy! This makes me ache all 
over. Girls have to be protected against men 
eouaEanst "emselves. What price Original 
Sines: 

“‘T don’t believe in that—nor do you. Protec- 
tion is another name for doles. You say— 
‘damn doles.’ ”’ 

“You let me say it, child. Don’t you say 
it, not before me anyway. Young women 
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'damning—young women rampaging about 
the town with young men—young women 
powdering their noses in public—Pah!” 

June, under provocation, restrained herself. 
She smiled sweetly ; she spoke cooingly : 

“ Dear Daddy, I love you because you have 
the protective instinct.” 

Watling, never proof against opportune flat- 
tery, regained his composure, but he continued 
pontifically : 

“I consider others; I never forget that I 
worked like a dog for a dog’s keep. What 
about my employees? Isn’t my rest-room 
for my shoppies the best in the world? Who 
bought a cricket ground for my men? Who 
put a gym., hot and cold baths, and a billiard 
table into the basement ? ”’ 

“Did you do it entirely for them ? ” 

«ce Hay ? a? 

** Ten years ago, when I was a kiddie, I heard 
you say to mother that the secret of success 
in business lay in picking the right men and 
making things so jolly and comfy for them that 
they stuck to you like wax.”’ 

Her laughter tinkled. Watling’ frowned and 
then laughed with her. 

“All right, June. You can pop off. It’s 
a wicked waste of time arguing with women. 
I shall size up your young man to-night. And 
on his merits, not because you’ve taken a 
shine to him. As for helping him, according 
to you that’s just a form of doles. Why can’t 
he help himself ? ”’ 
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‘‘ Because more than a million men are out 
of a job.” 

As the door closed behind her, Watling 
muttered : 

“Phew-w-w! My girl is a bit too much for 


a»? 


me. 


As 


Gerry was punctual. 

Three parlourmaids attired in becoming livery 
functioned in the hall. One of them—this is 
a side-light on domestic service—was consider- 
ing ‘‘ giving notice,” because the Pompeian 
decoration, as a background, offended her colour 
sense. The prettiest of the three opened the 
door; another relieved Captain Marrable of 
his hat and overcoat; the third led the way 
to the drawing-room. 

Gerry looked conspicuous and cool. He was 
tall and slim, dark-haired, dark-eyed, and 
slightly ‘“‘woodeny’’ of feature. When June 
first saw him, she asked: ‘“‘ Who is that graven 
image?’’ In his regiment, he was known as 
The Cucumber. 

Mrs. Watling and June received him. Wat- 
ling, on principle, never appeared till the gong 
sounded. Mrs. Watling murmured half-apolo- 
getically to Gerry: 

“Mr. Watling says that he can’t swallow— 
dear me! what did he call them ? ” 

“* Pre-prandial inanities,’’ supplemented June. 

“That describes me,” said Gerry gravely. 
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“Oh! Captain Marrable re 

“Perhaps Mr. Watling alluded to cocktails.”’ 

““ Daddy doesn’t approve of cocktails. He is 
going to try you out, Gerry. Are you prepared 
for that ?”’ 

“‘ Certainly—if you two are on my side 

He smiled at his hostess, and instantly his 
face lightened up. She smiled back at him, 
adding nervously : 

“T’m worried about Mr. Watling. He would 
be vexed with me for telling you, but I must. 
He—he is not quite so strong as he looks. 
Oh, June, where did I put those drops? Five 
in a wineglassful of water after breakfast and 
dinner. Where are they?” 

The drops were found and slipped into a 
hand-bag which matched Mrs. Watling’s 
gown. Gerry expressed surprise at his host’s 
condition. 

‘He looks colossally strong. I say, June, 
the duchess asked about the beads. She means 
to have a string; she’ll roll up to Henrietta 
Street to-morrow morning. We put in a good 
afternoon’s work.” 

* Tell father.” 

As she spoke Watling made an impressive 
entrance. He took the stage. Personality is 
as inexplicable as charm, and as radiating. 
When Watling walked through his Emporium, 
a daily pilgrimage, everybody stared at him, 
even flappers engrossed with white sales. He 
didn’t court attention; he wore inconspicuous 
tweeds; he was hatted and cravatted like 
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any other middle-aged man. But strangers © 
whispered to each other: 

“That must be Watling.”’ 

He welcomed a potential son-in-law plea- 
santly. 

‘‘Dinner is served, sir,” said the plainest 
of the parlourmaids. 

The dining-room was Gothic, built out from 
the house, a copy of a mediaeval banqueting 
hall, grotesquely absurd as an “addition”’ to 
a house in Maida Vale, but impressive when 
seen from within. Every detail, apart from 
the electric lighting, was “‘ period,’’ and the 
architect who designed the room bought the 
right furniture for it. It appealed subtly to 
what was best and worst in Watling. 

““Makes me feel as if I was in Westminster 
Abbey. Wonderful ‘ad,’ too.” 

The three maids hovered round a small table. 
Light was thrown upon that alone. The rest 
of the vast room could be dimly discerned— 
high panelling—armour—two full-length por- 
traits of knights in chain mail—tapestries— 
a vaulted roof—rows of high-backed chairs— 
all reproductions. 

At dinner Watling talked, and talked well, 
about himself. Watling, indeed, on Watling 
was superb. The man’s self-confidence, justi- 
fied by results, hypnotized the listener, if he 
could listen intelligently. No mere male can 
delve deep into the female mind, but it may be 
conjectured that Miss June, proud of her illus- 
trious sire, plotted and planned to exploit him 
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_ to her lover. Gerry divined that this was an 
oft-told tale that gained in the telling, the more 
so because no embroidery of theme was neces- 
sary. The facts stood out saliently. 

A sentence or two may be recorded, but, 
alas! can we see Caesar when we read his 
Commentaries ? 

“The will to win. And—drive. Lord knows 
where I got it from. And good health.” 

“But your first start, sir ee 

*“ Well, I was on my toes all the time, never 
slipped up on the loafer’s bit of peel, punctual 
too. Employers notice little things. My first 
boss spotted me as a sprinter. He backed me 
to the tune of a pot of ale to run to a certain 
_ stationer’s shop, buy six penn’orth of white 
chalk, and run back within three minutes. I 
was off, like a Derby winner. When I got to 
the shop, there was no one in it, but I knew 
where the chalk was kept. I helped myself 
and left the tizzy in the box. Now comes the 
queer part of the yarn, which I found out 
afterwards. It seems that my boss had been 
bucking about me. The other fellow proposed 
the bet, and made sure of winning it, because 
he’d arranged that the shop should be left to 
take care of itself, see? He laughed himself 
sick when I told ’em what I’d done, and gave 
me a shilling. Yes—that was the first 
2 oe aes 

‘‘ Wits outstripped legs,’’ said Gerry, much 
entertained and edified. Watling nodded 


approvingly. 


? 
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Another illuminating sidelight— 

‘“‘Tdeas! I’m a dealer in ideas. I pay the 
top price for ideas. Something fresh, arresting, 
out of the ruts. When I became junior partner 
I put a donkey foal into our shop window, with 
a sign: ‘ This donkey doesn’t wear our Socks.’ 
We sold out our line of socks in forty-eight 
hours.” 


VI 


After the ladies left the room, Watling pushed 
the decanter of port towards Gerry. 

“Another glass won’t hurt you. I’m 
rationed. Blood pressure doesn’t worry you 
young fellows. Don’t know what it means, 
I daresay. Thickening arteries and all that 
—have to be careful.” 

Gerry filled his glass, thinking how friendly 
it was of June’s father to mention such intimate 
matters. And what Watling said, in his jerky 
fashion, provoked an odd response. 

“IT do know what blood pressure means. 
I suffer from it.” 

oy OU et 

“Indirectly. The pressure exercised by one’s 
own flesh and blood—theiy thickening arteries 


’ 


He laughed. Watling was thinking—“ This 
young man has ideas—he isn’t cut to pattern 
he isn’t like June’s other boys.’’ Abruptly, 
lying back in his chair, staring at his guest’s 
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imperturbable face, he blurted out what was 
uppermost in his mind. 

“June thinks I can help you. Perhaps I 
can; perhaps I can’t. Why are you at a 
loose end? I wouldn’t ask a fool that ques- 
tion.” 

“The fact, sir, indicates that I have not 
found my market, not that I don’t want to 
find it. Still, to be honest, I must own up 
that, till I met June, I was a bit of a slacker. 
June made it uncomfortably plain that your 
daughter must be earned. She has no love 
for the idle rich and only pity for the idle 
poor.”’ 

“And which are you?” 

““T am idle because I am poor but provided 
for. I live with my people in London.” 

““Why London? You’re a Marrable. Mar- 
rable—arable.”’ 

“Don’t you think, sir, that certain names 
are rather indigestible ? ”’ 

““ Indigestible ? ”’ 

‘‘ Well, the name Marrable suggests, as you 
say, land. We have too much land. Having 
been born a Marrable, I’m expected to live up 
to my name—carry a spud—prod fat bullocks 
—talk hunting and shooting shop—to do that 
doesn’t agree with me.”’ 

Watling blinked at him. A big man acclaims 
in others qualities lacking in himself. Smart- 
ing under Rigby-Keane’s admonitions, he had 
to admit that excess speed might be a disability. 
Gerry conveyed to him the impression of 
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_ a youthful and polite philosopher strolling 
leisurely towards sound conclusions. 
“But, surely, you are a sportsman ?”’ 

“‘T hope that I take a sporting view of life, 
as you do. It is true that I’m a donkey who 
doesn’t wear your socks, and yet your socks 
attract me. Anyhow, they are town socks. 
And when you pull ’em up, something happens. 
I can’t afford to hunt now, and our shooting 
is let. The country bores me.” 

ce Why ? a) 

**T don’t understand the natives. Some of 
their gestures are convincing; their speech is 
confusing, inarticulate. Primitives, I call them. 
My mother, a clever woman too, wanted me 
to take up farming. But farming in our part 
of England is a chuck-and-chance-it game, 
gambling, with the dice loaded against you. 
That’s my idea of it.” 

“You seem to have ideas,” said Watling 
slowly. ‘“‘ You thought of showing that opal 
necklace to the swells, hay ?”’ 

“Yes; the Duchess of Glastonbury will 
buy it or another just like it.” 

“Um!” Watling stroked his chin, a char- 
acteristic gesture, whenever he was slightly 
puzzled and not disagreeably so. Duchesses, 
however, were beyond his ken. He said geni- 
ally: “‘ Have a cigar?” 

“‘ With pleasure—after I’ve finished my wine.” 

Watling selected a cigar from his own case 
and handed it to his guest. Presently, when 
Gerry lit it, the Autocrat said sharply: 
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“ How do you like that cigar? I’veareason 
for asking for a candid opinion.” 

““T don’t like it too well, sir.” 

“Fine! Throw it into the fire. I wanted 
to test your palate and your honesty. Try 
this.” He thrust another into Gerry’s hand. 
“And now, my boy, tell me how you think J 
can help you.” 


Weatling’s for Worth Chapter ITI 


I 


ERRY said, as he lit the second cigar: 
oe! “Of course, sir, I’m not such an ass 
as to think you would help me on my own 
account.” 

“Why not?” demanded Watling briskly. 
“Cut June out of this. More than likely if 
she loves you, she loves you for your faults. 
The best women are built that way. I want to 
discover your virtues. I want to help the right 
sort, always did. Watling’s for Worth—and 
Service. I’m a Rotarian. Rotarians preach 
and practice service—efficient service. Our 
key industries would be more prosperous, if 
the service was efficient all round, as it is at 
the Emporium. If there’s worth and service 
in you, I can and I will find youajob. You’re 
not asking for a billet as a salesman, are you ? ”’ 
Without pausing for a reply, he went on inci- 
sively: ‘“‘ The machines who sell our stuff over 
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the counters are machines—and nothing else. 
Take toothbrushes. You could learn nearly 
all that is to be known about toothbrushes 
in half an hour. My people are specialists 
in that sense, and I pay ’em good wages. I 
expect ’em to be punctual, polite to customers, 
and pushers of goods. That’s about all.” 
“June and I thought of your Publicity 
Department, sir. If I have ideas 
“Ah-h-h! If ! Advertising has built 
up my business. Most ‘ads’ are punk. Often, 
so I think, they defeat their own ends. I 
don’t list one brand of golf ball because the 
manufacturers claim that it adds yards and 
yards to a man’s drive. Who believes a silly 
lie like that ? Or this ‘Our whisky is drunk 
by all sportsmen.’ If I were a sportsman, 
which I’m not, I’d never touch that whisky 
on principle. If all the sportsmen in England 
drink it, they wouldn’t have to advertise it, 
seanee 
‘““T see that quite plainly, Mr. Watling.” 
“Good. Now I'll let you in on the ground 
floor, and open your eyes a bit. Do you 
think our big buyers are paid the same salary, 
like leader writers on The Times? No? 
You're right. They ain’t—aren’t, I mean.’ 
He chuckled, and his chuckle was good to 
hear. ‘‘ Whenever I get warmed up, my boy, 
I slip up verbally, hay ? on the old Tottenham 
Court Road sidewalk. My speeches ain’t— 
there I go again—damn!—so dusty, but I 
have to prepare ’em with a cold towel round 
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my thinking-box and Soule’s Synonyms at 
my elbow. Where the devil was I?” 

“* Salaries.” 

“Yes, salaries. Who gets the biggest salary ? 
Head of the Publicity? Not he? Unless 
you think that I’m boss of that. You are 
sure lam, what? Have you kissed the Blarney 
Stone, youngman? Iamhead of the Publicity. 
I vet every ‘ad’ that appears in the Press, or 
elsewhere. Ask you another, just to sample 
your wits. Take my Wine and Cigar Depart- 
ment. Two Heads there, good heads too. 
Which earns the biggest salary?” 

Gerry considered this. 

“The baccy man.” 

“Why do you say so?” 

“Simply because there are more men who 
know about wine in the open market.” 

Watling beamed at Gerry. Perhaps for the 
first time he envisaged him as a potential son- 
m-law. 

‘You thought that out for yourself? ”’ 

Gerry explained modestly. Really it was a 
personal matter. His father and himself were 
fairly knowledgeable about wine. Each knew 
a superlative cigar. But the different grades 
and values of tobacco were beyond them. 
Watling nodded. , 

“You've hit it. I’ve got a wonder, and I 
pay him fifteen hundred a year. Cheap, too. 
I couldn’t replace him. But the wine man. 
Lord love you—I could get a dozen to-morrow. 
I pay big screws to the Paris buyers of frocks 
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and hats, big screws—and commissions. They — 
earn every bob. If they didn’t, I’d have to 
scrap ‘em. I might take you on, without 
salary, just to see how you shape.” 

“Thank you.” 

‘‘Have you independent means?” 

‘About five hundred a year of my own. 
My father allows me a bit more. He hints that 
he would treat me handsomely if I married 
and settled down in our Dower House at 
Thorpe Marrable. Till I met your daughter, 
sir, that appeared to me to be a generous 
proposition. You say ‘cut her out of this,’ 
but I can’t. She’s back of everything. She’s 
made me look at life from a different angle. 
She won’t marry a man without a job, or 
with a soft job. Very sound.” 

“Why?” 

““She knows that a wife can see too much 
of her worser half. Then she gets bored, and 
hunts another man who, temporarily, is more 
interesting and exciting.” 

Watling looked surprised. 

“It works the same way with men, doesn’t 
it? The Spartans—if we can believe old 
Plutarch—saw their wives about once a fort- 
night, and they went on loving them just 
so long as the couples were kept apart.” 

“You have gone into that with June?” 

“Oh, yes. June is up-to-date.”’ 

Watling began to neglect his cigar, because 
he was giving undivided attention to Gerry. 
It struck him as extraordinary that the son 
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of a country squire should think and talk 
as he did. Had he ever met the Squire, he 
might have been more surprised. 

“What do your people say about all this ? ”’ 

Gerry explained that his people, as yet, 
were not in his confidence. He said coolly: 

“T pick my own wife, thank you very much.” 

“Or she picks you,’’ added Watling. He 
stood up, hesitating, sensible that Gerry, in a 
way, was beyond his horizon. These young 
people ! Were they cold-blooded? Had 
they ‘struck’ against all traditions and con- 
ventions? He was telling himself that June, 
if she loved this young fellow, would walk out 
of his house and marry him, whether her father 
gave his consent or not. 

“We can smoke our cigars and drink our 
coffee in the hall. I—I think that before this 
affair goes any farther, you ought to have a 
word with your people.” 

“Tf you say so, sir 

Watling was muttering to himself: ‘‘ June 
might do worse than this.’’ He thought of 
Harvest, his famous rival in Kensington. Har- 
vest’s daughter had bolted with a good-looking 
chauffeur, who, during the War, had called 
himself an officer and a gentleman. ... 

He nodded. 

“Yes. You young people take too much 
for granted. If my daughter were not wel- 


comed. 
“T don’t worry about that,’ said Gerry 


calmly. 


a) 
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II 


Watling, who played both bridge and bil- 
liards, proposed neither when the men joined 
the ladies. He was willing to leave the lovers 
together, wondering what they would say to 
each other. Probably June would do most of 
the talking. Asa talker, he eyed his daughter 
with increasing respect, because, in a way, 
she had outwitted him before dinner. Mrs. 
Watling was knitting a jumper. She knitted 
innumerable jumpers, and Watling wondered 
what became of them. 

““Mother,”’ he exclaimed, “Ill play you a 
game of rubicon bezique.”’ 

Mrs. Watling laid aside her work. June 
glanced at her father. Strange to say, a rise 
in the barometer provoked misgiving in the 
mind of a modern maid. She thought to 
herself: “ It is not. set fairs yete = > Ateschoat 
and afterwards, she had said to other girls: 
““T won’t be rushed into any engagement.”’ 

Mrs. Watling spoke with authority : 

“You must take your drops, Willie. I have 
them ready, five in a wineglass full of water.” 

Watling swallowed his medicine and kissed 
his wife, unabashed in the presence of a guest. 

“Mrs. Watling means to keep me out of _ 
Brookwood. All the same, dear, when we have 
company, you fix up the dose and hide it 
behind the presentation salver on the side- 
board.” 

“You'd never remember it.”’ 
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“Yes, I should, if you coughed before sailing 
out. Where are my specs?” 

“Here,” said his faithful partner. ‘‘ You 
left them in the bathroom.’”’ She turned to 
Gerry, adding plaintively : 

“Mr. Watling has his bath before dinner ; 
he smokes a pipe in his bath; and sometimes 
hehasanap. I tell him he may drown himself 
some day.” 

Gerry smiled politely. These domestic de- 
tails had significance. He was being treated 
as one of the family. 

Watling, half challenged, defended himself. 

“Tf you take a hot bath before dinner instead 
of before breakfast, you don’t take cold. I 
_ say, open the pores of your mind bright and 
early, but not the pores of your skin. I was 
healthier when I tubbed once a week, on 
Saturday nights. The natural oil on the skin 
oughtn’t to be discouraged.”’ 

Mrs. Watling looked distressed. Should 
“open pores’’ be mentioned ? When her lord 
began to soar out of his own class (and hers), 
when he bought Soule’s Synonyms, she had 
bought a manual of Social Etquette, a helpful 
book. There was a chapter: “Things you 
must never say.’ She had never said them. 

‘‘Turn on the organ,’’ commanded Watling. 

The organ in the Pompeian hall had cost 
much money. There were, in addition, a 
Welte-Mignon piano, the best gramophone in 
the world, and an eight-valve listening-in set. 
Entertainment in the Home. Make Music come 
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to You; don’t go to it. If you Listen-in, you 
won't give yourself away Talking. Watling’s 
injunctions, coined in the mint of his Publicity 
Department, pure gold. 

“Do you like Grieg ?’”’ asked June. 

‘*Sometimes,”’ replied Gerry cautiously. 

‘‘Perhaps you would prefer Mendelssohn’s 
‘Spring Song’ ?”’ 

“T should.” 

When the organ began to play, June and 
Gerry sat down at a discreet distance from 
the card table. June murmured softly: 

“You've made a hit with father.” 

Gerry replied with becoming modesty : 

“It’s agreed that I’m to have a word with 
my people. I want you to meet them, and 
them to meet you. It would have been so 
easy in the old days. Probably you would 
have met at Glastonbury House to-day, but 
now they stick at home. Because they can’t 
entertain as they did, they won’t be enter- 
tained.” 

“IT might, perhaps, sit close to them in 
church.” 

“Tl sit next to you, and that will put the 
right ideas into their dear old heads.” 

He captured her hand and pressed it, but it 
lay softly cool in his grasp. Still, she made 
no effort to withdraw it. Gerry continued : 

“The Squire will surrender at sight, as I 
did. At heart he’s a dyed-in-the-wool senti- 
mentalist, humanly anxious to promote the 
happiness of others.” 
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“And your mother ei 

June asked this question for the first time. 
It seems incredible that it should not have 
been asked before, but June was a girl of 
reserves where other people were concerned. 
Of herself she spoke with frankness. Early 
in their acquaintance, she had said to Gerry: 
“TI shall meet your people some day, and I 
don’t want to have preconceived ideas of them.” 
At the time Gerry felt relieved. 

““Oh—mother—she’s a ‘has been.’ Hard 
times have softened father and stiffened mother. 
She has to make sixpence do duty for a shilling, 
and she wasn’t born for cheeseparing. She 
loathes it. Mother is sound at core as that 
sherry we had at dinner, and quite as dry. 
But she cherishes a grudge against Providence, 
because she didn’t die before the War. She 
admits that she’s had a good innings. In her 
way mother is like your daddy—a card. It 
will be fun to watch them when they meet.”’ 

“Will it?’’ asked June doubtfully. Then, 
in a brisker tone, but withdrawing her hand, 
she continued: ‘“‘ Did father promise to help 
you, Gerry?” 

‘‘He gave me to understand that I might 
help myself in Watling’s.”’ 

“In the Emporium ? ” 

ce Yes.” 

Immediately her pulses quickened, because 
she could compute the odds against him. 
It taxed a vivid imagination to behold an 
ex-Guardsman in Watling’s. Would he begin 
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by walking the floor? Would he wear a frock 
coat? With an effort, she did see him in 
the Sports’ Department, swinging a golf club 
and extolling Watling’s Willow Wands, the 
Bats that make the Runs. Her father pulled 
many strings; he could push the fortunes 
of a young man with business aptitudes, but 
it had never occurred to her that any billet 
could be found for a Marrable 7m the Emporium. 
Suddenly, illumination came to her. She re- 
called a shabby-genteel kinswoman, a fourth 
or fifth cousin of her mother, who had pestered 
Watling to find a job for a most unprepossessing 
youth. Finally importunity had prevailed. 
The youth was given a job in the Emporium 
that demanded neither brains nor experience. 
When June expressed surprise, her father said 
sharply: “I couldn’t ask anybody to pay 
wages to this boy till I’d tried him out, under 
my own eye, see?” 

As the organ stopped playing, Watling’s voice 
was heard : 

“Give us a waltz, child.” 

The strains of Strauss filled the room. June 
was reminded of Gerry’s skill as a dancer. 

“T can’t see you in the Emporium,” she 
whispered. 

“You will. Shall we have a turn?” 

““No no.. I'd sooner talk:”” 

But she remained silent for half a minute, 
waiting for louder music. 

“Gerry ‘. 

c¢ Yes ? 
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“Do you ever have hard thoughts of me? 
Tell me honestly ? ”’ 

“Hard thoughts of you? Never.’ 

“It would not be surprising if you did. 
You might think sometimes that I’m playing 
cat and mouse with you; you might accuse 
me of being too slow in making up my mind.” 

“Nothing of the sort.” 

“Tf I told you that hard thoughts of you 
come to me?” 

“Do they? I love you, June, because you 
are so straight. What hard thoughts have 
you had of me?” 

“I’m ashamed of them. At first I thought 
you were out for a good time. Perhaps I 
ask too much; I—I don’t know. I couldn’t 
be happy with a husband in whom I had 
about a one-fifth interest. I could carry your 
golf clubs, if you needed a caddy, but I want 
to share your work, your ambitions. I want 
to be proud of my man.” 

“‘T want what you want, June, a partner, a 
rain-and-shine pal. If you were a ‘shoppie’ 
in the Emporium I should feel the same about 
you, and keep on asking you to marry me till 
you whispered ‘ yes.’ ”’ 

She smiled, on the edge of whispering it there 
and then. 

“If you make good in the Emporium, | 
will say ‘ yes,’ Gerry, and it will be a ‘ yes’ 
without reserves, without conditions. Do you 
think I am bargaining with you?” 

Her voice quavered. 
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He saw that she was moved, and respected 
her the more for plain speech. 

“No, I don’t. I accept your terms.” 

She slipped her hand into his. 


III 


Mrs. Watling left the hall, as soon as Gerry 
left the house. Her parting kiss to June—so 
the girl thought—suggested a nuptial bene- 
diction. It was lingering; it foreshadowed a 
visit later on; it said plainly: ‘I shan’t have 
you to kiss much longer.” 

Watling remained in his chair, surveying 
his women with complacency. When his wife 
drifted away, he made a sign to June to sit near 
him. 

“T like this boy.” 

“Thank you, Father.” 

“‘ And I think you’re a sensible young woman.” 

She smiled. 

““That’s one for me and two for yourself, 
isn gti’ 

“Well, it is; and I’m glad you see it in 
that way. I trained you to be sensible, but 
this is a tomfool world. I thought you were 
asking for trouble and likely to get it, brimming 
over, too. These Marrables ! What do 
we know about them? Nothing. I daresay 
the boy learned something about values in 
the trenches, but his people may be aristocrats. 
They may cut up rough and make things 
disagreeable for all of us.” 
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ao suppose we can face that when it 
comes. 

“Right. I’m not a borrower of trouble, but 
I look ahead and keep my eyes peeled for 
breakers. However—this young man asks for 
help on his merits. What are his merits? 
I shall find out. Meanwhile, you mark time, 
what ?”’ 

** You've grasped the situation, Daddy.” 

“You're my own girl. I watched you driving 
a car the other day. You pushed along when 
the way was clear, and ran no risks in heavy 
traffic, and round corners. But the steadiest 
shover is at the mercy of the fools on the road. 
Now, child, everybody knows that I could 
‘buy a husband for you, but I never buy in 
the wrong market. I could go, hat in hand, to 
these Marrables and make a deal—over you. 
Tchah ! the mere thought of it makes me sick. 
This boy must take you for yourself.’ 

“Yes; he must.” 

“Good. If we see eye to eye, we’re on the 
fairway. He shall have his chance in the 
Emporium sy 

‘“ What can he do there? ” 

“Silly question ! The Emporium is a 
world full of opportunities. He can help him- 
self. I haven’t a notion what he can do, but 
as your daddy I mean to find out. I'll say this 
much to you. There’s a lot of room at the 
top of the ladder. Out of two thousand 
employees I haven’t one single man whom 
I could trust to run the show as it ought to 
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be run if I were laid by the heels. That worries 
me a) 

“T know it does.” 

“T wonder if you do know The pas- 
sionate intensity of tone revealed a side of 
him till now unseen. ‘I built up my business 
brick upon brick. It tottered once. If it 
had fallen ! Could I have survived the 
wreck ? I think it would have killed me. 
Watling’s is ME. And nobody knows but me 
how narrow the margin is between success in 
big business and failure. Makes me giddy to 
think of that margin, gives me the funks when 
I watch all these strikes, and the paralysis 
that follows ’em. Lordy! I’m getting too 
excited, and I’m telling you, child, things you 
can’t understand.” 

“But I do,” she murmured. “I’m not a 
child ; I have always known what your business 
meant to you. Till I met Gerry, I wanted 
to be a man; I wanted to help you. I did 
offer, but you wouldn’t have me.” 

Watling stared at her. 

“Wonder whether I slipped up on that? 
No, no, a woman can’t do a man’s work. J—I 
think of your son carrying on Watling’s, and 
your son must have the right father.” 

He kissed her good night, not so perfunctorily 
as usual. 


2? 


IV 


Upstairs, in the bedroom that had belonged 
to June ever since she was old enough to sleep 
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alone, Mrs. Watling, in a comfortable dressing- 
gown, was awaiting her daughter. 

““T had to pop in.’ 

““T knew you would.” 

“Have you any exciting news for me?” 

“Not yet—at least, not the news you are 
expecting. Gerry is to be given a chance. 
Daddy has been rather surprising. He likes 
Gerry. And Gerry is going to speak to his 
people about me.” 

“T call all this very exciting. Is it fussing 
your dear father ?”’ 

“T don’t know. I felt sorry for father just 
now. Yousee he must fuss, more or less, about 
his business. It’s so big that it’s top-heavy. 
‘He spoke about strikes. Could there be a 
strike in Watling’s ?”’ 

““ You mustn’t frown, child. Lines come so 
quickly. Whyshould there beastrike? Your 
father pays the biggest wages in London.” 

“But they ask for more and more, whether 
there is money to pay them or not. And 
the evil goes much deeper; all industry is 
dislocated.” 

“Where will you buy your things ? ” 

June laughed. 

‘‘ What shall I call my first-born ? ” 

Mrs. Watling admonished her gravely : 

“That’s going too fast.”’ 

“Father doesn’t think so; he looks ee 
And so do you, you blessed Futurist. If 
things are to be bought, we shall buy them 
together in the Emporium. Do you think that 
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Gerry is talking to his mother about us? Mrs. 
Marrable, according to him, is a card, not a 
visiting card. She won’t entertain or be enter- 
tained. She wishes that she had died before 
the War. She may die to-night of shock when 
Gerry tells her that he is going into Watling’s.” 

“Oh dear!” 

“I’m not anxious. Gerry says that she’s 
dry. The milk of human kindness desiccated 
by over-taxation.”’ 

“What things you do say a 

“TI try my phrases on you. Why does 
the ordinary girl express herself so badly? 
Because the ordinary young man is terrified 
of cleverness. Gerry is not ordinary, because 
my cleverness, if I have any, pleases him.” 

““Everybody says you are clever.” 

June considered this solemnly. 

‘“T’m not muddle-headed, and I don’t kid 
myself. ‘Kid’ is a good word. It means 
treating yourself as a child, and childishly 
believing what you want to believe.” 

“You believe in Gerry?” 

June detected half-veiled interrogation. 

“Of course I do, but how can I know him, 
as I long to know him, when really he hardly 
knows himself ? ” 

“You do push me into the fog.” 

*““ Task myself—it would be silly to ask him— 
is he going into Watling’s for love of me or 
because he wants to work, and work hard?” 

““T shall see you into bed, child. I shall 
tuck you up. This big house will be so empty 
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when you are gone, but I want you to go; I 
do indeed. And you have chosen wisely. He 
has such good manners. Is it fair to keep a 
nice boy in suspense?’ 
“Yes, it is. Fair to him and fair to me.”’ 
Mrs. Watling’s blue eyes were dimmed. 
“You mean to take him anyway,” she 
declared. 
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I 


RS. MARRABLE’S portrait by Shannon 
is too flattering. But the painter has 
rendered faithfully enough the dignity and grace 
of bearing which, when the picture was hung 
on the line at the Royal Academy, made 
strangers murmur to each other: ‘‘ Who is 
she ?’’ Those who knew Mrs. Marrable would 
add, after giving her name: “ Born a Stewart 
of Arradaile.’”” The cantankerous would then 
remark: ‘‘ She never forgets that.’ 
_ She was tall and willowy, with dark eyes 
set far apart, irregular features, and most 
beautiful hands and feet. In her day she 
had been a fine horsewoman, riding boldly 
but with judgment. She had so taken the 
pre-war fences of life. In those far-off days 
she might have been described as urbanely 
sophisticated, with a fragrance of lavender and 
honeysuckle. She liked to entertain smart 
3 
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Mayfair friends at Thorpe; and country cousins 
were made welcome in Portman Square. Her 
two daughters, Gerry’s elder sisters, had been 
‘* married off’ in their “‘’teens.’’ Betty’s mar- 
riage had turned out happily, but her hus- 
band, a north country squire, engrossed in 
the management of a large estate, rarely left 
home; and Betty, with half a dozen children, 
devoted herself to them and her husband. 
Mrs. Marrable seldom saw Betty, a grievance. 
Grizel, the beauty of the family, married a 
too charming lordling to whom much was 
forgiven by other men’s wives because he had 
loved much and went on loving till a Hun bullet 
laid him low. Grizel accepted as a second 
husband a New York plutocrat who lived in 
California. Mrs. Marrable said with finality : 
**T have lost both my girls.” 

Impoverishment had embittered a_ kind 
woman, ‘although she would have torn her 
tongue out rather than admit it. When a true 
history of the post-war period is written, credit, 
let us hope, will be given to the “ uncom- 
fortable ’’ rich who accepted a disastrous change 
in their fortunes without whimpering. 

The Squire was a round optimist, and a 
popular member of the Gridiron Club. In that 
select and pilling institution rank, position and 
money are shadowy qualifications for member- 
ship. A candidate must be clubbable. The 
Squire had secured the election of his son to 
the Grid, because Gerry, also, was deemed 
clubbable. Before the War, Mr. Marrable 
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reckoned his income to be eight thousand a 
year, more or less, considerably less when he 
remittedrents. Fortunately, he owned London 
property. After the War, income tax, super- 
tax, and greatly increased rates and taxes 
cut this handsome income in half. With the 
enhanced cost of living, Mrs. Marrable stated 
their case accurately when she affirmed: ‘‘ We 
have to wriggle along on what is the equivalent 
of three thousand a year before the War.” 

And she hated—wriggling. 

The Squire let Thorpe-Marrable to a cotton- 
spinning profiteer. He would have let his town 
mansion as gladly, but even profiteers shrink 
from the expense of “doing up” big gloomy 
~ houses looking like sarcophagi filled with ancient 
dust. The cotton-spinner, under protest, put 
bathrooms and electric light into Thorpe, 
because the shooting was good and the hunting 
first-rate. 


II 


Upon the afternoon of the day when Gerry 
dined at Laburnum Lodge, his mother—who 
might have gone to Glastonbury House—spent 
two harassing hours at the Army and Navy 
Stores, returning to Portman Square in a ’bus, 
a needless economy. The Squire was at the 
Grid, but Fairy, a Sealyham terrier, greeted 
her mistress joyously. 

“You naughty little beast, you’ve been in 
the dust-bin.”’ 
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Fairy, dirty and unashamed, yapped her 
reply : 

‘“Now you’re home nothing matters. Why 
didn’t you take me with you?” 

Mrs. Marrable rang the bell. 

Winchester answered it. 

Winchester had begun his professional life 
at Thorpe as “‘ odd man,” the roustabout who 
does all the work. Before the War, he had 
climbed to the summit of his ambitions. He 
was butler and confidential adviser to the 
“family ”’ with two footmen under him. Now, 
alas! he regarded himself as ‘‘odd man” 
again, unsupported in dining-room and pantry, 
with nobody of his “class ’’ below stairs except 
Mrs. Pitkin, the aged and infirm housekeeper. 
Of her, Mrs. Marrable observed : 

“We can’t afford to pension Pitkin ; we must 
keep her on.” 

Winchester came into the dingy library, and 
said in a voice smooth as mayonnaise sauce: 
“You rang, Ma’am ?”’ 

“Yes. Take Fairy; and if you have time 
give her a bath. This room has not been 
properly dusted.” 

Mrs. Marrable spoke testily. She knew, none 
better, that dust in the library was no con- 
cern of Winchester’s. He reproved her deli- 
cately : 

“TY will mention the matter to Mrs. Pitkin. 
She warned you nt 

“Warned me es 

““Two housemaids cannot do the work of 
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four. Mary Leeby ’ ’—Mary Leeby was head 
housemaid—‘‘is not so young as she used 
to be, and suffers from neuritis.’ 

“ Neuritis ! I suffer from neuritis. I’m 
in pain at this moment. Why did I ring the 
bell, Winchester ? ”’ 

“To give me Fairy, Ma’am.”’ 

““No. Is Mr. Gerard in?” 

To any other servant in the house, Mrs. 
Marrable’s son would have been entitled 
_ “Captain Marrable.’”’ Winchester appreciated 
this. 

“Captain Marrable is not in. He left the 
house at twelve.” 

““How was he dressed ? ”’ 

“* Perfectly.” 

“Tch! I didn’t ask you if my son was 
well dressed. I want to know how he was 
dressed—tweeds, or a morning coat?” 

Winchester stroked his chin. 

“A morning coat—quite pre-war.” 

Mrs. Marrable became alert. Further ques- 
tionings elicited interesting facts. Captain 
Marrable was dining out—Captain Marrable 
was in high spirits—he had sung that morning 
in his bath—his eyes were clear—his tongue 
the right colour. 

‘“‘He shows you his tongue?” 

‘“No, Ma’am, but the Captain told me, in 
se _joky way, that he was quite pleased with 


ca suppose he tells you everything ? 
**Not quite everything.” 
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At a gesture, Winchester retired carrying 
under his arm the struggling and unrepentant 
Fairy. Mrs. Marrable sat down, frowning. 
She was slightly annoyed with herself for 
“pumping”? a _ servant. Still—Winchester, 
bless him! was a friend. Uppermost in her 
mind, rising like scum to a troubled surface, 
was this question: ‘‘ Why am I drifting away 
from everybody ?” 

And 

“Why is my son drifting away from 
Tie 

She leaned her graceful head upon her hand, 
thinking hard and cautiously, as Scotswomen 
think. Tea, at the Stores, not too daintily 
served, without cream, had provoked mental 
acerbations. An east wind was blowing straight 
from Moscow, a Bolshevik wind. A woman 
who sat next to her in the ’bus had reeked of 
patchouli. 

“Am I losing my grip of life? Am I 
fagged out?” 

And one other more searching query : 

“Is my sense of humour failing me ?—Has it 
soured into bad humour ? ”’ 

Mrs. Marrable’s unfriends were unanimous 
in declaring that a Stewart of Arradaile lacked 
the saving grace of humour. Pride of birth 
had extinguished it, possibly. They granted 
her a tincture of wit, even brilliance when 
the lady was having things her own way, but 
humour—no. 
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The Squire came in later, to find his wife 
busy with the house-books and—despite that— 
conversationally inclined. The Squire, as every- 
body called him, looked rosier than usual 
because he had won fifteen and six at bridge. 
Was it coincidence, or the inevitable sequence 
of cause and effect that made Mrs. Marrable 
say to her husband, even as Mrs. Watling had 
said to Watling: 

“T want to talk to you about Gerard. I 
believe he’s in love.”’ 

The Squire remained as calm as Watling under 
precisely similar provocation. He sat down 
and lit a cigarette. 

“Well, well—why not?” 

*“He vanishes for hours every afternoon. 
He sings in his bath bs 

“Vernal, my dear, vernal!” 

“With this east wind ? He is dining 
out to-night. With whom? Do you know?” 

The Squire shook his head, barely interested, 
thinking of the last rubber. He had rashly 
taken his partner out of a “two hearts” 
declaration, and gone ‘“‘two spades”’ with 
unhappy consequences. 

‘Mark my words, George, trouble is brewing. 
If, ifi—are you listening to me? ”’ 

“Yes, yes, my dear.” 

‘‘ Tf he chooses to treat this house as if it 
were a hotel, I accept that as a sign of the 
times, but it isn’t like him. No—there is 
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Somebody, probably a Miss Nobody, who- 
uses too much scent. These night clubs——! 
These petting parties i 

The Squire spoke up valiantly : 

“Gerard is our son, a good boy. We have 
become very dull, Elizabeth; our house is 
like a mausoleum. Probably Gerard is dining 
at the Grid. Restless he may be. He’s hunt- 
ing a job. I wish he’d stayed in the Brigade, 
but there it is. The boy has your brains; 
he won’t make a fool of himself.” 

He ambled leisurely on, till the front door 
slammed. 

“That was Gerard going out,” said Mrs. 
Marrable. 

“Probably. Nothing furtive about his 
exit 

Mrs. Marrable laughed. Triumph informed 
her clear voice as she thrust home: 

“His entrance was furtive. I have sharp 
ears. I have been sitting here for an hour. 
Gerard must have let himself in with his latch- 
key and closed the door quietly; he must 
have tip-toed across the hall, dressed and gone 
out again deliberately evading—me. Ordinarily, 
he says good night.” 

George Marrable laughed. 

“ He'll say good night to us when he comes 
in. 

“Yes, he will. I shall see to that.’’ 

She swept her books and papers to one side, 
and stood up. 

““We two, dressing every night for dinner. 
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Rather a mockery, eh? But we shall go on 
doing it—till the end.” 

She went out majestically. 

The Squire threw aside his cigarette, and 
thought of the port from the wood that awaited 
him after dinner. His thoughts, indeed, flitted 
from his depleted cellar to his wife, and back 
again. 

“Poor dear Elizabeth !” 

Oddly enough, he now regarded his son as a 
member of the Grid, subject to the club’s 
sacrosanct unwritten laws. An ex-Guardsman 
and a member of the Grid owed much to him- 
self and his friends. Gerry, in all the important 
crises of life would behave with propriety. 

Winchester came in, deprecatingly. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir 

“You want to see me?” 

Ue eS, sir. What I have to say gives me 
great pain.’ 

“‘T know. That dear old mother of yours 
is dead. You have to go to her funeral ? ’ 

‘No, sir; my mother is surprisingly robust 
for her years. I had better speak bluntly. 
I have to ask you to accept a month’s notice.’ 

‘‘God bless my soul! A month’s notice? 
You ought to have broken this less bluntly— 
after dinner, for example. Is it a question of 
wages ?’ 

Winchester replied mournfully and reproach- 
full 

Sin, I beg you ! Domestic servants 
are the only class that has not felt the rise 
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in the cost of living. Increase of wages? I ~ 
CES EREANS strongly of any servant trying that 


“We are very old friends. As man to man, 
what is the trouble? ”’ 

“As man to man, I’m fed up.” 

The Squire said jocosely : 

“‘T’m not—not when I dine at home.” 

Winchester explained with dignity tempered 
by feeling. There were tears in his voice. 

‘““A butler’s position in a house of this size 
without a footman is—untenable. We no 
longer entertain. I miss the agreeable society 
of the Room. And the small staff now under 
me is not—not what it used to be.’””’ He ended 
pathetically: “‘It gives me the hump, sir, it 
does indeed.” 

“You give me the hump, old friend.” 

““An hour ago, Mrs. Marrable told me to 
take Fairy and bath her—the last straw.” 

An optimist exclaimed hopefully 

“We can get over that. I’ll bath Fairy. 
Does the cook want to go too?” 

Winchester, conscious that pre-war etiquette 
had ceased to be, replied stiffly : 

“Mrs. Bramble will tell her mistress to- 
morrow morning.” 

The Squire became calm again, almost 
cheery. 

“A shocking cook! We can do without 
her. Is Mrs. Bramble a particular friend of 
yours?” 

“We are not on speaking terms, sir.” 
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““Ah—ha! I see light. Mrs. Bramble shall 
go, and you will stay.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Winchester retired, faintly smiling. 


IV 


After dinner, back in the library—the big 
reception rooms were shut up—desultory talk 
wandered back to Gerry and a certain Miss 
Doris Leighton, rich, pretty and decently con- 
nected. Long before Miss Leighton’s name 
was mentioned, the Squire had been con- 
strained—not without a struggle—to accept 
_ his wife’s conviction that trouble was or might 
be brewing. 

“‘T have lost my daughters. Am I to lose 
my son?” 

““ Elizabeth—this is not like you.” 

“‘T’m no longer myself. You needn’t rub 
itin. Perhaps that is the tragedy of tragedies, 
to cease to be yourself, to be conscious that 
some horrible understudy is playing your parts 
and playing them abominably.”’ 

“Liver,” suggested the optimist. 

“Tf you say that again I shall throw some- 
thing at you. Ought I to consult a psycho- 
analyst? One hears stories—queer mental 
cases treated successfully. There may be some- 
thing in it. You have been very patient with 
me, George.” 

“Tf you would be more patient with your- 
self-——” 
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‘* That is a counsel of perfection. Patience © 
in these topsy-turvy days is not a virtue in my 
opinion. I’m speaking of patience with one- 
self, a fat-headed complacency in Number One. 
Of course, we are up against it, against inevit- 
able conditions we dislike and distrust, but 
I,”’ she held up her head, “‘I could go to the 
guillotine in a tumbril and get a thrill out of 
it. To sit here, day after day, feeling that 
one ought to be dead, that one has survived 
one’s usefulness—! Why do you smoke your 
pipe and say nothing?” 

“IT suppose, my dear, at our age we can 
live again in our children.” 

““How can I live with Betty in Yorkshire 
and Grizel in California? And all my own 
people are in Scotland. You and I, George, 
are marooned in Portman Square, marooned 
in this dismal room. You are mumbling to 
yourself—Gerry. Come now, as a son, is 
Master Gerry quite satisfactory ? For heaven’s 
sake let’s have the truth.” 

“Tm—I’m sorry—er—he’s at a _ loose 
end.”’ 

“You admit that? Is it our fault?” 

“The boy is looking for the right path; 
he’ll find it.” 

“Tf he married and became your agent at 
Thorpe “s 

“Elizabeth, you are only clever in streaks. 
My agent ! What does he know about 
land, or beasts? He would shoot, hunt, and 
play golf. Oh, it’s the devil finding the right 
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billet for these war-we oung men. Some- 
thing will turn up.” ahem 

“* Micawber !” 

The Squire smiled. 

“Better to be hopeful than doleful.” 

Mrs. Marrable admitted this. Then, tenta- 
tively, she mentioned Miss Leighton. 

““There’s Doris. She’s his for the asking 
—I know. Perhaps he’s dining there to-night. 
No—he would have told me. I could lay me 
doun an’ dee if Gerry married Doris.’’ Start- 
lingly, she went on, sitting up in her chair, 
and speaking with something of her former 
fire and ebullience: ‘‘ George, has hate driven 
love from this sad old world? Has it killed 
romance? Being a woman I speak person- 
ally. My love for so many things and persons 
has grown cold. Because I hate the profiteers, 
for instance, because I hate that man at Thorpe, 
whom I’ve never seen, I hate myself. If I 
could go on smiling—as—as you do.” 

The Squire said what he had said before, 
what is said every day in thousands of houses 
shorn of former splendours. War was followed 
by pestilence, by social upheavals, by general 
unrest, and so forth. He ended on his high 
note. 

“The War might have taken Gerry.” 


Vv 


Within five minutes Gerry appeared, beam- 
ing. His father said in a jolly voice: 
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“You look as if you’d had a good dinner.” ~ 

Se aves 

““ Where did you dine ?”’ asked his mother. 

“In Maida Vale.” 

A Stewart of Arradaile looked down her 
aquiline nose. She remembered that Maida 
Vale, when she was a girl, had the reputation 
of sheltering ladies without reputation. Maida 
Vale and St. John’s Wood. Gentlewomen 
lowered their voices when they mentioned by 
name these two sanctuaries of the fair and 
frail. 

“T dined with the Watlings.”’ 

““Watlings—Watlings? I have seen the 
name quite lately, but where? ” 

“Everywhere, Mother. Watling owns Wat- 
ling’s Emporium.” 

““Yes,’’ said George Marrable. 

But Mrs. Marrable, whether designedly or 
not will never be known, professed ignorance. 
The Squire protested : 

““My dear ! The King of self-adver- 
tisers. The Potentate of Push.’’ 

“ That's ‘an: Sad, *said “Gerry “Tegmninst 
steal that, and graft it on Watling as mine. 
Mother, you must know where the Emporium 
1S vie. 

Sspcon't.> 

““Tottenham Court Road; not a stone’s 
throw from the spot where Watling started 
his career as a clerk in a haberdasher’s shop.” 

Mrs. Marrable replied coldly : 

“To my knowledge, I have never been in 
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Tottenham Court Road. How did you come 
to meet these people ? ” 

“T met Miss Watling at the Embassy . . .” 
He went on smoothly enough up to a point. 
“And I took her to-day to Glastonbury 
House.” 

“Glastonbury House re 

“Mrs. Watling asked me to dine. Over 
our wine—wonderful wine!—my host was 
paternal. Perhaps I’m springing this on you 
rather suddenly, but I dined with Watling— 
nice little family dinner—because I love and 
adore his daughter.” 

Mrs. Marrable repeated blankly : 

““You love and adore Miss—Watling. And 
_ —she loves and adores you?” 

“June, in a sort of way, has accepted me 
‘on appro.’ She refuses to become engaged 
to one of the unemployed. Sound reasons 
for that, which we needn’t go into now. June 
suggested that her daddy might find me a 
job a? 


‘‘In the Emporium, of course.” 

‘“‘T am stunned,” declared Mrs. Marrable. 

The Squire spoke stiffly (for him). World- 
hate, reacting disastrously upon a Stewart of 
Arradaile compelled to “‘wriggle,”’ had not 
affected too profoundly an optimist with an 
excellent digestion. Mrs. Marrable said to her 
intimate friends: ‘‘ George can eat anything.” 
Mrs. Bramble’s bad cooking had provoked 
this acidulous remark. A wiser woman might 
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. have been grateful that her husband could © 
eat anything, but really Mrs. Marrable was 
speaking metaphorically. George had swal- 
lowed, somehow, post-war conditions; George 
shone too brightly as an object lesson; it was 
impossible to see George in a tumbril going 
to the guillotine; his wife saw him marching 
off to the Grid, where a chop would be grilled 
to his liking. Still, she knew that on occasion 
George could bristle up and deal drastically 
with offenders against his own too easy code. 

“We ought to have been prepared for this. 
What the devil do you mean by prancing in here 
and—and—er—shattering, yes, shattering our 
peace of mind?” 

“[’m sorry. I ran mute, sir, because, you 
know, I was not sure of my line till to-day. 
To be perfectly honest to 

‘Please 

“T—I did think of your peace of mind. 
Watling is a great man, but you look at him 
through the wrong end of the telescope. He’s 
a rough diamond or a diamond in the rough, 
uncut, according to your notions, but a diamond 
all the same. His daughter M 

“Carry on,” said the Squire grimly. 

“She’s all right.” 

This was lame, and Gerry knew it, but his 
vocabulary failed him. 

“We are to take your word for that?” 

““T want you to meet her and her people.” 

Mrs. Marrable sniffed the tainted gale. 

** You are asking me to call in Maida Vale ? ”’ 
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“Maida Vale is nearly as respectable as 
Portman Square. Look here, Mother, I told 
June only this evening that you were a bit of 
a card Pe 

“A card aa? 

“You know what I mean. In the modern 
pack there are fifty-three cards. One is the 
‘joker.’ To be dealt the joker is an advantage, 
to find the joker against you is disconcerting. 
Watling, in the sense I mean, is the joker in 
the family pack. So are you. You are no 
more cut to pattern than Watling. Extremes 
meet sometimes on common ground. I’m the 
common ground. June says iS 

“Are you Miss Watling’s echo?” 

““What June says is worth repeating. She 
wanted me to meet her father, just as I want 
her to meet you. She tells me that I made 
a hit with him. That surprised both of us, 
but there it is. He’s willing to help me, if 
I’ve got ‘ binge’ enough to help myself.” 

“Help yourself to—what ? ”’ 

“To the opportunities lying about in the 
Emporium.” 


VI 


The Marrables, pére et mére, glanced at each 
other and said nothing. Their silence, to 
Gerry, became devastating. Watling, right as 
usual, had divined that a youth whom he 
regarded at first sight with disdain as a “ swell ”’ 
must have reconsidered all “‘values’’ in the 
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“trenches. Such revaluations as were imposed 
upon young men like Gerry may prove to be 
a regenerating force at present quite immea- 
surable. Revaluations had been mercilessly 
imposed upon Mr. and Mrs. Marrable, but not 
under such brutal physical conditions. 

Mrs. Marrable’s thoughts were in Maida 
Vale, focussed upon June Watling. The Squire 
was wandering helplessly about the Emporium. 
He spoke first. 

“‘You—a counter-jumper? Impossible.” 

ce Why ? >? 

““Good God! The Committee at the Grid 
would ask you to resign from the Club.” 

Gerry replied coolly: 

“‘ Shall we bide a wee till they do ask me? ”’ 

Then, very pleasantly, he explained to his 
father that counter-jumping was not in the 
programme, adding: ‘“‘If it were, as a sort 
of test, I shouldn’t funk it.” 

The Squire blinked. Mrs. Marrable, as if 
awakening from a trance, and ignoring the 
Emporium as being, geographically, as remote 
as the Obi desert, said frozenly : 

“Tf you wish me to call in Maida Vale, I 
will do so.” 

“Thank you, Mother; but I suggest that 
I might bring June here first. Will you give 
her a -ctup.of-tea? ” 

Mrs. Marrable nodded. The Squire, taking 
his cue from the dominant partner, growled 
out : 

“We must march with the times.” 
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“March! If we marched, George, there 
would be some dignity about it. Democracy 
doesn’t march; it fox-trots.”’ . 

Gerry looked at his parents whimsically : 

“I defy you two to pick holes in June. The 
trouble is I’m not half good enough for her.” 

“I will form my own opinion about that 
after I have seen her. To-morrow afternoon 
I am engaged. Can you bring your June to 
us the day after?” 

“TI can, and I will, but, mind you, she’s not 
my June yet.” 

Inwardly, Mrs. Marrable ejaculated: 

“Thank God!” 
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EXT morning, Gerry walked briskly from 
Portman Square to Tottenham Court 
Road, via Oxford Street. In that thorough- 
fare, beloved by the middle class, he could 
note with alert eyes the Watling advertise- 
ments on passing “buses and on hoardings. 
June had said to him: ‘“‘ Remember, father 
jumps at fresh ideas, anything stale or shop- 
soiled irritates him.”’ 

At breakfast, never a very cheery meal, his 
people had been non-committal but pleasant. 
Gerry reflected that rope was being paid 
out wherewith he might hang himself. This 
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amused him,: a compliment to his liver and 
to optimistic stimuli inherited from the Squire. 
He realized that he might have to fight for 
June and for himself under new and exciting 
conditions. He had learnt the great lesson of 
the trenches. In dug-outs he had cast to 
the void what he now regarded as moth-eaten 
ideas concerning class privilege. He beheld 
a world that was not the Mayfair world with 
clearer vision; but as yet he had not seen 
himself as a unit in a struggling, jostling crowd, 
a tiny cog upon a vast and whirling wheel. 
Gerry had never heard of Weissman ; Darwin 
was a name to him. When June murmured: 
‘‘T wonder whether you are the unconscious 
victim of heredity or environment,’’ he had 
wit enough to reply, smilingly: ‘I don’t 
know. Do you?” In this spirit of nescience 
he approached the Emporium, full of hope 
rather than understanding. 

En route, he passed his friend’s shop in 
Henrietta Street, hesitated, and wentin. Ent- 
whistle would be pleased to hear that he might 
expect a visit from the Duchess. A girl of 
uncertain age, anything between five and 
twenty and five and thirty, greeted him primly. 
Gerry had said to Entwhistle: “‘ Why do you 
employ women when so many men are out 
of a job?” To this his friend had replied: 
*“Because women do better work at a less 
wage.” 

“Ts the Major about ?” 

“* Mister Entwhistle is in the office.” 
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Gerry reflected: ‘‘I must be Mister, too, 
in Watling’s.” 

He sauntered into the office, where he found 
Entwhistle doing his own typing. The Major 
had been a “‘topper”’ at polo, when Gerry 
joined the Coldstream, a “blood.” Now he 
sold necklaces and what not—a queer bird, 
but one of the best. 

“Hullo, Piper.”’ 

“The Cucumber Gag 

Gerry said, in business-like tones: 

“You've sold two lots of beads. I shall 
buy those opals myself; and her Grace of 
Glastonbury is going to order a replica this 
morning.” 

Entwhistle’s thin, wrinkled face lighted up. 

“You received Watling’s blessing last 
night ? ”’ 

“Not exactly, but——’’ Gerry described 
what had passed. 

The Major was interested in the Cucumber’s 
recital of the facts. He congratulated Gerry, 
thinking to himself: ‘‘ This boy has luck.” 
Luck had not been the Major’s portion. At 
heart he was a “‘ pukka” soldier, with the 
pipe-clay in his marrow. He had left his 
beloved regiment because he was terribly 
wounded towards the end of the War. Unable 
to serve his King and Country, he had decided 
to serve customers instead. 

“To you, only to you, Piper, I'll say that 
all is well. June is a darling. Watling has 
taken a shine to me. My people. will climb 
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down the pole. They must. Anyway, I’m 
independent.”’ 

“Are you?” 

“You know what I mean. I have a few 
thousands. And I could start on my own, as 
you did.” 

SAS [dice 

“You look doubtful.” 

Entwhistle replied drily: 

“‘T happen to know something about my 
job. Now, Gerry, you are not going to buy 
that necklace. It’s a bit of foolish extrava- 
gance that won’t please June, if I know her. 
I'll keep it till things are fixed up. You are 
on your way to Watling’s, you say. You 
have one asset beside your cheek—your face.” 

“My face a 

““Always you appear to be on easy terms 
with yourself and the rest of the world. Also, 
you have imagination, but that may not be 
an asset.” 

“Tt is,” affirmed Gerry. 

Entwhistle supplied some advice. 

““[’m not surprised to hear that Watling 
has taken a shine to you. You might stand 
in one of his windows as an advertisement of 
his soap. He may have a cushy job for you, 
but there are no cushy jobs. And that is what 
you have never found out. Watling will take 
you lightly, but take him seriously, and—and 
don’t talk too much.” 

A chastened Gerry left Entwhistle’s shop. 
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II 


He surveyed the Emporium panoramically, 
before he entered that temple of multifarious 
opportunities. Watling had named an hour 
—ten. Gerry decided that he must present 
himself not a minute too soon or too late. He 
was arrayed in a lounge suit of dark, service- 
able tweed. Somehow in Tottenham Court 
Road it looked too smart, too West-endy. 
Customers were hurrying into the great hall. 
He heard one girl say to another: ‘I do love 
to be the first at the shilling counter.” Watling 
had never lost his shilling customers. But 
the shilling counter, like the sideboards in 
old-time American bars, whetted appetites 
for more expensive fare. The clamchowder 
served in Californian saloons excited a thirst 
not to be slaked with one drink. Even super- 
men, priding themselves upon their reasoning 
faculties, were beguiled at the shilling counter 
into thinking that other counters must be 
piled high with just such irresistible bargains. 

Gerry examined every huge window in turn. 
He paused in front of what was intended to 
represent a modern bedroom de luxe. Nothing 
essential seemed to be missing. You could 
not glance at the wash-stand without remark- 
ing a cut-glass jar holding perfumed salts 
for softening hard water. The dressing-table 
glittered with silver. Upon the bed lay a 
filmy ‘‘nightie,’’ be-ribboned and be-laced. 

_ “ Brains,’ murmured Gerry to himself; and 
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then: ‘‘ Supply creates demand.” This phrase 
he had annexed from a Watling advertisement. 


Til 


Five minutes later, he was face to face with 
Miss Molyneux, prepared to receive him. Wat- 
ling had said to her in his vernacular: “ Molly, 
a surprise packet will roll in at ten. Take a 
look at him, and afterwards you can tell me 
what you think of him. His name is Marrable, 
which rhymes with arable, and he was born 
in Dorset where our Blue Vinney cheese comes 
from.” 

“Mr. Watling will see you in two minutes.” 

Gerry had heard of Miss Molyneux from 
June, but he didn’t say so, bearing in mind 
the Piper’s admonition. He thought that 
““Molly’s’’ face was on the hard side. Did 
she use bath salts? Were they provided free 
to old and trusted retainers? Probably she 
scorned such accessories to the toilet. 

She said pleasantly : 

“Ts this your first visit to the Emporium ? ” 

““It is.” “He hastened “to “add = "" PD hope 
I’ve not shocked you. I haven’tseen thecrypt 
QiPSt.. Paul's -yet>* 

Inwardly, Gerry blamed himself. He ought 
to have taken a keener interest in the 
Emporium, because it belonged to June’s 
father. He had seen it, of course, from the 
outside. But he dealt with tradesmen who 
gave credit. Watling’s meant cash over the 
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counter. He wondered whether Watling had 
any bad debts. 

“This way,” said Miss Molyneux. 

She ushered him into the Presence. Watling 
was at his desk and supremely at ease as became 
a Potentate of Push, when he was not pushing. 
He indicated a chair close to his own. 

“Give you five minutes.” 

Gerry glanced at his own watch. 

““Thank you, sir.” 

*‘Have you spoken to your people? You 
have. What did they say?” 

Gerry replied diplomatically: ‘‘ Not much. 
I’m trying to guess what they think about 
_the Emporium, I mean.” 

“And June ads 

“‘T made it plain to them that I wasn’t half 
good enough for June. When they meet her, 
they'll think sotoo. I’phoned June this morn- 
ing. Did she tell you?” 

ce MQle 

“IT am taking her to Portman Square to- 
morrow, at tea-time.”’ 

ce Um ! >? 

“You have no objections ? ”’ 

“None. My girl can go anywhere. Why 
do you look at your watch?” 

““T respect the value of your time, sir.” 

‘Good. You bring to this place a fresh 
pair of eyes. Use’em. I shall send you round 
the Emporium with a clerk. He began in 
the Correspondence Department. Can you 
write a business letter? Of course you can’t. 
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~ This young fellow, Judson, can write and talk. 
Ask him questions. He’llanswer’em. To-day 
he’s in the Publicity, with a rise in salary. 
His salary will go on rising, automatically. 
Judson—this is between ourselves—is engaged 
to be married to a young lady in the 
Stationery, a worker. That touches my soft 
spot, if I have a soft spot. They spent an 
afternoon off going round our Furniture 
Department.” 

He chuckled and rubbed his hands. Soule, 
it may be noticed, was left out of court when 
Watling talked thus paternally with Gerry. 
He added: ‘“‘ Family man, I am.” Then, in 
a business-like tone he asked: ‘ Anything 
strike your active mind when you saw my 
big shop windows? Between ourselves—not 
a word to Judson—I’m not too satisfied with 
our shop windows.”’ 

Thus challenged, Gerry replied hastily: 

““T did have an idea 5 

“Good! Out with it.” 

““T suppose you sell a lot of Mah Jong 
BetsH = 

“No doubt we do.” 

“Tt occurred to me a few minutes ago that 
four Chinks in gorgeous costumes playing Mah 
Jong might attract a crowd.” 

“Not bad. But half-baked ideas are no 
good to me. Suffering Barnacles ie 

Gerry had never heard this curious inter- 
jection, but it amused him. 

“Mine,” said Watling, “copyrighted by 
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me when I was a boy. I hate barnacles— 
parasites, hay? Being parasites, it occurred 
to me that they must suffer, because I suffered 
when I was a barnacle.”’ 

So speaking Watling stared at Gerry, as if 
demanding specialized information on barnacles 
from him. Heedless of the Piper’s admonition, 
he said : 

“Dickens wrote about Barnacles, didn’t 
he" 


** Dickens fe 
“Charles Dickens. Sir Tite Barnacle—and 
his family.” 


“T’ve dipped into Dickens, but I study 
human nature at first hand. We’re flying the 
-track—my fault. You present a detailed 
scheme for the Mah Jong window to-morrow.” 
He pressed the bell on his desk. “I'll give 
you another five minutes at ten sharp.’’ Molly 
appeared. ‘ Molly, send for Judson.” 

“‘T have, sir. Mr. Judson is in the ante- 
room, awaiting your instructions.” 

As Molly vanished, Watling exclaimed admir- 
ingly: ‘A marvel ts lAtold ermthate 
was sending you round the Emporium; and 
she guessed that Judson would be the right 
man.” 

Judson entered reverentially. 

He looked what he was, a clerk in the 
Publicity Department, a freshly painted and 
decorated sign-post, or rather a sign-poster. 

‘Mr. Judson, this is Captain Marrable i 

** Mister Marrable here, sir,” suggested Gerry 
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“Right. You take Mr. Marrable round the . 


Emporium, and show him everything.” 
“Very good, sir.” 


IV 


Gerry was sensible of humiliation, as he 
followed Mr. Judson through the private offices 
into the public part of the building. He had 
not scored. Why had he submitted a half- 
baked idea ? 

Well, live and learn. 

He might learn something from Judson. 
He did. It is likely that Molly had instructed 
Judson, knowing that Watling expected his 
staff to do what was wanted without unnecessary 
cackling. 

Alone with a man younger than himself 
Judson became colloquial and slightly patroniz- 
ing, because he guessed somehow that Gerry 
was “‘class,’’ and might give himself airs. He 
said with mild aggressiveness : 

“Ended up a Captain myself in 1918. Are 
you still in the Army?” 

““No. May I stand still and try to take all 
this in?” 

They had reached one of the innumerable 
galleries. It happened to be the Wall-paper 
and Chintz Department. The designing-room, 
however, was elsewhere. This chance remark 
led far afield. The voluble Judson explained 
that Watling waged war on the ubiquitous 
middleman. ‘‘ That, sir, is the secret of our 
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-success.”” Gerry smiled at the personal pro- 
noun. Watling, and a loyal staff, saw to it 
that the public was offered nearly everything 
in the world at a reasonable profit, reasonable 
because the middleman had been scrapped. 
Gerry listened, much edified. The designing 
room for wall papers and chintzes had been 
lately started. 

“Sound policy,” said Gerry. 

“Yes, but speculative. Wool, for instance 


“‘ What about wool?” 

Judson waxed eloquent. After the War wool 
had boomed. Watling, doing an immense busi- 
ness in woollens, had bought an enormous 
quantity of wool and paid for it. In Iga21 
wool slumped. Judson’s voice sank to a 
whisper : 

“We dropped eighty thousand pounds. 
Being your own middleman isn’t all jam.” 
He continued with enthusiasm: “‘ Mr. Watling 
behaved magnificently. As a wholesaler he 
had secured contracts with small firms. He 
cancelled them. The small firms could have 
been forced by him into bankruptcy. Yes, 
sir, that’s Watling. Nothing small about him, 
not a thing. I'll tell you something else about 
the Correspondence Department. We used to 
sit up over hours answering the afternoon 
letters. He put the kibosh on that. ‘ You 
fellows go and play cricket. Answer those 
letters twenty-four hours later.’ ”’ 

“t Serviee.* 
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““You’ve hit it—service, efficient service all 
round.” 

It took two hours to go over the vast store. 
Concerning everything and everybody in it 
Judson was a mine of information and enthu- 
siasm. To Gerry, of course, the Emporium 
revealed itself as a new world, a world created 
and ordered by a master mind. Comparisons 
between June’s father and his own obtruded 
themselves. A  Marrable attempted—and 
failed—to measure intersteller spaces between 
himself and a man whom he had regarded 
hitherto as not quite out of the top drawer. 

After taking leave of his guide, and without 
daring to intrude upon omnipotence, he strolled 
leisurely westward, trying to assimilate first 
impressions, sustained by the thought that 
June and he were lunching together. She was 
waiting for him, when he reached the restaurant. 

“Have I shrunk?” he asked. ‘“‘ My hat 
feels as if it were three sizes too large for my 
head.”’ 

June displayed sympathy but no surprise. 
A table had been reserved; and, as soon as 
they sat down, Gerry indicted himself. 

“Your father as good as told me to crawl 
back into the oven and rebake myself. To- 
morrow, at ten, I’m to submit a detailed scheme 
for the Mah Jong window.” 

June considered this with sparkling eyes. 

“I. should love to “help you, if ‘T cane 
know daddy. Naturally, he considers cost. 
The first thing, the opening gambit, is to get 
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designs for the Mandarins’ costumes. Major 
Entwhistle can tell you where to go for them.” 

“He can and will.” 

“Do it this afternoon.” 

“But we——” 

“Do it this afternoon. Get designs and 
get the comparative cost of them. You might 
borrow, too, from Major Entwhistle his fifty- 
guinea set of tiles.” 

‘ June—you’re helping me.” 

She eyed him maternally. 

“‘ Did you get any other ideas this morning ? ” 

He brightened. 

“One more. I dared not spring it, half 
baked, upon your father.” 

“ Tell me.” 

Gerry spoke of the bedroom de luxe. He 
wondered whether June would blush when 
he mentioned the “‘nightie.’’ “‘It occurred 
to me that more people would be flattening 
their noses against the plate glass if a pretty 
girl was in that nightie and in the bed.” 

“‘ That’s a splendid idea,” said June. ‘‘ Let’s 
go into it, as—as father would.”’ She paused 
to think, half-frowning, pursing up her firm 
lips. 

_ “A pretty girl in bed, in broad daylight, 
strikes me, Gerry, as blatant. If—if the 
window could be veiled; if the nose-flatteners 
could see the room almost in darkness—a 
fire enone e 2 shaded lamp—the girl read- 
ing in bed 
‘Why, of course.” Quick to take a hint, 
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he continued: ‘ We must think out a series, — 


+? 


on the tableaux vivants plan... . 

“Tt would be great fun; we will; but, 
Gerry, promise me that you will keep to your- 
self, at any rate for the present, any little help 
that I can give you.” 

ce Why ? >») 

She replied : 

“Because I ask you.” 

““That’s a good reason, still = 

She smiled at him so beguilingly that he 
surrendered. 

Together they attacked an excellent luncheon. 
Not till the coffee was served did June 
approach, very delicately, Mrs. Marrable. 

“It is settled that I am to meet your mother 
at tea to-morrow. Now, you can help me. 
I suppose I meet your mother with much the 
same feelings as you met my father last night. 
She is going to size me up. I—I am shrinking, 
too.”’ 

“You can pass any test. Mother’s mind 
is shut up, like our big drawing-rooms, but 
it isn’t cobwebby. She has a grouch against 
herself, poor dear! To be a back-seater, a 
looker-on. That gnaws at her. She imposes 
on herself ridiculous penances—goes by "bus 
when she might take a taxi. Absurd petty 
economics, but T’ll tell you this—she hasn’t 
cut down all her charities. June,’’—he spoke 
earnestly—“ be yourself with mother. If I 
could tell you how to play a part that might 
please her, I—I wouldn’t.” 
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““ Before she sees you ?”’ asked Gerry. 

This remark provoked from June a sincere 
expression of her own feelings, camouflaged 
by her love for Gerry. She had decided that 
she did love Gerry, and really she was burning 
to tell him so. Brains, inherited from her 
father, restrained her. Brains supplied the 
right words, which might have been less right 
had she excelled at games. When mind and 
muscle work together in perfect co-ordination 
this will be a happier world. 

“We'll talk this out, Gerry. Men are begin- 
ning to understand women better than they 
did, but all women, who are not dolls and 
doormats, understand each other, because men, 
in their treatment of women, have sharpened 
our wits—and our weapons. Silence is one of 
our weapons, but I won’t be silent with you. 
I never till last night asked you questions 
about your mother. Father, as usual, has 
‘speeded things up.’ I wish that your mother 
could have met me without knowing who I 
am, without preconceived ideas. That is 
impossible now. Every word you have said 
of her confirms my preconceived ideas. She 
has shut up her mind. In that mind is a sort 
of mannequin whom she regards affectionately 
as your future wife. Already that mannequin 
has toppled over. In its place stands Miss 
Watling, the daughter of a successful trades- 
man, a girl without birth or breeding y 

june bs 
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‘Let me finish. A girl, who, not content < 


with capturing her son, has dared to coax and 
cajole him from his divinely appointed station 
of life into her father’s shop.” 

Gerry exclaimed : 

“Into a new and exciting world.” 

“Tf you didn’t think that,’ she replied 
gently, ““I should have fallen back upon— 
silence. It is a big thing to me that you see 
the bigness in my father. In his way he is as 
proud as your mother. Perhaps more so. 
You have never been up against him. Wait 
till you are. But I shall be up against your 
mother to-morrow.” 

“You can hold your own, darling. I’m not 
scared.” 

June quoted : 

“He gests at scars who never felt a wound. 
I have been snubbed by Mayfair ladies.’’ She 
threw back her head and laughed gaily. “It 
did me good.”’ She glanced at her wrist-watch, 
and spoke as curtly as Watling: ‘“‘ See about 
those designs. I don’t want you to be snubbed 
by daddy.” 


Vv 


Next morning Gerry was privileged to behold 
Watling in action. The Piper, good fellow, 
had pulled strings for a pal. Gerry arrived 
at the Emporium with designs of gorgeous 
costumes in his pocket, estimates of cost, and 
a rough sketch. In his hand he carried a 
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lacquer box containing an exquisite set of 
Mah Jong tiles. Watling was pleased, but not 
too pleased. Still, Gerry felt that he had 
been passed, temporarily, as fully baked. 

““What I wanted—all a question of cost— 
go into it later with another fellow—too busy 
now. You took in the House yesterday, hay ? ”’ 

““T did, sir. It—it took me in, swallowed 
me up.” 

“ Three-ring circus, what ?”’ 

** Most remarkable entertainment in London.” 

“Good. Any more ideas—anything to criti- 
cize 2” 

Gerry hesitated. Was Watling sensitive to 


_criticism ? 


““In the Ladies’ Sports Department——”’ 

ie fe 

“T saw a wax figure on a horse in full hunting 
kit. If a sister of mine wore that kit out with 
our hounds I should be sick.” 

Watling rubbed his hands. 

“Fine! This is special knowledge. What’s 
wrong?” 

““ Everything.” 

This staggered even Watling. More sur- 
prises were to come. Chance or Destiny 
ordained that Gerry should exhibit himself 
to hypercritical eyes, his real self, naked and 
unashamed. 

>“ Women,” he admitted, ‘‘do show up in 
the hunting-field in these silly kits, because 
they want followers to follow them, not hounds. 
Your Diana—who is labelled Venus—is pow- 
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dered, painted, and in real life would stink of 
scent. Her hair, under the wrong sort of hat, 
is so arranged that it would come down if she 
popped through a hairy fence. She wears 
light buff breeches. Not one girl out of ten 
has good riding legs. Light breeches show up 
fat legs. Your Diana sports what you adver- 
tise as a‘ sporty’ coat. Sporty ! Help!” 

“You go it,” said Watling admiringly. 
“You're delivering the goods—right side up.” 

“The coat is light, and of too flimsy stuff. 
It would never stand the wear and tear of the 
hunting-field. It would lose its shape after 
one wet day; it would be stained and wrecked 
by mud. I noticed that a gaudy handker- 
chief dangled out of aside pocket. Swank ! 
If that handkerchief is not pinned in, the girl 
loses it; if it is pinned in, how the devil is 
she to blow her nose ? ”’ 

“This is convincing, my boy. I must scrap 
a rotten ‘ad.’ here and now.” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

ce Hay Py ” 

‘““Leave her where she is. Put up a sign: 
‘This ts not the way to do it.’ Get another 
horse and another mannequin. Let me order 
her kit. Put up another sign: ‘ This is the 
Right Sort doing the Thing Well.’”’ 

Watling responded instantly : 

F “Off with you! You have a free hand, 

1 

Gerry stood to attention, as if on parade. 

“Go easy with the fellows who don’t know 
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as much as you do. See you at lunch. Find 
Judson. Tell him exactly what you have 
told me.” 


VI 


Before lunch, Gerry and Judson worked at 
speed during three memorable hours. Into a 
“job”? which he understood Gerry hurled 
himself valiantly. For the first time in his 
life he grasped the conviction that work is 
play, if it is the right work. He saw boot- 
makers, hatters, tailors, harness-makers, half 
a score of “‘ heads’’ who felt decapitated after 
Gerry had talked to them. Judson kept on 
repeating: “‘ He knows.’’ Judson, indeed, with 
an inordinate respect for specialized knowledge, 
silenced argument almost brutally, but shared 
the blame: ‘‘ We’ve made a bloomer. Use it 
as a step forward and upward.’ Gerry, how- 
ever, ‘‘ went easy’ with ignorance and reaped 
his reward. Smiles quickened activities. Before 
one, a second horse, properly saddled and 
bridled, bore upon its back a genuine Diana, 
wearing, it is true, reach-me-down garments 
not of irreproachable cut, but looking “ right.” 
Gerry bespattered her with London clay mixed 
with water in a bucket. He surveyed her as 
Pygmalion surveyed Galatea. 

Watling was summoned. He grinned appre- 
ciatively, but Gerry was beginning to appraise 
Watling’s grin for what it was worth. The 
wax mannequin on her horse had been placed 
in one of the private showrooms where dress 
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rehearsals of advertising stunts took place. 


‘‘Looks a bit dowdy,” said Watling. ‘ All 
the same, as an object lesson it appeals to me. 
I’m not so sure of my public. We’ll give ita 
tat bamnch 2 

Gerry found himself alone with the Potentate 
of Push; and the luncheon given by Watling 
was incomparably better than the luncheon 
Gerry had ordered for Watling’s daughter. 

“It’s like this, my boy. I give the public 
what it wants. I try to anticipate its wants. 
The public may want the wrong thing. When 
Eve put on the fig-leaf, was she thinking of 
decency only? No. She knew the value of 
suggestiveness. My ‘ads.’ are suggestive. 
From the cash angle, my Venus, as you called 
her, was a winner. Why?” 

“You needn’t tell me, sir, I know.” 

“Good. Eve’s daughters want to advertise 
themselves. I—although I’m not a hunting 
man—appreciate what you have done. Let 
the truth prevail, if it can. I shall shove those 
two lay figures into a show window to-morrow. 
What do you think of this Burgundy ? ”’ 

Gerry sipped his wine. 

““T think it will improve with age, sir.”’ 

“You're piling up the marks. This is a 
"15 Volnay, not at its best. June meets your 
mother at five, don’t she? I mean—er— 
doesn’t she ? ”’ 

“At four-thirty.” 

“Tf I called for June at five-thirty 2 

“You would get a too strong cup of tea.” 


ol 
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* But—what about it?” 

Gerry murmured politely : 

““ My people will be delighted to meet you.” 

“Punk! Have to say that. Well, leave it 
open. I may come; I may not. Do you 
take after your father or your mother? Form 
my own opinion ? Alwaysdo. Leave that 
Burgundy. Have a thimbleful of port with 
- your cheese. This is the best Stilton in the 
world.” ; 

He talked of port wine and Stilton inter- 
jectionally : 

““ Have the good stuff, if you can earn it and 
pay for it. Everything in life must be earned, 
or it loses its quality.” 

A few minutes later Gerry found himself in 
Tottenham Court Road, wiping a warm brow. 
He remembered suddenly that he had for- 
gotten Watling’s super-bedroom set, a “‘ best” 
bed with a “ best girl’’ init. Nevertheless, he 
smiled. 

“Something up my sleeve—in case of emer- 
gencies.”’ 

Emergencies, although he could not see them, 
were darkening his horizon. 


Weatling’s for Worth Chapter VI 


I 


RS. MARRABLE had a word with the 
Squire before the young people arrived. 
Human nature being what it is—a bundle of 
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contradictions—need we mention that the Squire © 
exhibited excitement. He had talked with 
fellow-members of the Grid, guardedly, of course, 
but eliciting considered opinions. No less a 
personage than the Chairman of the Committee, 
Lord Exminster, a sometime ambassador, had 
said: ‘‘ Watling is a portent ; we must accept 
him as such. I have never met him; I should 
like to meet him. He must be colossally rich. 
If my boy wanted to go into Watling’s, I should 
let him go. If Gerry can make a bit in the 
Emporium, nobody here, unless he’s a fool, 
will think the worse of him.” 

This was consoling rather than convincing. 
Lord Exminster’s son and heir happened to be 
in Paris, treading dutifully in his sire’s tracks, 
“making good,” as an attaché in the Diplomatic 
Service. The Squire said to himself: “ Ex. 
would sit up and howl with rage if his boy 
took to bottle-washing in Watling’s.”’ 

However, being an optimist, Mr. Marrable’s 
easy mind expanded at the thought of Wat- 
ling’s wealth. It ballooned. Let us be fair 
to him. A mere marriage of convenience 
revolted his finer instincts and judgments. 
He believed that Gerry ‘‘ loved and adored ”’ 
Watling’s daughter. She must love and adore 
him. 

It is significant that Mrs. Marrable refused 
to prink for an unknown young woman. She 
wore her serviceable tweeds, which advertised 
a Scotch home-spinning industry in the Lewes. 
When the Squire cocked an eyebrow at a too 
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severe coat and skirt, she said tartly : ‘‘ Clothes 
ought to express personality. What I wear is 
negligible ; what this girl will wear is important. 
Obviously, Gerry isinfatuated withher. Didn’t 
you have an affair with a girl in a tobacconist’s 
shop when you were at the House at Oxford ? ”’ 

At the Grid, the Squire had spoken of this 
“affair ’’ incidentally, and with a “ doggy” 
tail-wagging. It was deemed clubbable to 
speak of such adventures and misadventures, 
and to make light of them. But, really, the 
“ affair’’ had come within an ace of burking 
his marriage with a Stewart of Arradaile. He 
supposed that Elizabeth had forgotten it. 

“ Oh—that.”’ 

“History repeats itself. To use a cliché 
which I particularly detest, you were more 
sinned against than sinning. This girl must 
be common. Easy-going men make love to 
free-and-easy young women. Luckily, nothing 
seems to be settled. She may be using Gerry 
for her own ends fs 

“In what way?” 

“He took her to Glastonbury House.” 

“What a memory you have, my dear, for 
trifles.”’ 

“Trifles ! J didn’t look upon Glaston- 
bury House as a trifle when I came out, ten 
thousand years ago. It was one of the ‘safe’ 
houses. Now ! Heavens! Is one safe 
in Buckingham Palace? Certainly not. The 
only sanctuary left to me is our family pew 
at Thorpe, and a profiteer’s wife is preening 
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herself there. I repeat—Gerry may be attempt- 
ing to introduce the wrong girl to the right 
people. Then—let us hope so—she may drop 
him, having achieved her purpose. I’m not 
such an idiot as to suppose that our poor boy 
is any great catch for a rich vulgarian’s daugh- 
fer; 

“‘Let us mark time,” pleaded the Squire. 
‘They ought to be here in a minute or two. 
Dear me!” He glanced round the sombre 
room. ‘‘ No flowers.” 

“No flowers at my funeral. Remember 
that, George.” 


II 


Winchester was not called upon to announce 
Miss Watling, which explains prematurely what 
happened later on. Gerry let himself and 
June into the house with his latchkey, and 
announced the young lady himself. 

“This is June, Mother.” 

June was wearing the becoming frock which 
had been commended by a duchess. The frock 
found favour in Mrs. Marrable’s eyes, punctuat- 
ing, so to speak, another grievance: ‘“‘ They 
know how to dress.’” Some weeks previously, 
on a Sunday afternoon, she had bowed cere- 
moniously to a young woman whom she passed 
in Portman Square. ‘‘ Who is that girl?” 
she had asked Gerry. “I seem to know her 
face quite well.’”’ Gerry replied with an indecent 
chuckle: ‘‘ That, Mother, is your new kitchen- 
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maid.’”’ Accordingly, June’s frock was accepted 
merely as evidence that the wearer went toa 
smart dressmaker. 

Polite greetings were exchanged. June found 
herself upon a hard sofa, with a tea-table as 
yet unplenished between her soft skirt and 
Mrs. Marrable’s tweeds. Georgian Marrables 
looked down upon her from the walls. Under 
all the circumstances it is to her credit that she 
held up her head. 

“We walked part of the way,” said Gerry, 
‘strolled through the Park, heard a whisper 
of Spring.”’ 

“You must have gone out of your way,” 
said Mrs. Marrable, trying to “‘locate’’ Maida 
Vale. 

““Not much. We met at the Marble Arch. 
I never knew, till June told me, that people 
were hanged there. And the Tyburn brook 
now flows under Brook Street.” 

“You know your London,” said the Squire. 

“Parts of it,’ admitted June. 

** And what do you think of the changes ? ” 
asked Mrs. Marrable. 

June, pausing to pick her words, heard Gerry’s 
voice : 

‘‘ Mother means Regent Street ?”’ 

“‘T—I wish they had left Regent Street 
alone. Nash must be turning in his grave.” 

Mrs. Marrable smiled frostily, and hastened 
to agree, wondering whether her son had 
steered Miss Watling into this smooth channel 
of conversation. Ina kindlier voice she began 


’ 
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to speak of Nash and his works, talking well 
and drawing out June. Soon they wandered 
as far as Montagu House, once one of the 
‘‘ safe’ houses, now a publicinstitution. What 
did Miss Watling think of that? Miss Watling 
rose to the fly. 

“T haven’t thought much about it. Can 
anybody afford to live in palaces? Didn't 
some great lady say that she preferred a cottage 
in Grosvenor Square? ”’ 

“Dangerously clever,’ reflected Mrs. Mar- 
rable, as Winchester entered bearing the teapot 
and the tea-cakes. June had a moment to 
glance at the portraits. 

“Is that a Hoppner ? ” 

“Yes,” said the Squire, adding sorrowfully : 
“the only fairly valuable picture in the room. 
We have a Zoffany in the dining-room. Does 
your father buy pictures ?”’ 

““Not—” she smiled at him, “ not what you 
would call pictures, Mr. Marrable.”’ 

Mrs. Marrable made the tea, almost a religious 
rite, certainly a function. A pinch of Orange 
Pekoe was taken from an exquisite Queen Anne 
caddy. 

“T hope you like China tea ? ” 

Oe 

Gerry nodded. Spring was abroad in Merrie 
England. He had enjoyed his morning; he 
was enjoying his afternoon. He felt draped ina 
prophet’s comfortable mantle. He had pre- 
dicted confidently that June would be acclaimed. 
He could see his mother thawing. The dear 
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old Squire was “playing up,” making the 
running easy, paternally gracious to his guest. 


III 


Into this paradise entered Winchester. Tea 
was over. The Squire had offered to show 
June the Zoffany. 

“* What is it, Winchester ? ”’ asked his master. 

“There is a person in the hall, sir.” 

*“A person. What sort of person ?” 

*“ Not—er—a gentleman, sir.”’ 

*“What does this person want?” 

“He asked if you were ‘at home,’ sir. Bear- 
ing in mind your instructions concerning strange 
visitors, I asked him if he had an appointment. 
He replied: ‘No.’ Then he said: ‘Is Miss 
Watkins here ?’”’ 

Winchester paused dramatically, glancing 
at June. Gerry jumped up. The prophet’s 
mantle fell from his shoulders; the voice of 
Spring melted away; he was covered with 
confusion. 

“Mr. Watling,” he faltered, “‘ told me this 
morning that he might call here for June. I 
forgot to—to mention it. I—I told him, of 
course, that you would be delighted to see 
him.” 

“ Certainly,’”’ said Mrs. Marrable composedly. 
“‘Show Mr. Watling in, Winchester.” 

“Very good, Ma’am.”’ 

Winchester, suffering acutely, made a lament- 
able exit. The Squire said hastily: 
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“‘ My dear young lady, please make allowance 
for my butler’s age and—and infirmities.” 

“Certainly,” said June, in a voice as calm as 
Mrs. Marrable’s. 

Winchester reappeared, followed by Watling. 
In a quavering voice he announced: “ Mr. 
Watkins,’ and fled. Nobody will know what 
he said afterwards to Mrs. Pitkin, in the Room. 
The Squire advanced, holding out his hand. 

“Delighted to see you, Mr. Watling. I’m 
extremely annoyed that you weren’t shown in 
at once. Mrs. Marrable sf 

“How do you do, Mr. Watling ? ” 

Gerry stole a glance at the Potentate of 
Push. Off his throne, the Monarch was not 
so impressive. But his incisive voice rang 
out : 

“Glad I came. Your butler looked as if he 
hated to leave me alone with the umbrellas. 
No complaints. My Miss Molyneux wouldn’t 
let you in, Mr. Marrable.” 

“You will have a cup of tea?” 

Watling shook his head. 

*“ Had tea—one cup—one slice of bread-and- 
butter. Respect my dinner.” 

Mrs. Marrable indicated a chair. Watling 
sat down, crossed his sturdy legs, and chuckled. 

“Speed up is the motto of my house. I 
like to know where I am. Never expected to 
find myself here, but here I am. Your boy, , 
sir, was flung at my head; my girl is flung at 
yours. I lke your boy; I hope you will like 
my girl.” 
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This was the Watling Way—straight, uncom- 
promising, honest. It is, also, the way of the 
modern world, but it was not, unhappily, the 
Marrable way. The Marrables, leaving out 
Gerry, wandered to their conclusions down 
fragrant lanes, preferring by-paths. Whensome 
bold iconoclast said to the Squire: ‘‘ Why 
don’t you sell your land?” that gentleman 
of ancient lineage had replied humorously: 
“God and my solicitors would never allow 
i 

Confronted by silence, Watling rushed on: 

“TI told your boy that I might drop in this 
afternoon ; and the more I turned the idea over 
in my mind, the better I liked it. Why not 
get solidly down to facts?” 

““Why not ?”’ asked Mr. Marrable. 

Mrs. Marrable’s tired, heavy lids half veiled 
her beautiful eyes. Watling was what she 
had expected him to be. And she had recog- 
nized, as soon as he spoke, his vitality, his 
“drive.” Between him and her tossed an 
Atlantic of differences that could never be put 
into words that were not offensive words. A 
Stewart of Arradaile was incapable of being 
offensive in the literal sense. All her instincts 
at the moment were defensive. June may have 
read her aright. The girl opened her lips and 
then closed them firmly. If she urged her 
father to “go slow,” he would “accelerate ”’ 
out of sheer contrariety. A glance at Gerry 
was reassuring. He, at any rate, was listening 
to Authority with attention and appreciation. 
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Watling went on, using gestures. 

“‘ The young people have taken to each other. 
I make this comment for what it’s worth. 
They seem to have—er—drifted into this attach- 
ment 3 

“Danced,” suggested Gerry. 

“Right. I ran at Mrs. Watling—raced ! 
Never could drift, never. Now—this is my 
position. I want more than a son-in-law. 
I want ason. I want a young gentleman who 
can relieve me of a strain which is becoming 
tauter each day, who can carry on when I’m 
carried out.” 

This last sentence revealed Watling at his 
best. He spoke simply, and with a dignity 
which quickened the pulses of June and Gerry. 
But the effect on Mr. and Mrs. Marrable was 
otherwise. Watling’s excess speed left them 
giddy. The Squire admitted afterwards that 
he had been “ spread-eagled.’” Mrs. Marrable 
said softly : 

“Are you suggesting, Mr. Watling, that Ger- 
ard should go into your—business ? ”’ 

“ That’ssthesidea,”* 

“Impossible ! ” 

The Squire tempered this: 

“My wife means that we have—er—other— 
er—views for our son.” 

“What views? Tell me.” 

The Squire became speechless. Mrs. Mar- 
rable shrugged her slender shoulders; Gerry 
said indiscreetly : 

“Yes—what views? I’ve been looking for 
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a job from every view-point. And I see a sort 
of desert. In this desert, far away at present, 
looms up an oasis—the Emporium.” 

Mrs. Marrable smiled derisively: 

“Seriously, Mr. Watling, do you believe 
that our boy can help you in your business ? ”’ 

“He did help me to-day. Possibly, what 
he did was a flash in the pan. He put right 
something that was wrong. That pleased him 
and pleased me—up to a point, but I have to 
give my public what it wants, right or wrong. 
Still—I touched my hat to your boy this morn- 
ing; I believe that I can make something of 
him. We'll see.” 


IV 


Watling lay back in his chair and stretched 
out his legs. At the same time he assumed 
an expression familiar to Miss Molyneux and 
the ‘‘ Heads.” That expression _ signified: 
““T’ve done my bit, and more than my bit; 
do yours.” 

‘Brass tacks’? had been hammered home, 
and the hammering reverberated in Mrs. Mar- 
rable’s sensitive ears. She decided, much too 
quickly, that the tacks were of brass and also 
the hammerer. If the big reception-rooms 
had been open, if the strain upon her tired and 
embittered mind had been less, if Watling’s 
offer had been made before the War, she 
would have temporized delightfully. She said 
acidly : 
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“‘T have already told you, Mr. Watling, that 
the idea of our son going into your business is 
impossible.”’ 

Watling sat up, gripping the arms of his 
chair, bristling—at his worst. 

“What do you say, sir?” 

‘For the moment—nothing.” 

Watling turned savage eyes upon his hostess. 

““ Impossible ! If the boy ain’t—I mean 
isn’t—good enough, it is impossible. Am I 
to understand that you think your son is too 
good for my business ? ”’ 

“You may think what you please, sir.” 

The lady had lost her temper. Everybody 
except Watling knew it and deplored it. Wat- 
ling, naturally enough, beholding her calm and 
cold, jumped to the conclusion that she was 
deliberately insulting—HIM. 

He stood up, glaring. June rushed at him, 
quivering with sympathy. 

“Dear Daddy 

But he repulsed her. As swiftly Gerry has- 
tened to him. 

“Mr. Watling, I—I a 

The autocrat held up a clenched fist. 

“No,” he said hoarsely, choked by emotion. 
“Leave me alone. I can handle this on my 
own. I know dam well that I’m on the mat, 
outside, a person.” 

He had overheard. 

Everybody winced, even Mrs. Marrable. The 
Squire looked upward as if invoking Providence, 
uneasily conscious that Providence, since the 
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War, seemed to have lost sight of and touch 
with the Marrables. 

“You share,’ said Watling virulently, “‘ your 
butler’s opinion of me. I’msorry. He doesn’t 
know any better. But you He con- 
trolled himself with a mighty effort; the rage 
went out of his trenchant voice, dignity came 
back. ‘‘I—I - 

His voice failed ; his hand went, tremblingly 
to his collar, pulling at it. 

** Are you ill, Daddy?” 

Again he waved her back, struggling desper- 
ately to speak. 

“He is ill,” faltered June. 

Watling’s voice returned. 

*“No, no. Come, child.” 

He turned and walked slowly towards the 
door, as June glanced desperately at her 
lover. 

“T will go with you,” said Gerry. 

Watling heard him, and turned at the door. 

“T want my daughter, nobody else.” 

This was final. The lovers exchanged glances. 
Watling went out, followed by June. Mrs. 
Marrable rang the bell. 

“Winchester,” she said quietly, “‘ will open 
the front door for them.” 


v 


Gerry waited till the front door slammed 
before he faced his people. 
‘** Are you satisfied ?’’ he asked his mother. 
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The Squire said hastily: ‘‘I need a stiff 

whisky-and-soda.”’ 
‘Presently, George, 
rable. 

‘““Damnably upsetting, I say. Nobody’s 
fault, really, except Winchester’s. Our hands 
were forced.” 

“Are you Satisfied, Mother ? ”’ 

Gerry asked the question with a forbearance 
that appealed poignantly. Mrs. Marrable’s 
hands were trembling. 

““T—I don’t know. I have been driven— 
driven. I lost my temper. Why should I keep 
it when everything has gone? Everything 
that I value. Yes, I am derelict—derelict.”’ 

Her hands covered her face. 

Gerry, torn in two, regarded her as helplessly 
as his father. Both men had this in common— 
true kindliness of heart, a desire, which might 
be impotent, to help others in distress. The 
Squire whispered to his son: 

“Sal volatile ra 

“Don’t be absurd,”’ said Mrs. Martabie 

“Mr. Watling m—meant well, Elizabeth. 
Putting myself in his place 

“Ridiculous! You can’t put yourself in 
his place. His place is his Emporium. The 
man is common; the girlisn’t. I admit that. 
He’s a pusher; he pushed himself in here; 
he pushed me to the wall. We have had a 
horrible experience.”’ 

“T shall stick to June,” said Gerry. ‘‘ But 
—will she stick to me?” 


>? 


murmured Mrs. Mar- 
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Mrs. Marrable remained silent, but hopefully 
silent. She had never indulged in recrimina- 
tion. Persons did so, not gentle-people. Curi- 
osity beguiled her to question Gerry about the 
Emporium. What had he put right in a huge 
shop where so much must be wrong? Regret- 
fully, she put curiosity from her. Gerry, 
obviously, had gone to the Emporium against 
the expressed wish of his parents. This man, 
Watling, must have hypnotized him. Anyway, 
the less said about that the better. 

“IT shall go and lie down,” she declared. 
“This has brought back my neuritis.” 


VI 


Father and son retreated to the dining-room, 
to the massive sideboard where a Point-to- 
point Cup, won by Gerry, had pride of place. 
Staring at the cup, the winner reflected that 
he had won it over obstacles and with the odds 
against him. 

“Say ‘when,’ Gerry.” 

‘‘None for me, sir. I—I hope to kiss June 
within the hour and You understand ? ”’ 

‘“Quite—quite. But—is it wise? A little 
harmless kissing is Will she rk 

“Ah! Will she? Mother has queered me 
with Watling. He’ll be stricken dumb again 
when he sees me.”’ 

“Um! That was a curious seizure just now. 
Can you explain it?” 

“No. But they told me, at Laburnum 
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Lodge, you know, that excitement was bad 
for him. He takes drops...” 

The Squire nodded. Hope was reviving in 
his honest breast, romance coloured a drab 
present. Just before Watling’s untimely 
entrance, he had caught a glimpse of June as 
a bride upon Gerry’s arm; he had “ vetted” 
June as “‘sound’’; he had told himself that 
old families could be rejuvenated with new 
blood. His mind had strayed as far as “ settle- 
ments,” dear to all Marrables ; he had joyously 
considered the “‘lifting” of the mortgage 
on Thorpe-Marrable. ... 

But all this was to be achieved in the Mar- 
rable way. He could not see Gerry in the 
Emporium. Impossible was the word. 

“Things may adjust themselves, my boy. 
If it wasn’t for the old ’un, I’d tell you that 
you'd picked a winner.” 

“And I keep on telling you that she hasn’t 
picked me. Watling is a great man, a great 
teacher. June knows that. June’s wits got 
me into the Emporium. Now, I’m hopelessly 
out of it, sacked, discredited. What’s the 
use of throwing stones at Mother? What’sthe 
use of arguing with you about the Emporium ? 
I tasted blood this morning “2 

He told the Squire what he had done. Mr. 
Marrable was mildly impressed and sharp 
enough to recall what Watling had said. 

“Tf his public, a lot of middle-class girls, 
prefer the wrong kit ‘i 

“T told you Watling was a teacher. He’s 
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educating his public. Supply the right stuff, 
advertise it, and you get the demand in time. 
Watling is a benefactor of the Nation.” This 
phrase was Judson’s, but Gerry had assimilated 
it. “If I could make you understand, sir— 
that’s impossible, if you like, unless you scrapped 
your Portman Square goggles. Oh, damn it! 
to touch the fringe of life, to find out what life 
is—movement, not stagnation—and then to 
be whirled off the joy-wheel es 

* Joy-wheel ? Isuppose Watling is colos- 
sally rich ?”’ 

““T don’t know orcare. It’s a sitter that he’s 
colossally in debt—must be. And do you 
think that his bankers or some syndicate of 
plutocrats would have backed such a man, 
if he wasn’t unique as a manipulator of money 
andmen? That’sself-evident. Judson hinted 
at it; so did June; but it’s obvious even to 
my childish understanding.”’ 

The Squire blinked at his son. He had 
never heard Gerry talk like this. 

‘“But, Gerry, my dear boy, you owe some- 
thing to us, don’t you?” 

Gerry pointed a discriminating finger at a 
portrait which hung above the mantelpiece, 
a knight, Sir Gilbert Marrable, in his robes as 
Lord Mayor of London. 

‘“T owe something to him. He made money ; 
he was a Watling; he looks rather common. 
I shall walk to Maida Vale. I must see 
yune.”’ 

“Let Watling cool off.” 
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VII 


Had he seen June at the very moment when 
the Squire proffered this sound advice, Gerry 
might have reconsidered a_ too-precipitate 
decision. She was frightened, the more so 
because she guessed that her father was also 
frightened. They took a taxi to Laburnum 
Lodge. Watling lay back, saying nothing. 
He returned the pressure of June’s hand, and 
let it rest in his. His thoughts, strangely con- 
fused, hovered in and about the Emporium. 
The Marrables had ceased to be. 

Was he breaking down P 

If he broke down, could his Bills Payable 
be met ? 

When he built the Emporium, he had refused 
obstinately to turn his business into a Limited 
Liability Company. He could have done as 
others have done, reserved the Ordinary Stock, 
and raised the necessary capital by selling Pre- 
ferred Stock. The few whom he consulted 
urged this course upon him. It meant security ; 
it meant, also, a directorate, inquisitorial ques- 
tions from shareholders, a slight loss of per- 
sonal initiative and the loss of personality. 

He had his own way, as usual. 

“Are you ill, Daddy?” 

“Don’t talk, child; I shall be all right before 
we reach home.” 

“Not a word to your mother,” he whispered 
presently. 

When he reached his house, he seemed better. 
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He walked to his room, followed by the anxious 
June, and sat down. 

“Shall I ’phone for Mr. Rigby-Keane?”’ 

NOS 

Fortunately, Mrs. Watling was out. 

“Who told you about Rigby-Keane ? ” 

““ Mother.” 

*“ Keep what she told you to yourself.” 

June rang the bell, and instructed a parlour- 
maid that the Watlings were not at home, if 
any visitor called. It didn’t occur to her that 
Gerry would call. 

“Right,” said Watling, smiling at June. 
“Don’t you worry, child.” 

“But I do. How can I help it?” 

Watling saw a troubled face, and supposed 
that she was thinking of Gerry. He dared not 
speak of the Marrables. 

“You can give mea kiss. I'll have my bath 
soon, and rest a bit before dinner. Does my 
voice sound queer? ”’ 

She kissed him and assured him that his voice 
was normal, but it had lost its vibrant inflec- 
tions. 

“To please me, won’t you lie down now? ”’ 

‘“‘T think I will, but here, on the sofa. 

Mustn’t scare mother. May doze a bit—hope 
so.” 
She sat beside him stroking his forehead. 
To her surprise he fell asleep within five minutes. 
She was sitting beside him when she heard the 
front-door bell tinkling in the distance. 

When Watling awoke, he pronounced himself 
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refreshed and vigorous again. He bustled off 
to his bath, leaving June in the Pompeian hall. 
Her mother was still out. A  parlourmaid 
flitted past on her way to the dining-room. 
Seeing June, she approached. 

“Captain Marrable called, Miss, about half 
an hour ago. He asked for you. But I said: 
‘Not at home.’ ”’ 
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I 


ERRY had not after all walked to Maida 
Vale. Impatience made him jump into 

a taxi. A pert parlourmaid’s “‘ Not at home, 
sir,’ was a blow over the heart. He knew 
that June must be at home. He tried to recall 
her face, as she followed her father out of the 
library. They had exchanged glances. What 
had her glance conveyed? He could see that 
she was frightened—and no wonder. But he 
had read more than that, something he had 
never seen before: love. But was it love for 
him ? He had come to the conclusion, after 
fragmentary talk—fragmentary because June’s 
reserves of speech had to be respected—that 
June had been defrauded of love as a child 
and a young girl. Mrs. Watling had been a 
devoted wife, not an adoring mother. Always 
her children had been “‘ shushed ” into orderly 
behaviour as soon as Watling entered his house. 
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It was his house, kept swept and garnished for 
him. The children were bribed to be good, 
‘promised “sweeties’’ and “treats” if they 
played quietly in a nursery which, in Watling’s 
days of struggle, adjoined the sitting-room. 
Family Prayers, read immediately before break- 
fast, was a chastening experience. Watling 
would rush in, plump down upon his knees, and 
beseech the Deity, at the top of his voice, to 
-be merciful to the miserable sinners collected 
together. June, as a child of three, said to 
her mother: “ Is God very deaf, Mummie? ”’ 
Mrs. Watling, taken aback, hazarded a reassuring 
answer, whereupon June said wonderingly: “If 
‘He isn’t, why does Daddy shout at Him?’”’ 
The actual prayers were read from a book that 
had been used by Watling’s father and grand- 
father. It might be regarded as an anthology 
by the pious, or by the light-minded as an album 
full of clippings, carefully pasted in. There 
was no continuity about these clippings culled 
from passages in the Old Testament, and no 
compromise. The God of Watling’s fathers was 
a God of Wrath, a Person to be propitiated. 
When June was ten she frightened a nursemaid 
out of her wits by saying solemnly: ‘‘ You 
know, Susan, I believe that we’re all going to 
Hell anyway.” 

A Christian resignation informed Mrs. Watling 
conspicuously absent from Mrs. Marrable. Pros- 
perity had been taken from one lady and given 
tothe other; it had pinched Mrs. Watling, taken 
colour from her cheeks, flesh from her bones. 
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Gerry knew that inwardly she was protesting 
against hustle and bustle, panting breathlessly 
after Watling with June in the background, a 
source of pride but a fearsome responsibility. 
And then, of course, June was too clever for poor 
Mrs. Watling. 

June admired Watling tremendously. Did 
she love him? Had pity for him bloomed 
suddenly into love ? 

Sorely perplexed, Gerry bethought him of 
Entwhistle. He had faith in the Piper as an 
adviser. He would ask the Piper to dine with 
him at some quiet restaurant. Gerry admitted 
ruefully that he was disorganized. Physically, 
he had a bitter taste in his mouth and an odd 
feeling of lassitude... . 

The Piper had rooms above his shop, which 
saved cab and tube fares, and a faithful body- 
servant, an old batman, who disapproved of 
the shop. Had there not been a private door 
and a private staircase to the rooms an ex-Cold- 
streamer would have, very regretfully, left 
Major Entwhistle’s service, which is significant 
to the thoughtful mind inasmuch as pride, 
privilege, prejudice and what not are now almost 
entirely confined to what was known as the 
lower and middle classes. 

Up these stairs, two at a time, bounded 
Gerry. Hehad’phoned the Piperfrom a public 
office in the Vale. The Piper refused to dine 
out. He insisted that Gerry should share a 
simple meal to be cooked by his batman, who 
would mix immediately a preparatory cocktail. 
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““Don’t dress.” 

__ The Piper’s sitting-room, which served as 
_ dining-room also, was like himself, stiffly formal 
_and on the shabby side. Gerry knew that Ent- 
whistle had been accepted wholeheartedly by 
his brother officers as a ‘‘ pincher.” He had 
_ to pinch, although he played polo, but the Piper 
made a bit with his ponies, and rode many 
ponies that were joyfully lent to him. It was 
understood by the subalterns that the Piper 
had sustained losses to which he never referred. 

“T’ve crashed,” said Gerry. 

The Piper listened to the Jeremiad, nodding: 
his head from time to time. When he was in 

possession of all the facts, he began with the 
Maida Vale end. 

“ The ‘ not-at-home’ incident means nothing. 
Could she have guessed that you would be ass 
enough to follow a wounded bear into his den ? 
I can’t help you much, because I don’t know 
Watling. I have no idea how he will take 


voice.”’ 

‘‘That puts the girl into a false position. 
If excitement is bad for her father, she must 
go slow. So must you. Have you written to 
her? Not yet. You can write from here. 
Probably she is writing to you. Did you have 
the gumption to inquire after Watling? You 
did.” 

“ The girl hadn’t noticed anything wrong with 
him. Then I asked for June.”’ 
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‘‘Unsound tactics. However—I sympa- 
thize.”’ 

“Thank you, Piper.” 

“You are up against three snags—your people, 
Watling, and yourself.” 

ef Myself-f 220 = 

“We are eternally up against ourselves.” 

“‘Am I up against June?” 

“T don’t know. June is up against herself 
Loe. = 

Gerry lit a cigarette, conscious that the Piper’s 
grey eyes were seeking chinks in his armour. 

“June is a mystery.” 

“We're all mysteries. Wash your hands. 
A Dover sole and two chops will be here in five 
minutes.”’ 

Gerry retreated to the bathroom, where he 
Saw an immense sponge, a pair of hard hair- 
brushes, a cake of brown, unscented soap, a 
Service razor, and a barber’s strop. Watling’s 
bedroom de luxe show-window flashed into his 
mind as he turned on the hot water. 


II 


At dinner, in the presence of a servant, the 
talk confined itself more or less to Entwhistle’s 
business. The Piper’s books on horses, on sport, 
on everything connected with the Profession 
of Arms stood in serried ranks almost out of 
sight and reach. Books dealing with his busi- 
ness were as obviously in constant use. Per- 
haps designedly, the Piper spoke of his business. 
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““When I crashed, when I was told that I 
‘should be crippled for life, I puzzled out what 
I could do. It is always a puzzle, the right 
adjustment of aptitudes and idiosyncrasies. I 
thought of horse-coping, but I couldn’t stick 
the disability of not being able to ride. My 
father was a squarson, more squire than parson. 
Also, he was a collector, keen as mustard over 
a bargain. He collected ivories, the cheaper 
gems, and old glass. He put me into the Cold- 
stream with four hundred a year. He left mea 
badly plastered estate and his collections. I 
sold the estate, and kept the collections. I 
‘started this shop with his stuff, knowing a 
little, not much, about values. My pony-coping 
experience helped, and, well, the ardour of the 
«hase is a ruling passion. It can’t be wiped 
out of a man. I chivvy bargains instead of 
foxes, and I get a lot of fun out of my 
hunts.” 

“T got a lot of fun this morning.” 

“Did you? We'll go into that presently, 
when we've lit our pipes.” 

They went into it, exhaustively, smoking 
much tobacco. Finally, the Piper saw Gerry in 
Watling’s hard at work and enjoying himself. 
He did not accept Mrs. Marrable’s too hasty 
conclusion that a Marrable had been hypno- 
tized by a Watling, but he realized, with grim 
amusement, that Watling, a radiator of energy, 
had changed in a jiffy by sheer force of per- 
sonality Gerry’s angle of vision ; he had oper- 
ated successfully on astigmatism. 
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“The old boy came to us with a magnificent 
offer. He suggested that I—I might carry on 
when he was carried out.” 

‘*He must have lunched too well.” 

“1 lunched with him; he’s very moderate 
with food and drink, but has the best. That 
Emporium ! He looks after his people. 
Every man and woman has a bonus on the 
profits. He has a Welfare Department, gentle- 
women in it, well paid, simply to get in touch 
with the rank and file. He’sa big man. And 
my mother insulted him.” 

“Tf he’s a big man he’ll overlook that.” 

This was comforting. The Piper turned from 
a big man to a small one. 

“Your father——? ”’ 

“The Squire is a peace-at-home optimist.” 

“And your mother ae 

The question was rapped out. The Piper 
remembered that Gerry had been popular with 
his men in France, because he had considered 
them. As much could be said of other young 
officers. Under great stress these boys, fresh 
from the public schools, displayed not only 
valour, which had been inculcated in the playing 
fields, but unselfishness which wasn’t. 

““ Mother—poor mother.” 

“You are sorry for her, are you?” 

“She was the jolliest mother in the world 
before the War, a real pal. I may have a lot 
of trouble with mother, because she sees me 
territorially. That’s bred in her. I’m a Mar- 
rable of Thorpe. She suggested to the Squire 
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that I should be appointed his agent. Back 
to the Land is her cry. She has never forgiven 
you, Piper, for selling your land. Industrial 
England exasperates her. She says.that every- 
body nowadays is too material. That’s why 
Watling infuriated her. Mother sees half truths 
as whole truths. She sees Watling as a tin god 
of Mammon.” 

“And you don’t?” 

“If I could make mother see Watling as I 
see him, she would go down on her knees and 
beg his pardon.” 

““T can’t see Mrs. Marrable on her knees to 
anybody.” 

““Mother means to use pressure. The Squire 
would much sooner have a row with me than 
her. I may have to leave the house.” 

“You are prepared to do that?” 

(6Esarm.! 

“You really want to stick to Watling, to 
work in the Emporium, to put your back into 
it? How?” 

‘‘T must find that out. I gobbled the first 
good chance that came along. There will be 
other chances. It’s quite likely I might help 
in the Welfare Department—games—cricket, 
football, tennis 4 

The Piper assented to this. 

“Yes; I see a billet for you there. I’m 
rather pleased with you, Cucumber, I am indeed. 
And what you tell me about the Emporium is 
an eye-opener. If all businesses were run upon 
similar lines of service and co-operation in ser- 

5 
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vice, we shouldn’t have these industrial troubles. 
We must get you back into this Wonderland. 
See Watling. Talk to him as you've talked to 
me. He offered to help you, as between man 
and man. Hold him to his promise.” 

“Piper—I will.” 

“June or no June?” 

“June or no June.” 

“You nail your flag to the mast?” 

ce ik dar. 

‘*T must call you Gerry after this. Somehow 
—the Lord knows how !—you are no longer a 
vegetable.” ; 


Ill 


Before the friends parted a letter was written 
to June. Upon June a hardened bachelor had 
nothing to say. Gerry had to act upon his own 
initiative. The Piper—so it was whispered in 
the Brigade—had been “let down” by some 
young lady of quality. Many women liked this 
quiet, unobtrusive man, and he liked them in 
return. June had said to Gerry: ‘‘ Major Ent- 
whistle is a cold man, isn’t he ? ” to which Gerry 
riposted sharply: ‘‘ He’s been chilled.” 

This was Gerry’s letter. 


Darling June—I want to stick to you, rain or 
shine. For God’s sake don’t think of me as a 
fatr-weather lover. I mean to make good. 

Yours till I do and after, 
GERRY. 
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He sealed the envelope and posted it himself, 


before midnight. Then he went home and to 


bed, but he didn’t sleep soundly. 


IV 


Watling told Mrs. Watling what had passed 
in Portman Square, ending up viciously: 
** Damn these Marrables. What did I tell you 
—aristocrats, rotters! Have nothing more to 
do with ’em.” 

“Willie, you mustn’t get excited again.” 

“Right. Iwon’t. But don’t you say ‘ Mar- 
rable’ to me, or I may go off the deep end.” 

Of his alarming voice-failure not a word. 

“Of course not, Willie. I feel just as you 
do, only more so. If our June married a duke, 
they would look silly, wouldn’t they ?”’ 

Watling surveyed his wife with whimsical 
astonishment, reflecting that a woman with 
time on her hands must waste a lot of it reading 
novels. Dukes ? Tchah! 

Mrs. Watling murmured deprecatingly: “I 
merely meant, dear, that the child might marry 
anybody after the education you've given her.” 

““She’s a good girl,’ said Watling, “‘ and 
sensible, as Iam. I must keep my eye peeled 
for a clean, enterprising man of business, and 
then—throw ’em together, what? ”’ 

‘Yes, Willie. If you give your mind to it, 
I shall feel happier.”” She sighed. ‘I wish I 
knew what the child was thinking this instant 
minute.” 
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“It’s your job, Mother, to find out. That’s 
where you come in, see? but—no Marrables.” 

He was dressing for dinner, when this talk 
took place, and, in Mrs. Watling’s eyes, he 
looked quite himself. Later, he tackled his 
dinner valiantly. Afterwards he played a game 
of billiards with a friend and neighbour who 
dropped in. 

Mother and daughter were left alone in what 
was called (by Mrs. Watling) the boudoir. Both 
the women hated this too pretentious room, 
“done up regardless’? by one of Watling’s 
“Heads.’’ Watling was responsible for the 
decoration. ‘‘ Have a go at Louis Fifteen,” he 
had commanded. Accordingly, the walls were 
panelled with “ Watteau”’ silks; the furniture, 
excellent reproductions, were strictly “‘ period.” 
But one missed somehow Rose du Barri and 
ladies like her. June remarked to her mother, 
when she first saw the room: “ We’re not in 
the picture, are we? ”’ 

‘Don’t tell your father that,’’ Mrs. Watling 
enjoined. 

It was almost unseemly to knit jumpers in 
the boudoir, but Mrs. Watling did it. June, 
with a derisive sense of its significance, laid out 
ae Patience,” 

“Your dear father has told me everything.” 

“ Not everything,” thought June. 

“And we both agreed that we were lucky to 
have a child as good and sensible as you are.” 

Mrs. Watling had thought out this opening, 
but she felt incapable of straying much farther 


ll 
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afield. She hoped that June would do most of 
the talking. Then, maternal comments would 
be in order. 

June said nothing. 

““ Those Marrables i 

“The Marrables are the Marrables, Mother, 
and we are the Watlings. I don’t know exactly 
what father has told you, but I saw and heard 
everything. Mrs. Marrable lost her temper 
under some provocation.” 

“To call Mr. Watling—a person! ” 

**Yes; it was dreadful.” 

*“ Their name must never be mentioned again 
in this house, never.” 

“You feel that?” 

“Naturally, Ido.” Mrs. Watling bristled, if 
one can speak of a dove bristling. “I think 
exactly what your father thinks.” 

“Father asked for trouble. He tried to 
speed things up.” 

“Of course he did. Where would you be, I 
ask, if he hadn’t speeded things up all his 
fe 2.” 

This flight of imagination was well within 
June’s powers. She answered simply : 

‘‘T suppose I should be washing up after 
supper, sausages and mashed.”’ 

‘Indeed you would. I have nothing against 
Captain Marrable, personally, but iS 

She glanced tentatively at her daughter’s 
pensive face. The eyelids were faintly pink. 

‘“‘T hope you’ve had a good cry and got over 
it. Oh, for Mercy’s sake, stop playing that 
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silly game and look at me. Have you any 
proper pride?” . 

“T hope so.” 

“* You are not secretly engaged to this young 
man?” 

ing No.”’ 

“You wouldn’t have become engaged to him 
without our consent, would you? You are 
dependent on us. I told your father, before 
dinner, that you could marry anybody—any- 
body.” 

“If I can marry anybody why not Gerry ?” 

Mrs. Watling stopped knitting. Being sorely 
muddled she grew irritable, thinking only of her 
husband. 

“Because, aS a good daughter, you can’t. 
It would fuss your dear father into his grave. 
I’m very anxious about him, and you ought to 
be, too.” 

“IT am,” murmured June. Suddenly, she 
flamed. Colour flowed into her pale cheeks, 
her dark eyes sparkled. 

itlove erry, 

Mrs. Watling gasped. And yet, in her heart 
of hearts, she was not surprised, because all 
women, however stupid and self-centred (she 
was neither), have a nose for the ambushed 
Cupid. They detect the imp in unlikely places ; 
they draw this inference and that, signs ignored 
by clever men, which put together justify con- 
clusions. 

“You guessed that I loved him the other 
night.” 


Troy 


— 
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“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

“That is not a denial. When you kissed me, 
Iknew. And you were on his side then. Now 
you are on father’s side.” 

2 Ves; am??? 

“‘ And I agree that father mustn’t be fussed. 

You would tell him to-night what I have just 
told you, but you won’t, because of that.” 
_ “T’d sooner tear my tongue out. It might 
kill him. Now, child, in my day modest young 
women would have been ashamed to admit that 
they loved a man till they were properly engaged 
to him. If you love Captain Marrable, you 
must unlove him.” 

“Perhaps,” said June. 

Mrs. Watling smiled. 

“Ah! Iknew you wouldn’t disappoint me.” 

“But I may. And Gerry may disappoint 
his people. The thing that really matters is 
that we shouldn’t disappoint each other. Dis- 
appointment kills love, it eats it away.” 

“You do say the most extraordinary things.” 

“I’m trying to be honest with you and myself. 
You have never been disappointed in that way, 
Mother. You married father believing him to 
be a wonderful man; he is; and he has gone 
on growing more and more wonderful. You 
hate this room, but you love father because he 
spent so much money on it, for you. Money 
really means nothing to you but that. Your 
man made it; you accept it as a solid proof 
that he is the man you took him to be.” 

“T never cared for money.” 
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‘‘But you would have been disappointed if 
father had failed to make it. I don’t care 
about money either. But I’m like you in this. 
I want to marry a man not a mouse.” 

“You mean to marry Captain Marrable ? ” 

‘“‘T haven’t said so yet.”” Firmly but gently, 
she continued: “‘ You must trust me. I owe 
so much to father that I am frightened; I. 
want to help him all I can, because he needs 
help. I could no more forget that than you 
could forget to give him his drops. For his 
sake the name Marrable shall not be mentioned 
in this house, till eo 

aclu ie 

“Till he mentions it.” 


Vv 


Mrs. Watling, before she fell asleep that night, 
told Watling that June was good and sensible 
and that his ears would not be lacerated by 
the name—Marrable. During their long mar- 
ried life, curiously free from friction, inasmuch 
as Mrs. Watling had wholeheartedly loved, 
honoured and obeyed her husband, Watling had 
expected his wife to tell him everything that 
might be deemed of importance. Because she 
did this, he listened patiently also to much that 
wasn't important. Accordingly, he believed on 
this occasion all that she said about June, the 
more so because so little really was laid before 
him. If the girl was good and sensible, if she 
agreed that the name Marrable must be regarded 


a 
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as anathema, a regrettable incident might be 
reckoned closed, hermetically sealed. Of all 
the persons concerned in this narrative he alone 
composed himself for untroubled slumber, and 
very soon was enjoying it. 


Watling’s for Worth Chapter VIII 


I 


ATLING took particular pleasure in 
watching his customers drifting in and 

out of the Emporium upon the morning after 
the “‘dust-up.’’ They belonged to the middle 
class, the backbone of England, invertebrate 
without it, sober, respectable, hard-working, 
God-fearing people—all, all sound at core. 
Above and below these meritorious millions 
were the “ rotters.’” Watling was no politician. 
In his youth he had respected Members of 
Parliament ; in his prime he was beginning to 
disdain them, to question their motives, to ask 
querulously what they “did.” He had given 
undivided energies to his job, why the devil 
couldn’t these paid servants of the public earn 
their salaries ? He fumed and fussed when he 
glanced at leading articles dealing with unem- 
ployment and poverty. Acts—drastic legisla- 
tion—were needed not words. He indicted as 
‘*“rotters’’ Syndicates and Socialists and aristo- 
crats. Could a leisured class be regarded from 
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a rational point of view? Certainly not. The 
‘swells’ kept away from the Emporium; he 
did not cater for them. The Socialists engin- 
eered strikes ; the Syndicalists preached openly 
black ruin. According to Watling anybody who 
wanted something for nothing must be a fool 
or a knave. Labour ought to be paid hand- 
somely, and decently housed. In that sense he 
was a Labour man, heart and soul. But, being 
a tremendous individualist, he opposed national- 
ization of industries. 

He watched the steady ebb and flow of 
customers, chuckling inwardly. No Marrables! 
In the Emporium, frock-coated gentlemen were 
reminded that humbler customers must be 
treated with courtesy and attention. All cus- 
tomers were equal in the sight of the Autocrat, 
whether they disbursed pence or pounds. 

He was feeling rich. Not rich in the vulgar 
sense. His Bills Payable, to be met when due, 
prevented any such common exaltation. No, 
he was rich in the things that mattered; he 
radiated prosperity for all; he was successful, 
happy in his home and happy out of it, a— 
FORCE. 

Still—he must conserve his energies, carry on 
quietly, persistently, without ructions. Why 
haveructions? In this spirit he dismissed from 
his mind the “ dust-up,” and surveyed Totten- 
ham Court Road with a beaming smile. Port- 
man Square belonged to another planet. 

When he reached his office, punctual to the 
minute, Molly received him as usual. 
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“Did you notice the hunting ladies in the 
centre window ?”’ 

“No, I didn’t,” snapped Watling. ‘‘ What 
about ’em?” 

““Mr. Judson says that it’s a fine ’ad.’ He 
predicts confidently that we shall have it both 
ways.” 

“ce Hay ? a? 

“Great appeal to what is good and bad in 
us.” 
ce Us ? 33 
“‘T mean my own sex, Mr. Watling. About 
my own sex I have no illusions. We want what 
we want—wear or tear. Sound wear happens 
_to appeal to me and women like me; flimsy 
tear, light stuffs, are as fetching in their way 
to women unlike me. I must say that the 
young lady who is ‘all wrong’ looks sweetly 
pretty.” 

“We'll see how it pans out, Molly.” 

“Yes, sir. Miss Latimer, of the Mantles, 
would like an interview, if you could kindly 
spare her two minutes.”’ 

“‘ What does she want?” 

‘*To see you, sir.” 

“Very irregular. She ought to see Mr. 
Smiler.”’ 

‘i She has: -sir.? 

“Show her in.” 

Miss Latimer, hardly more than a name to 
Watling, entered timidly. In a huge shop 
where all the ‘‘shoppies’’ were spoken of as 
young ladies, Miss Latimer can hardly be de- 
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scribed as anything else. Watling, scrutinizing 
her keenly, decided that she must have made 
a sorry breakfast. Was she under-nourished ? 
He liked her looks, true to Watling type. She 
appeared to be pretty and modest, tall enough 
and slender, the right figure to sell mantles to 
customers who believed that what embellished 
a saleswoman must necessarily embellish them- 
selves. 

““T’m always ready to hear what my people 
have to say, Miss Latimer, but I expect them 
not to worry me about trifles.”’ 

“What is a trifle to you, sir, may be a matter 
of serious importance to me.” 

Her voice was low and sweet, but Watling 
took credit for that. No “‘shrilling” in any 
department. The customer is never wrong. A 
soft answer from a saleswoman is “ biz.’ 

““Say what you have to say as briefly as 
possible.” 

“T’ve been fined, sir. Inattention to duty, 
but I wasn’t inattentive.” 

““Come, come, Miss Latimer, hadn’t you better 
go and make up your mind not to be fined 
again.” 

He spoke pleasantly, thinking to himself: 
“What this girl needs is a chump chop, not 
over done.” Girls, when off-colour, starved. 
At breakfast, that morning, he had noticed with 
some irritation that June didn’t “‘ whack ”’ into 
her eggs and bacon. All his working life Wat- 
ling had eaten sizzling rashers of bacon at break- 
fast. “‘ Sticks to the ribs, what ? ”’ 
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“Tf you could let me off, sir. I need every 
penny of my salary; I do indeed.” 

“The Head of your Department, Mr. Smiler, 
fined you. He has been with me fifteen years. 
I must support authority.” 

“‘T understand, sir a 

She moved slowly and gracefully to the door, 
paused irresolutely, and turned beseeching eyes 
upon the autocrat. 

“Tf I could be transferred to another depart- 
ment . 

“e Why ? 3? 

“II m-might give more satisfaction else- 
where.” 

Watling nodded, the Olympian Zeus. 

“Tl see about it. Wait. You'll be giving 
satisfaction, perhaps, in Heaven, if you don’t 
eat more meat.”’ 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“Not at all. My people owe it to me to 
keep themselves fit. You look—er—inade- 
quately nourished.”’ 

As she hastened from the Presence, Watling 
made a pencil note upon a pad. This was the 
Paneny -?: 

‘“‘Latimer—grievance unexplained—another 
department—peaky but not tearful—see to it 
What price Smiler ? ” 


II 


He frowned slightly when he thought of 
Smiler, whose smile was ever on tap, a bland 
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smile, self-opinionated. However Smiler knew 
all that there was to be known about mantles. 
You were sure of that when he smiled. 

“Never quite cottoned to Smiler, plausible 
fellow. Dare I speak to Molly about him?” 
_ Miss Molyneux entered. As a rule Watling 

dealt with the letters which none could answer 
save himself between the hours of ten and 
twelve, but these two hours had never been 
sacrosanct to correspondence. Appointments 
with magnates were made for twelve and after, 
high noon. ‘‘ Heads” could see him at any 
time. He boasted that he could stop in the 
middle of an important letter, transact other 
pressing business, and finish the letter imperturb- 
ably. When he was dictating letters to Molly, 
ideas often flitted into his mind. Then he 
would break off, jump from his chair, pace up 
and down the room, talking volubly. Molly, 
seizing another note-book, would jot down every- 
thing said in shorthand. 

The Watling Way. 

““Captain Marrable wishes to see you.” 

“Damn Captain Marrable!”’ 

She spoke too loudly, and Molly had forgotten 
to shut the door. Gerry’s face appeared. 

“T am damning myself, sir.” 

’ “Suffering Barnacles! ”’ 

Molly—and who dares affirm that she was 
disloyal >—fled. Gerry advanced according to 
plan, but he shut the door first. Watling 
scowled. Scowls do not intimidate a man who 
has been “‘ over the top.” 


‘ 
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“You regard this,” said Gerry politely, 

“as an intrusion, but it isn’t. If you had 
refused to see me, which I anticipated, I 
should have waylaid you in Tottenham Court 
Road.” Then, with sincere solicitude, he 
added: “It is an immense relief to find you 
here, sir, looking, if I may say so, as—as fit as 
a fiddle.” 

ce Thanky.”’ 

“You promised to help me to help myself. 
You have the reputation of being a man of 
your word.” 

“ Throwing bouquets at me, young man, isn’t 
going to advance your interests. I call this 
_ cheek.”’ 

““ No—it’s business.” 

“Sit down,” growled Watling. Back of his 
mind he was muttering: ‘“‘ Mustn’t get excited 
—cool off—be sarcastic.” 

“You buy in the cheapest markets. I’m in 
the market. You can get me, on trial, cheap. 
No salary, not a bob, till I earn it.” 

“ My girl put you up to this.” 

‘“No; I haven’t seen June or heard from 
her. I’m here to fight for my own hand.” 

“Crowing in my yard, what?” 

‘“Yes—I haveideas. You admitted that. I 
have another idea this morning.” 

“Which you offer for nothing. Nothing for 
nothing, and the best value for sixpence is my 
motto.” 

‘All the same, if you saw sixpence lying 
on the pavement, you’d stoop to pick it up. 
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That would be getting something for nothing.” 

“You ask me, after what happened yester- 
day, to give you a job in my shop.” 

ce Yes.” 

Watling surveyed him grimly. The face of 
the autocrat was hard and uncompromising. 
All his life he had exercised his great gift of 
thinking and acting swiftly, often too swiftly. 
If he came to grief through excess speed, he 
would console himself with the reflection: 
“Can’t have it both ways.” 

Suddenly he grinned; and the grin to a man 
more observant than Gerry revealed the cun- 
ning of a fighter who sees an opportunity. He 
had considered Gerry as a potential son-in-law ; 
he had done more, being astoundingly acute in 
his judgments of men : he had “ glimpsed ”’ possi- 
bilities in Gerry, appraising him as clean-minded, 
honest, healthy, and clay plastic to the hand of 
a master-potter. Hecould help the boy, and the 
boy, when trained, might help him. June might 
do somuch worse. Being at heart generous, ever 
ready when giving to risk more than he might 
receive, Watling had rushed to Portman Square 
expecting Marrable gratitude. We know what 
he got instead. He left that mausoleum of 
buried splendours the slave of all that was worst 
in him. Never, never should his daughter enter 
a house where he had been so grievously insulted. 
Characteristically, the insult at his life’s work, 
at his grandiose monument, the Emporium, 
rankled and ravaged more than the insult to 
himself. In the eyes of a lackey he might be 
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a “person.” Add “‘age”’ to a person, and the 
description fitted. 

Back of all this lay the disconcerting convic- 
tion that he couldn’t get ‘“‘even”’ with Mrs. 
Marrable. 

Now—by all the barnacles who ever suffered ! 
—he could. Her son asked for a job in his 
despised shop. He should have it. Her own 
weapon turned against herself 

It is in his favour, that he was honest with 
Gerry. 

“‘ Before you add another word, put this into 
your pipe. You are not going to marry my 
daughter with my consent. Iain’tafool. She 
_can marry you without it. Iknowthat. You 
can marry her without the consent of your 
parents. And if I know myself and them, two 
young fools will be asking for bad trouble— 
and they’ll get it. Have I made that plain? ” 

“Perfectly.” 

** And still you ask for a job. Why?” 

‘On account of what happened yesterday I 
have left my father’s house. There has been 
no row. My people hate rows. My mother 
can be described as taking this lying down ; my 
father is sitting up, and he sides with her. He 
thinks me a young fool, but he’s too kind to 
say so. I have left Portman Square, tempor- 
arily, because it isn’t cricket to accept free 
board and lodging from them when I’m break- 
ing—according to them—both the letter and 
the spirit of the Fifth Commandment.” 

This fell the more heavily upon Watling 
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Pes ts) 


because it was delivered lightly. He could ’ 


hardly see this sun of the House of Marrable 
through a pea-soup fog. 

Gerry continued : 

‘*T want to work under you because this is a 
wonderful business; I want to find out, if I 
can, the secret of your success. I liked the 
fellows whom I worked with yesterday. It was 
fine team-work. They played up.” 

Watling leaned back in his chair, stroking his 
massive chin, trying to see Gerry as a “ rotter,” 
honest enough to admit that he wasn’t behav- 
ing like one. 

“‘T’m staying with a friend for a few days, 
till I find rooms. I can’t sponge on him long.” 

“You have told him, hay?” 

‘Yes. He approves.” 

““Does he? Now, you listen to me. There 


is no such thing as nothing for nothing in this: 


building. And if I pick up sixpence, why I 
give it to the next old matchseller I meet. I'll 
take you on * 

Sir e 

“Don’t thank me,” said Watling harshly. 
“It’s business. You will be placed on the pay- 
roll to-morrow. You will be here at ten to the 
tick ; you will go to the Publicity. Can’t settle 
your wages,” he used the word deliberately, 
“till I find out your worth. You’ll begin at 
bottom. Now, Molly—I mean Miss Molyneux 
—has passed an opinion on what you did yes- 
terday. So has Judson. But I—I pass my 
ownopinion. Yesterdayiswipedout. Iwasn’t 
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very serious with you yesterday. To-day you 
come to me as an inexperienced young man out 
of the street asking for a job.” 

Gerry said humbly: 

*“There’s a crowd outside your centre win- 
dow.” 

“IT know. That’s one up to you, only one. 
And what we gain on the swings we lose on the 
roundabouts. We sold a line of flimsy riding- 
kits because they looked sweetly pretty. Now, 
on principle, I’m not a kidder, butit’s legitimate, 
up to a point, to kid people who insist on 
kidding themselves. Take the Watling shoe. 
Have you ever noticed the ‘ ads’ of the Watling 
shoe? ”’ 

Gerry responded brightly : 

‘“‘ High-grade, welted shoes, sensible heels, 
sizes and half sizes three to seven.” 

Watling raised his brows. This young 
““ swell’? was a knock-out. 

‘‘ Strictly between ourselves, the sizes are not 
quite true to label. Humour the ladies, what ? 
Our fives are really five and a half. Got it?” 

‘“‘For keeps,”’ replied Gerry. 


Til 


Watling said, less harshly: 

“‘Let’s have this idea. Probably it ain’t—I 
mean it isn’t worth much—Watling’s for Worth 
first, last and all the time—but out with it. 
Wait.”’ His voice became solemn, impressive. 
“You want to discover my secret. The secret 
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of success in big business. CHARACTER— 
Poricy. Character wins if there is a sound 
policy behind it. You can find out the charac- 
ter of this place for yourself. You've spotted 
one thing—team-work. We pull together, all 
of us, because all are interested in results, per- 
sonally interested—Bonus. That helps to elim- 
inate—WaAsTE. No spying here! But—the 
slackers get reported and sacked. Why? Be- 
cause they’re wasting the time and cash of 
fellow-workers. Policy 2”? Watling’s face 
flowered into smiles. ‘‘ We give the best value 
for spot cash. Bad debts wreck good business. 
Hark back to the Watling Shoe. It 1s the goods. 
It zs the best in the market, and if,’’ his eyes 
twinkled, ‘‘ if we shade the sizes down, to tickle 
vanity, what does it mean? Giving more 
instead of less. Our advertising—! Ah! For 
years I stuffed my profits into ‘ads,’ but it’s 
chucking money into the sea to advertise inferior 
stuff. Cut losses. Keep off the beaten tracks. 
Discover new paths to fortune.” 

“Columbus !’’ exclaimed Gerry. 

“That’s an idea. Have we used Columbus ? 
Make a mem.”’ He scribbled down the name 
on his pad. ‘“‘ Now—go on.” 

“Your third show window—the bedroom de 
luxe . 

“ Anything wrong with that?” 

“The great attraction is missing. I saw a 
gorgeous bed and on it the daintiest nightgown. 
There ought to be a girl in the nightgown and 
in the bed.” 
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“You mean a wax figure?” 

“T mean a live girl, the prettiest girl you can 
find.” 

ce Um ! 3? 

“Tf we could veil the window—a pretty girl 
in bed in broad daylight would be rather blat- 
ant.’’ Watling nodded. ‘“‘ Too unconvincing. 
I see the bedroom in semi-darkness—glowing 
logs in the dog-grate—shaded lamp near the 
bed—the girl reading in bed—improving her 
mind.” 

“This is an idea.” He pressed his bell. 
When Molly appeared, he said briskly: ‘‘ Send 
for Mr. Haddock.”’ 

As Molly whisked out, Watling threw a 
searchlight upon a respectable “‘ Head.” 

“Haddock will be shocked. Haddock has 
lost freshness of outlook, but he has a nose 
and an eye for effect. Good man, Haddock, 
but kippered. Reading in bed ? Old- 
fashioned folks don’t like that. Ah!” He 
chuckled. “‘I can go one better. The girl 
faces the crowd—there’ll be a crowd—for five 
minutes; then she turns her back to’em. All 
the women will see the nightgown fore and aft, 
what ? All the men will wait till she turns 
her face to ’em again.” 

“Wish I’d thought of that,” said Gerry 
regretfully. Then he remembered that what 
appealed to Watling in this new idea had 
cropped out of June’s brain. And she had 
pledged him to secrecy. His face fell. He was 
obtaining goods under false pretences. Still 
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Mr. Haddock entered in less than three © 


minutes, patriarchal in appearance, wearing the 
white whiskers of a blameless life, and a long, 
clean-shaved upper lip. He stood respectfully 
at attention. 

“Who,” asked his Chief, ‘‘is the prettiest 
girl in Watling’s ?”’ 

Mr. Haddock’s upper lip became even longer. 

““T—I really don’t know, Mr. Watling.” 

Watling winked at Gerry. The wink, freely 
interpreted, meant: ‘‘ He doesn’t know. That 
sort of knowledge escapes my ‘ Heads.’ They 
do know everything cut and dried in their 
departments. Beyond that—nothing.”’ 

“Youdon’tknow. Right. Send Mr. Judson 
tocame;> 

Mr. Haddock retired, bewildered and slightly 
pained. 

“Haddock,” said Watling, ‘‘is responsible 
for that show window. Out of consideration 
for Haddock, I must go easy with him. Go 
easy with your employees, and they go easy 
with you. Haddock would have raised objec- 
tions, taken up what he thinks is an impreg- 
nable posish. No posishisimpregnable.’’ Sud- 
denly recalling his position with all Marrables, 
Watling added hastily: ‘‘I mean im the 
Emporium.” 

“ Quite,’ murmured Gerry. 

“You,”’ continued Watling, “‘ shall pick the 
prettiest girl, Go round with Judson. Come 
back and report. I must get on with my 
letters.” 
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IV 


Judson and Gerry reported within the hour. 
Obviously, Judson was full of enthusiasm and 
suggestions. Watling invited the young men to 
sit down. Judson was awed. He had never 
sat down in the Presence. It occurred to him 
that Watling might offer refreshments. 

** Well, whois the prettiest girlin Watling’s ? ”’ 

Judson replied : 

** Miss Starkey won our Beauty Competition.” 

“So she did. That was an ‘ad’—and no 
mistake. Send for Miss Starkey. Wait. She 
might object.” 

“From my knowledge of Miss Starkey she 
would not object. Miss Starkey, sir, has been 
in the public eye. I think she feels that she 
is out of touch with the public in the Stationery 
Department. After the Competition, for at 
least three months, Miss Starkey doubled her 
salary in ‘coms.’ The public is so fickle, sir. 
To-day, they have forgotten Miss Starkey. 
May I make a suggestion Pa 

‘“‘That’s what you’re here for.” 

“‘T suggest, sir, that if you put Miss Starkey 
into your show window she may be stolen 

** Stolen $e6 

‘* Miss Starkey might be lured on to the halls 
if she were given too much publicity.” 

© FroerSpeediup i: 

“You don’t want the prettiest girl in the 
Emporium. To make a real hit if 

Veg 22 
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“You only want one thing, superlatively ~ 
effective at short range—the Glad Eye.” 

“‘Mr. Haddock will be shocked. Has Miss 
Starkey the glad eye?”’ 

Judson answered with authority : 

“The young lady has not the eye I have in 
mind, sir.” 

‘Glad eyes are not encouraged here,”’ said a 
reader of Family Prayers. ‘‘ However—I have 
always said that we can provide anything— 
anything. Who, I ask, has the glad eye? ”’ 

“Giggles, sir. I—I beg your pardon. I 
mean Miss Trotter of the Sweets Department. 
Her intimate friends call her—Giggles. She 
sells more Chocolate Caramels than any other 
young lady—to men.” 

“Um! Id like to have a look at Miss 
Trotter.” 

“Yes, sir. She’s in the waiting-room. I 
have said nothing to her, but I guessed that 
you would—er—want to have a look at her.” 
Loyal to a fellow-worker, Judson added: “‘A 
most respectable young lady and most business- 
like.” 

S Hetcnena 

Gerry wondered whether Watling saw comedy 
in this. He decided that he didn’t. Nor did 
Judson. Both men had become absurdly 
solemn. Important issues were at stake. A 
“glad eye,’ as an “ad” beguiled and yet 
frightened Watling. Excitement was in the 
air. With his lively imagination he beheld 
thousands of men waiting impatiently for the 
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glad eye to be turned on them. The nose- 
flatteners were women. To attract men had 
been regarded by Watling as a problem as 
baffling as utilizing the power, the wasted 
power, of the tides. Why not label Miss Trotter 
—THE BriDE? Upon a chair in front of the 
glowing logs might be spread a ravishing 
wedding gown, and its adjuncts. The women 
would stare at that. Upon a lily-white hand 
would be seen the ring. 

Romance ! 

Gerry remained silent, respecting the silence 
of a sage. He saw that he was moved pro- 
foundly, under the spell of a dramatic moment. 

““ Giggles ’’ was ushered in, not giggling. She 
confronted the autocrat nervously. Why had 
she been summoned? A clear conscience sus- 
tained her. 

Watling spoke: 

‘Good morning, Miss Trotter. Do you ever 
get tired, standing all day selling chocolate 
caramels? ”’ 

‘It zs hard on the feet, sir. No complaints, 
sir. 

“Good. How would you like to lie in the 
most beautiful bed in the world, from three till 
six, wearing a super-nightdress with cap to 
match? And the bed with you in it will be 
placed in our centre show window.” 

‘Excuse me, sir; I—I simply couldn’t.” 

““You won’t do it, to oblige me, at—at a 
slight increase of salary? Nothing immodest 
—God forbid!” 
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Much flustered, Miss Trotter murmured : 

“‘T’d rather not.” 

She glanced appealingly at Watling, and glad 
eyes unmistakably coaxed him to spare mantling 
blushes. As unmistakably Watling was being 
coaxed. Judsonlookedunhappy. Gerrysaved 
an abominable situation. 

“‘The editor of Gingerbread happens to be a 
friend of mine, Miss Trotter. Ill bet you, here 
and now, five pounds to nothing that he’ll snap 
you for his front page.” 

“‘Giggles’’ absorbed this, looking distract- 
ingly pretty. 

“Would he really ? ”’ 

Inspiration descended upon Judson. 

‘“Excuse me, Miss Trotter, but what is the 
name of that young lady in the Sweets Depart- 
ment, who is something like you, not so attrac- 
tive, but st 

“You don’t mean Miss Bisbee ? ” 

‘Pretty, petite, and pert.” 

““That’s Miss Bisbee.”’ 

Judson said portentously : 

“ She’ll do it, Mr. Watling. We needn't keep 
Miss Trotter from her duties.” 

At this, Gerry was hard put to it not to 
smile. Fortunately, the former discipline of 
the parade ground restrained him. Watling 
said sharply : 

‘““Send for Miss Bisbee.” 

Poor Giggles! The glad eyes dimmed with 
tears. Trained toclutch at opportunity, dazzled 
by the overwhelming thoughts of what she 


we 
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could buy in Watling’s for five pounds plus a 
slight increase of salary, she capitulated. 

“Tm sure I’m always one to oblige. If you 
ask this as a favour, Mr. Watling, sir, I’ll do 
my best.” 

“Good girl! Off with you.” 

Miss Trotter retired, dabbing at the glad eyes. 

Watling sighed his relief, and helped himself 
to a mild Jamaica cigar. He didn’t offer one ~ 
to Judson or Gerry. 

“You two can get to work. Ill tackle Mr. 
Haddock. Ask him to step this way, Mr. 
Judson.” 

Gerry understood that he wastoremain. He 
wondered what Watling would say. Would he 
express gratitude? 

“Now, Mr. Marrable, don’t mix up sentiment 
with business. Pro tem., you will work with 
Mr. Judson. Very smart, Mr. Judson. He 
turned the trick by introducing Miss Bisbee.”’ 

““Yes,’”’ agreed Gerry, generously. 

**Youcanlearnalotfrom Mr. Judson. Well, 
learn it.’ 

“T’ll help myself with a pitchfork.” 

“* You said just now that the editor of Ginger- 
bread was a friend of yours.” 

‘“‘ Yes—we were at Eton together.” 

“Eton? Do they make editors out of Eton 
boys? Why have I never heard of Ginger- 
bread ?”’ 

‘‘ It’s a society rag, sir. Mostly snapshots of 
hunting, racing and shooting people.”’ 

“Um. And this old Etonian makes it pay ?”’ 
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“He does.” 

“You surprise me.” 

“It surprises him. A fellow never knows 
what he can do till he tries. My great pal, 
Entwhistle, who was in the brigade with me, 
is doing well with a curiosity shop. That neck- 
lace—you remember ? ”’ 

Watling nodded, at a loss for words, a rare 
and not refreshing experience. Gerry con- 
tinued : 

“You'll find old Etonians everywhere—on 
the stage, on the Stock Exchange, in shops, 
horse-coping, pug one aeS 

“* Suffering 

“‘ They’re not are I’ve been suffering, 
because I’ve been short of a job that suited me. 
The War flattened us out; took the wind out 
of us, deflated us.” 

“Plenty of gas left in you, I must say.” 

““T hope so. We're up against the Board- 
school boy, and we mean to down him.” 

“Ho! Judson is a Board-school boy. You 
won’t be up against him ; you'll be under him. 
Don’t talk of downing anybody—wrong spirit 
—unchristian — stupid. We raise ourselves 
when we help to raise others. That’s the 
Watling Way.” 

Had he forgotten Mrs. Marrable ? 

Utterly, at the moment. He was quoting, 
quite unconsciously, not the least parts of a 
speech delivered to his employees at the annual 
banquet given to them. 

Gerry went his way, snubbed, mercilessly 


J 
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-snubbed, for the second time within forty-eight 
hours. 

-— But he was learning the lessons of life, teem- 
‘ing, rich, inexhaustible life, at first hand. 
Not hearing from June, ardently expecting a 
‘letter, he had sent her a telegram after breakfast: 


“Meet me at four, if you can, in the Dogs’ 
"Cemetery, near the Lancaster Gate Tube 
*Station.”’ 


Would she keep tryst with him ? 


Vv 


When Gerry left the Presence, Colonel Wright 
rwas ushered in, tall, handsome, and virile. 

He happened to be one of Jorgenssens’ young 
umen. There had been, once upon a time, a 
‘Dane of the name of Jorgenssen, who had made 
sa fortune out of jute. He left this fortune to 
two sons, still alive but much older than Wat- 
ling. The sons abandoned jute, and interested 
ithemselves in persons. They became interested 
in Watling after the haberdasher’s death. Jor- 
genssen pulled plums out of other men’s pies, 
and a “ plum” in the city means one hundred 
thousand pounds. Jorgenssens nourished their 
remarkable brains upon the brains of younger 
men. Colonel Wright was one of these. He 
had left Jorgenssens and joined up at the 
beginning of the War as a ranker. He was a 
Lieutenant-Colonel when the dove of Peace flew 
from the Ark, preened her wings, and vanished. 
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He worked for Jorgenssens, not in their dingy 
offices but ‘‘-outside.”” He brought fish to the 
Jorgenssen net, earning a large salary and larger 
commissions. 7 

On the Stock Exchange, dignified brokers 
spoke of Colonel Wright as a “‘ remissier,”’ or 
—in the vulgar tongue—a runner. 

Watling liked him, but had never asked him 
to his house. 

“Well, Colonel, glad to see you. Have a 
cigar ?”’ 

Wright was offered and accepted a Corona de 
Corona. He had fine, capable hands and Wat- 
ling noticed them as Wright was gently pinching 
the end of the cigar. Then, for ten minutes 
the two men talked business. Jorgenssens had 
financed Watling when he began to start small 
shops. Jorgenssens, when Watling decided that 
many small shops meant waste of time and 
energy, encouraged Watling, against the advice 
of his solicitors, to build the Emporium. Jor- 
genssens, in brief, were the autocrat’s biggest 
creditors, and they gobbled, in addition to a 
legal rate of interest upon cash advanced, a 
certain percentage of Watling’s profits. As 
security they held a first mortgage upon the 
building itself. Ata forced sale it was doubtful 
whether such security was ample enough; 
hence the percentage on the profits. 

Wright, not as a “‘remissier,” but in his 
capacity of confidential go-between, reminded 
Watling of the flight of time. Jorgenssens were 
old men. 
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_ “And what about it?” asked Watling 
bluntly. 

“You are what is called a good life, sir. 
Many years of activity lie in front of you. But 
Jorgenssens are putting their affairs in order.” 
 “ Always were in order, apple- pie order, so 
long as I’ve known them.” 

“Quite so, still 
“You have something up your sleeve. Out 
ith it.” 

““ They have offered me a very junior partner- 
hip.” 

“Very sensible. Couldn’t have picked a 
etter man. Carry on.” 

“T have accepted, and most gratefully, under 
ertain conditions. The conditions, Mr. Wat- 
ing, were not imposed by me. They emanate 
rom Mr. Ambrose Jorgenssen. You know their 
olicy, none better. They have financed you, 
nd men like you, leaving you a free hand. All 
ig business is carried on to-day under grave 
isabilities.”’ 

“Not mine,” said Watling. As Wright 
emained silent, he added aggressively: ‘‘ Do 
ou tell me that my business could be run 
better or more profitably ? ” 

“Good Lord, no. The faith that Jorgenssens 
lave in you, sir, is quite as fervent as the faith 
you have in yourself. ”” Watling nodded, more 
t ease, as Wright continued: “ Mr. Ambrose 
orgenssen suggests that in your interests quite 
s much as his own it might be safer to turn 
Watling’s into a Limited Liability Company. 
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We would undertake the flotation. Really the 
whole transaction would be a matter of form. 
Jorgenssens would cancel the mortgage on the 
building and take up the Preferred Stock. 
You would hold and control Shares and the 
conduct of the business.” 

“And what has given Mr. Ambrose cold 
eat 

Wright smiled. 

“An old man’s circulation, Mr. Watling. 
He only asks you to do what others have done.” 

“And if I say—no?” 

““We continue as before.” 

“Right. I don’t say—no; and I don’t say 
—yes. I must think it over.” 

Certain 

Wright stood up, dignified, alert, a fine figure 
of a man. 

““ How does this affect you personally ? ” 

“‘T should undertake the flotation. Jorgens- 
sens are tired. Details weary them more and 
more. Industrialconditions worry them. They 
count on me, on my energies, to secure for 
them more peace of mind. You don’t look at 
this suggestion entirely from the point of view 
of cash. If you did, it would be very greatly 
to your advantage to—to say ‘ yes.’ ”’ 

“Perhaps it would.” 

‘Thank you for listening to me so patiently.” 

“Tlike you, Colonel. You’resquare. Doing 
anything this evening ?”’ 

Cas No.” 

“‘ Perhaps the wife doesn’t let you dine out.”’ 
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“Tm a bachelor, Mr. Watling.” 
“What! Nobody you like better than your- 
self, hay?” 

“* Possibly—my mother.” | 
“Dine with us to-night. You'll meet Sir 
Herbert Boveney, and one or two others, and 
you'll meet my wife and daughter.” 

“Thanks. I shall be delighted.” 

Watling saw the Colonel to the door, and 
shook his hand cordially. Then he sat down 
again at his desk, thinking hard but not 
of limited liability companies. This was his 
shought : 

“Captain Wrong is scrapped. What’s the 
natter with Colonel Wright ? ”’ 


VV atling’s for Worth Chapter IX 


I 


UNE had not written to Gerry because it 
was impracticable to do so without risk 

of discovery. Letters at Laburnum Lodge 
were posted by one of the maids, and placed 
in a pillar box of bright red leather (with G.R. 
stamped upon it), which stood in the Pompeian 
hall. June, too, was aware that she had 
excited rather than allayed maternal sus- 
picions. Mrs. Watling would be sure to glance 
at any letters addressed to her daughter in 
masculine handwriting. Fortunately Gerry had 
foreseen this. Accordingly the envelope was 
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typed upon the Piper’s machine. If Mrs. 
Watling saw it, she would suppose that it was 
from some tradesman. Gerry’s telegram, too, 
reached June after Watling had left the house, 
when a faithful wife was absorbed in house- 
wifely duties. 

June read the letter and the telegram in her 
bedroom. 

Who shall dare to say when love quickens in 
a maid’s heart from the emotional physical 
attraction into the conviction that HE is the 
MAN? Can any woman answer such a ques- 
tion? Does she not founder in a quicksand 
of speculation? If June had put into words 
what she was thinking, she would have said to 
her mother: ‘‘ I love the man whom I believe 
Gerry to be.’’ Honest avowal of his feelings 
strengthened that belief. The curt simplicity 
of his letter pleased her. She kissed it and 
put it away ; she burnt the telegram. 

She decided to meet Gerry under clandestine 
conditions. Romance dropped upon her like a 
snowflake. It touched her with magical delicacy. 
A soft enchantment lingered ; a prosaic court- 
ship had become lyrical; she thrilled. 

What of the weather? Lowering clouds 
impended, shutting out the blue. The bare 
boughs of trees in the garden seemed to be 
waving uneasily under pressure from a north- 
east wind, a Bolshevik wind from frozen Russia. 

“Rain or shine, I'll meet him.” 

Her laugh tinkled. Spring might be tardy, 
but the vernal elixir was flowing in her veins. 
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She laughed because she was thinking of the 
trysting-place. The Dogs’ Cemetery ! And close 
to the tube. Gerry had thought of that. He 
had plotted and planned. Had he reflected 
that the Dogs’ Cemetery held innumerable tiny 
monuments to fidelity? Fidelity in man or 
beast appealed to her tremendously. When 
she considered infidelity—as she met it in 
modern novels and plays, the standing dish of 
all disastrous marriages—she was racked upon 
the eternal triangle. Gerry had captured what 
was left of the cave-woman in her. But he 
mustn’t find that out yet. She was afraid 
of the cave-woman, and experienced pleasure 
in defeating her. As a child she had con- 
founded Mrs. Watling by exclaiming, before 
visitors too: “‘I won’t have a second helping 
of roly-poly, I won’t—I won’t, because I’m a 
greedy little beast.”’ 

Now, at the ripe age of twenty-two, conscious 
that something must be suppressed, she whis- 
pered to herself : 

“Gerry can’t kiss me in the Dogs’ Cemetery. 
I—I mustn’t let him kiss me.” 


II 


Gerry, not June, was unpunctual. He 
reached the Dogs’ Cemetery at a quarter to 
four. Having nothing better to do, he inspected 
the tombstones and read many inscriptions, 
Upon one was a single line: “‘ He had his Day.” 
Gerry accepted this, in good faith, as true, 
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There was no name, no date, upon the stone, 
but enough moss and lichen to indicate that 
remote period before the War. The size of 
each grass-covered mound indicated also the 
size of the dog beneath it. The dog, who had 
his day, must have been a large dog, possibly 
a favourite retriever belonging, perhaps, to some 
country gentleman with a house in London. 

He had his day. 

That meant many days, a succession of 
jolly, care-free days under beneficent autocracy. 
It might mean more than this, the possibility 
that a kind master envied his dog, that the 
inscription meant: “‘ My dog had his day, but 
I have not had mine.” 

Speculation upon this point ceased at five 
minutes to four. Would June come? If she 
did, she might or might not come by tube. 
He peered through the railings. The Bayswater 
Road was empty, a howling desert, because 
June could not be seen in it. The tall, smug 
houses, the homes of the opulent children of 
Israel, loomed up unsubstantial, shadowy. All 
material things were disintegrating in Gerry’s 
eager eyes. June was not in sight. 

When he saw her, the world changed. She 
approached the trysting-place, walking neither 
too fast nor too slow. She wore a short fur 
jacket trimmed with chinchilla; she carried a 
neat umbrella not yet unfurled. Gerry stood 
still admiring her poise, her self-possession, the 
“finish ” and “quality”’ of her. She was “‘ just 
right.” 
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June never saw him till she passed into 
the Cemetery. Then she stood still; and he 
advanced. He put his hands upon her shoul- 
ders bent down, and kissed her reverentially. 

““ How sweet of you to come!”’ 

He held her, for a moment tenderly, knowing 
that she was trembling and not free from quak- 
ings himself. 

“You thought I wouldn’t come? ” 

“IT wasn’t sure.” 

He released her and glanced about him. 
They were alone in the Cemetery, and outside, 
in the Park, few people could be seen. The 
weather remained unpropitious to lovers. A 
‘cold, bleak day in March. But these two were 
on the borders of Peter Pan Land. 

“Walk and talk,” said Gerry. ‘‘ How much 
time have you?” 

June had decided that it would be discreet 
to be back at five, thereby evading importunate 
questions. To mask feelings aroused by Gerry’s 
kiss, she walked and talked too fast. On the 
broad, smooth gravelled path, under the smirk- 
ing eyes of loitering nurse-maids pushing 
‘‘ prams,’ she became again her calm, calculating 
self. . Calculating, as an adjective, has been 
debased. It is applied by men to women 
offensively. All women are instinctively calcu- 
lators. Men—fathers, brothers, lovers—bully 
them into being so. Calculation, in the eyes 
of women, implies forethought, wariness, pru- 
dence. 

She ended breathlessly : 
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‘* The name Marrable is not to be mentioned 
at Laburnum Lodge.”’ Being still a girl, she 
added irrelevantly: ‘‘How I hate names of 
pretty shrubs given to ugly houses.” 

Gerry pointed to a vacant bench. 

“Let’s sit down.” 

They sat down oblivious of Boreas. 

Gerry spoke hopefully but truthfully: 

“* Mother has taken up a commanding position 
on her back; the Squire is on the fence, but 
he won’t climb down my side of it. After 
breakfast he exacted, just as your mother did, 
a sort of pledge from me that I would ‘ spare’ 
mother. I—bolted with a suit-case. It would 
be pleasant to think that my absence would 
make their hearts softer and fonder, but it 
won’t. They are no more to be budged from 
their convictions than oaks from the soil. They 
are oaks. I wrote to you from the Piper’s last 
night. The Piper is a trump. He offered me 
what he calls the Prophet’s Chamber, ten by 
twelve. I took possession of it at nine-forty- 
five, but I can’t prophesy. A minor prophet, 
to us, is about as useful, at such a pinch as this, 
as a minor poet.” 

June laughed, although Gerry’s face was 
serious. 

“At ten, my dear, I was at the Emporium. 
The name Marrable7zs mentioned there. Thanks 
to you, I made another hit. If you had been 
present iN 

He laughed; June became serious. They 
both laughed when the tale of Miss Trotter was 
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told—with divigations. They became serious 
again—over the autocrat’s ultimatum. 

“He swears he will never consent to our 
engagement.” 

Instantly, June guessed why Gerry had been 
“taken on.”? She knew her father, in all his 
moods and tenses, even better than he knew 
himself. She saw him more clearly than her 
mother did. Mrs. Watling’s vision of her hus- 
band was blurred by his success, blurred, too, 
by her love for him. And yet knowledge of 
the father’s character and temperament had 
come to the daughter through the mother. 
Mrs. Watling had conjugated Watling for June. 
She had said a thousand times: ‘“‘ We must 
consider your dear father; he works so hard 
for us, child; he comes back to us tired and 
sometimes cross. We must never forget that. 
When you are older, dear, you will find out 
that all men must be humoured .. .”’ 

When June grew older and wiser than her 
mother, she repudiated the conviction that men 
must be humoured by women. A modern maid 
protested against such false teaching, against 
accepting a position so grovelling. Yet she 
accepted it, even smilingly, so far as Watling 
was concerned, and “‘ considered’’ him from 
every angle, drawing conclusions which would 
certainly have confounded the autocrat had 
she put them into words. 

. Her father was smiting Mrs. Marrable te 
the dust. Given the provocation it was what 
he would do and what he would revel in doing. 
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Didn’t he roar out at Family Prayers “ An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth”? 

He was capable, even as a churchman, of 
setting Mrs. Marrable’s son to work behind a 
counter; he might, in his righteous indigna- 
tion, ‘‘use’’ Gerry as Publicity copy. She 
saw a headline in the Picture Press: “ Ex- 
Guardsman selling cheese at Watling’s. He 
sells the best cheese!” 

She remembered that Gerry had said he would 
sell tooth-brushes. 

Her voice became caressing. 

“Father has taken you on.” 

“Yes; he’s too big a man to cherish an absurd 
grievance against me. Men understand men.” 

“Do they ?”’ she cooed. 

*“Of course they do. It was honest of him 
to warn me that he took me on my own.” 

““You—you think, you hope, that he will 
change his mind about our—our possible engage- 
ment ? ” 

“That,” replied Gerry cheerfully, ‘‘is on the 
knees of the Gods.”’ 

She picked her way delicately : 

“And you are taking on—anything—for love 
of me?” 

“Not altogether, darling. You are back 
of things. But, cutting you out, if I had never 
met you = 

“ Yes——? ”’ 

““T should go bald-headed for this chance. 
I’m fed up with wandering round the family 
mulberry tree, eating their mulberries. I want 
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to pick my own fruit in—in a new world. I 
feel as if I'd signed on with Columbus. The 
Emporium is a new world. I told your father 
that I saw him as Columbus.”’ 

““That must have pleased him.” 

“It broke a little ice. 

“You are wonderful, Gerry.” 

He was emboldened to seize her hand; he 
pressed it fervently ; the pressure was returned. 
Without another word they floated together 
into a diviner ether, far above impending clouds, 
immeasurably remote from smirking nurse- 
maids. The sun didn’t come out, because he 
may have felt envious. Drops of rain cooled 
warm faces. 

“Dash it! It’s raining.” 

‘“No—it isn’t, Gerry. It’s the loveliest day.” 

** Does that mean,”’ his voice trembled, ‘‘ that 
we two are engaged ?” 

ce Yes.’’ 

The hapless pair fell to earth. At that mo- 
ment,an elderly man in a short overcoat plumped 
down upon the bench beside them, tucked his 
shanks well under his coat, opened an ancient 
umbrella, put it up, and observed callously: 
‘Sharp shower. Soon over.” 


III 


Crabbed age and youth cannot sit together 
upon the same bench. Gerry jumped up and 
opened his umbrella. Under it June and he 
escaped. June murmured: 
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“You didn’t glare at him. But I did.” 

“ He lives. I could have slain him with my 
brolly.”’ 

They walked on in delicious silence, defying 
Boreas. Let the wind blow. Let the shower 
be sharp and drenching. Could either blow 
or wash love out of their lives? No. Gerry 
beheld dancing eyes, a lively damask on his 
lady’s cheek, red lips, Azs lips. A transformed 
June, a clinging June, asked absurd questions : 

““Aren’t the flowers like fairies? Do you 
see them, Gerry? The daffodils nodding at us 
under the trees, the narcissi winking ? ”’ 

There were no flowers, none. 

Gerry, almost a minor poet, replied with 
ardour : 

““Never saw sO many primroses and cow- 
slips in Hyde Park. Shall we make a daisy- 
chain ?”’ 

pLetsn, 

They made it out of simple words not to be 
profaned by repetition. It linked them more 
closely together. As they passed the little 
Cemetery, Gerry had to explain a cryptic utter- 
ance : 

“He had his day ; I’m having mine.” 

He escorted June to the Tube Station, where 
he spoke again cryptically : 

““T always wondered why stairs were built, 
when lifts were provided. Now I know.” 

He half expected, and feared, that lovers 
would be found in the twilight of the tube-stairs. 
After the incident of the elderly man anything 
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might happen as exasperating and unforeseen. 
The stairs were deserted. 

And, on the stairs—not a romantic spot— 
June gave her lips for the first time, ungrudg- 
ingly, to her lover. 


IV 


Later, in the train, where a smell of stale 
tobacco and wet garments pervaded the sen- 
tient air, certain plans were made. They would 
write to each other, and meet when they could 
as free agents, free to deal with their own 
_lives, but not selfishly regardless of the lives of 
others. Mrs. Marrable, for the present, must be 
“spared”; Watling must not be “fussed.” 

“Tt can’t rain all the time,’”’ observed Gerry. 
*“And, if it does,” he added hopefully, “‘ we 
are under the same umbrella.” 

June had ceased to be either calm or calculat- 
ing when she returned to Laburnum Lodge. 

Mrs. Watling was making tea in the Pompeian 
hall. One glance at her daughter’s rosy cheeks 
sufficed. 

“You have met Captain Marrable.”’ 

“Yes, Mother, I am engaged to him. After 
what you said you are not surprised, are you ? 
I want you to think of me as—as modest.” 
She smiled demurely. 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

June kissed her. Mrs. Watling began to dis- 
solve in tears. 

‘ Mother—it’s raining outside.” 
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“T don’t care; this will kill your father. 

His only child—so—so disobedient. How could 
ou?” 

ee How couldn’t I? You would have done 

the same. You—you did do the same.” 

Mrs. Watling gulped. Why had she told 
June her own little love story? Yes; her 
father, a petty tradesman, had been recalcitrant, 
obstinately so, turning up a nose already tip- 
tilted at a clerk in a haberdasher’s shop, irra- 
tionally regardless of the fact that his daughter 
was a pillar of the same humble establishment. 

“Your dear father was—different. And 
mine 3 

She closed her lips. The dead must be 
respected. 

“May I have a cup of tea?” asked June 
humbly. 

Trembling hands poured it out ; a quavering 
voice said tartly: 

“You told me, because you knew I couldn’t 
tell your father.” 

SRY ESS 

“That means that I—I become es 

““A party, an unwilling party, to a pious 
fraud.”’ 

Mentally, Mrs. Watling ejaculated: ‘‘ These 
girls ! How they do go on, to be sure! 
Is nothing sacred to them? Am [a loyal wife ? 
Am I a christian mother ? ”’ 

Leaving the answers to these bewildering 
questions in abeyance, she handed her brazen 
child the bread and butter. June took two 
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slices, placed one on top of the other, and ate 
with appetite. 

“She can eat 

June ate and talked, a lower-class exercise 
not commended by writers of Manuals of Social 
Etiquette. 

““T want to spare father. Gerry wants to 
spare Mrs. Marrable. As Gerry says, we are 
both under the same umbrella.”’ 

“Do you treat this as a joke?” 

“No. Really, Mother, I’m a wee bit fright- 
ened. I hesitated so long that at the last I 
plunged. And I’m glad I did. Perhaps the 
rain helped. It was so wet and cold and horrid 
in the Park, that I couldn’t resist squeezing 
Gerry’s hand oe 

“In the Park ? You had better change your 
shoes and stockings at once.” 

“‘T will change anything if you don’t ask me 
to change my mind about Gerry.” 

““T am to keep a secret from your father ? ”’ 

Under the criminallyimposed burden of silence, 
Mrs. Watling, as a christian mother, persuaded 
June to change damp shoes and stockings, 
bustling the child upstairs and into her bedroom. 
The autocrat might appear at any moment. 
A fire burnt brightly. The room, a triumph for 
Mr. Haddock, presented the aspect of a virgin’s 
bower: white-enamelled furniture, green cur- 
tains and carpet of the tint of a freshly-unfurled 
beech leaf, framed black-and-white etchings 
(June’s selection) on cream-distempered walls, 
and many books. 


>”? 
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Safe and secure (from male intrusion) Mrs. 
Watling thought: ‘‘ Whatis—is.” All “‘tags”’ 
with a Tupperian tang to them were a source 
of comfort to her; she could lean against them 
and dry her eyes. 

She repeated aloud: ‘‘ Yes, yes—what is— 
iss 

June took her hand and patted it. 

**Dear Mother, don’t you accept too meekly 
what you call divine dispensations? At this 
moment aren’t you thinking that I’m a trial ? 
But, I say—what is—7sn’t.”’ 

Mrs. Watling shook her head resignedly. 

“Tell me next that I stand on my head not 
on=my fects 

“But youdo. You think me flippant, trying 
to be clever, when I say ‘ what is—isn’t.’ And 
yet you see greater changes in everything and 
everybody than I do. Because things and 
people change, because there must be growth 
and decay, we know that nothing can be per- 
manent. You stick to a fixed standard. I 
respect your standard, although it isn’t mine. 
I am disobedient. My disobedience and Mr. 
Rigby-Keane’s positive orders that father is not 
to be worried and excited have upset you terribly. 
And I am so sorry. If I had said to myself 
‘what is—is’ I should have lied to you when 
I came in after meeting Gerry. In engaging 
myself to him I have been obedient,”’ she held 
up her head proudly, ‘“‘to my conscience. I 
loved Gerry, but I was not sure of him. Now, I 
am sure. And he, I hope, is as sure of me.” 
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“And your father will never speak to him 
again. When I say ‘ what is—is’ I mean just 
that—and quite enough too.” 

“ Gerry,” said June, with no trace of triumph 
in her soft voice, ‘“‘ worked at the Emporium, 
to-day, from ten till two. To-morrow he will 
work from ten to five.” 

“Mercy! You are right, child; I am stand- 
ing on my head. Why couldn’t you tell me 
that first 2?” 

June answered at length. Mrs. Watling 
grasped what she could of the facts, dolorously 
sensible that the real obstacles remained black 
and forbidding—in her eyes, unsurmountable. 
Self-pity assailed her. 

“I—I thought it would be all so different, 
child.” 

“Tell me what you thought.” 

““T can’t ; I’m too muddled.” 

Mrs. Watling’s thoughts, indeed, revealed by 
an expert, might have been exhibited as a 
super-film. She had foreshadowed June’s wed- 
ding almost as soon as the sex of her third 
baby was determined. She had seen the bride 
in white satin, carrying lilies of the vale (not 
valley). She had dressed the blushing creature 
herself. She had selected twenty potential 
bridegrooms. She had chosen her own gown ; 
she had dwelt rapturously upon every detail 
connected with the solemn ritual that unites 
two persons in Holy Matrimony. Finally, she 
had seen and hugged herself in the véle of grand- 
mamma. This vision splendid vanished, and 
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she saw in its place a run-away match, a re gistry 
office, furious parents, no wedding presents, 
no wedding cake, poverty creeping in at the 
door, love escaping by the window.... 


Vv 


Comedy’s imps escorted Watling from the 
Emporium to Laburnum Lodge, sensible, let 
us hope, that tragedy might put a stop to 
unseemly pranks. They ordained that Watling 
should not speak the forbidden name which, 
indeed, for the moment may have flown out 
of his nimble mind. Within five minutes after 
greeting his wife (more cheerily than usual) 
she said to herself: ‘‘ Willie is keeping a secret 
from me.’” What a salve to a troubled con- 
science! Nevertheless Willie’s secretiveness 
justified hers. 

It is likely that she would have blurted out 
the truth, had she been driven to the wall. If 
Watling had said: “‘ Young Marrable was with 
me this morning,” a loyal ‘“‘spouse”’ might 
have added, regardless of consequences: “‘ Yes ; 
and he was with June this afternoon.” 

Being a kindly soul she made allowances for 
Willie, acting upon the hypothesis that ‘‘ what 
is—is.’’ Metaphysical splitting of straws taxed 
imaginative powers enfeebled by constant super- 
vision of maidsand tradesmen. From Watling’s 
silence she inferred the worst. Because he was 
Watling, immutable, obstinate, a traveller upon 
the Watling Way, she could account for his 
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amazing action in giving young Marrable a job 
in the Emporium. He would regard that as 
“biz.”” And she never interfered with ‘‘ biz.” 
Outside the Emporium, young Marrable had 
ceased to exist. 

She was doubly sure of this when Watling 
said briskly: ‘“‘One more for dinner to- 
night.” 

““One more eee 

*“One, Mother, not twenty.” 

“ But we—we shall be thirteen at table. Oh 
dear!” 

“Nothing in that—superstitious tosh——! ”’ 

“Perhaps June could dine upstairs ya's 

““T’ve got one of Jorgenssen’s young men for 
June—sit next her at dinner, what—a live wire. 
Yousee, my dear, I said to myself: ‘I’ve scrapped 
Captain Wrong; I’ll hunt up Colonel Right and 
his name is—Wright. W—R—I—G—H—T.’”’ 

““ Gracious ! ”’ 

“ Yes—Finger of Providence! In New York 
they’d call it a—hunch. I'l tell you all about 
him.” 

There was much to tell, but Mrs. Watling 
had to simulate an interest in Colonel Wright 
which she was far from feeling. Quite apart 
from the unlucky number thirteen, although 
mysteriously linked to it, was this reflection : 
“‘ If Willie doesn’t kill himself speeding up, he’l1 
kill me.”” Excess speed in replacing Captain 
Wrong with Colonel Wright offended Mrs. 
Watling’s sense of decency. She collapsed upon 
another tag: ‘‘ You had better be off with the 
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old love before you are on with the new.” And 
June wasn’t off with the old love. 

Watling concluded : 

“Young Wright is the goods. Throw ’em 
together, hay ?”’ 

Mrs. Watling inclined her head, thinking: 
“TI do wish Willie was not such a man of sur- 
prises.” . 

More surprises awaited this bewildered lady. 

At dinner, in the presence of guests, Watling 
spoke with enthusiasm of Miss Trotter and the 
new “stunt.”’ There had been, apparently, a 
dress (or undress) rehearsal. 

His guests, business men but not rivals, were 
interested and impressed. The transpontine 
raciness of their host’s slang was excusable 
inasmuch as Watling had visited the Land of 
the Bone-dry Free to study at first hand the 
working of the big stores in New York and 
Chicago. And he had been entertained hand- 
somely by Emperors of Industry. 

“Take Henry Ford, now. Henry pays the 
biggest wages in the world. What does that 
mean ?’’ He answered the question solemnly, 
before the others could open their lips: ‘“‘ It 
means that Henry pays his men of to strike.” 

A guest moved uneasily in his Gothic chair. 
He happened to be Sir Herbert Boveney, the 
managing director of a big firm that did not 
pay the highest wages. He held the view that 
high wages were crippling industry. He spoke 
with authority, in plain English that pleased 
Mrs. Watling. 
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“Strikes—! I tell you, Watling, what you 
know as well as I do, that the leaders of the 
unions throughout the country have strike 
fever. And each is jealous of the other. Each 
tries to go one better than the other fellow. As 
for the men, nine-tenths of them are inti- 
midated. There must be legislation. I’m all 
for that. Peaceful picketing! Oh, my God.” 

The others joined in, a full chorus, whilst 
their host sat silent, telling himself that all this 
didn’t concern HIM. Cases were cited—out- 
trages—the hold-up of His Majesty’s mails— 
inside history—facts—a torrent of facts uphold- 
ing the contention that the Government must 
“do something.”’ When the tumult partially 
subsided, Watling said smoothly : ‘‘ These devils 
are not so black as you paint them. Had the 
leader of a big union to lunch the other day. 
After lunch ‘a 

“Ah! After lunch 2" 

‘“‘ After lunch he said to me: ‘ Mr. Watling, 
if the businesses in this country were run on 
your lines, there would never be any strikes.’ 
As the raven said: ‘ Never more.’”’ 

Mrs. Watling, more interested in birds than 
strikes, observed innocently: ‘‘ What raven ? ”’ 

“Never you mind, Mother. That’s what the 
raven said—a wise bird.” 

Boveney asked, with a faintly derisive smile : 

“You contend that a strike couldn’t happen 
with your people? ”’ 

Prenat do. 

**T wish I could share your optimism. Your 
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people, well-paid or not, would strike regardless 
of your interests and their own, if they were 
instructed to do so. J am of opinion that there 
is a conspiracy to aid and abet strikes, to injure 
and inconvenience our public to such a pitch 
that they, the public, will demand national- 
ization of the key industries.”” With an entire 
change of voice, as if dismissing a subject unfit 
to be discussed at dinner, he continued: “‘ Talk- 
ing of our public I went yesterday to a football 
match z 

Watling scowled, offended not by his guest’s 
words but by his superior air. How dared he 
be superior, when he paid low wages? Alone 
of those present, Mrs. Watling, at the farther 
end of the table, guessed her lord’s thoughts. 
She coughed, the signal agreed upon between 
them. Watling grinned at her, thinking: 

““Mustn’t get fussed. Thanky, Mother.” 

Still, recovering his geniality, he eyed his tall, 
handsome guest sourly. Boveney belonged to 
the Marrable class. He happened to be an 
“Honourable,” the younger son of a peer who 
owned collieries, an aristocrat. Naturally, in- 
evitably, such a man ground his own axe and 
the faces of toiling thousands under his master- 
ful thumb. 

“Tll bet sixpence he’s of kin to Mrs. Mar- 
rable.”’ 

This thought rankled. All swells were related 
to each other—and stuck together, presenting 
a solid phalanx of stupidity, arrogance, pig- 
headedness and greed. 
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__ But he was immensely cheered when he saw 
Wright talking with animation to June, who 
appeared to be listening with marked attention. 
And the child was looking wonderfully sweet 
and pretty, startlingly so. She couldn’t look 
like that if she cared tuppence about the other 
fellow. Mother had told the truth. June was 
good and sensible. 
Poor Gerry’s stock went on—slumping. 


W atling’s for Worth Chapter X 


I 


S the ladies left the dining-room, Mrs. 
A Watling coughed again; and Watling 
after finishing his port, gulped down furtively 
what he found behind the presentation salver 
on the sideboard. 

Mrs. Watling led her most important guest, 
Lady Boveney, to the gorgeous drawing-room ; 
June was the last to leave the Pompeian hall. 
Before doing so she espied a neat parcel, evi- 
dently delivered by hand and addressed to her. 
Being a lightning calculator she decided that 
Gerry might have reached Bond Street before 
closing time. Or, had a bold Lochinvar dared 
to buy for his fair Ellen an engagement ring 
before instead of after theevent ? She thought: 
“Could he be sure of me when I wasn’t sure 
of myself? ”’ 

She was wearing an exiguous frock, a “ con- 
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fection’’ that costs about five and twenty 
pounds and which can be sent by parcels post 
for sixpence. Under this clinging “‘ diamantée 
robe’”’ she managed somehow to hide the tiny 
parcel, and then, with heightened colour, walked 
slowly into the drawing-room. 

Without a word of warning from her mother, 
she had guessed why she found herself next to 
Colonel Wright at dinner, the unexpected 
thirteenth. But, fortunately for Mrs. Wat- 
ling’s peace of mind, they had sat twelve at 
table, because one man, at the last moment, 
had been summoned imperatively to Paris. 

Wright’s presence confirmed, of course, the 
unhappy conviction that Watling had “‘ taken 
on”’ Gerry with the sole intention of inflicting 
a grievous wound upon Mrs. Marrable’s pride. 
June said to herself: ‘‘ Everybody, everybody, 
seems to be asking for trouble.” 

She summed up the situation accurately. 


II 


Not till she reached her bedroom, not till 
she was quite sure that her mother would not 
“pop in,” did June open her parcel. It con- 
tained three beautiful rings, and a billet doux 
hastily scribbled in pencil: 


“My darling—which is best? Return all 
three if you like. My taste may not be your 
taste.” 


His taste, at any rate in rings, was her taste. 
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She “‘loved”’ all three. To select the best 
really meant the sacrifice of two hours’ sleep, no 
sacrifice at all, a delightful vigil. Many young 
men, she reflected, imposed their taste in en- 
gagement rings upon the women who had to 
wearthem. Sherecalled, half-whimsically, half- 
indignantly, a friend who had received a mon- 
strous solitaire diamond, set high. And the 
friend had sobbed out upon a sympathetic 
bosom: ‘“‘I hate fat diamonds; I must wear 
for ever and ever a chandelier drop.”’ 

Ultimately, she chose as “‘best’’ a square 
emerald encircled by tiny brilliants. She 
decided, too, that she would wear one plain 
ring beneath it and no others upon her left 
hand. It looked just right by itself. Before 
she slipped into bed, she hung the ring upon a 
thread of thick white silk, and, knotting the ends 
of the thread, poked her head through the frail 
halter. The ring nestled down close to a pal- 
pitating heart. The discarded rings were care- 
fully repacked. Next morning she would take 
them herself to Cartier’s. 

Lying in bed, with caressing fingers upon the 
ring, bitter-sweet thoughts kept her awake. 
She couldn’t banish Colonel Wright. He had 
talked to her at dinner and after dinner under 
Watling’s approving eyes. And he had talked 
uncommonly well, saying handsome things 
about her father, and then passing, by an easy 
transition, to that father’s daughter. He had 
sought to draw her out, to elicit her opinions, 
her predilections. Up to a point he had suc- 
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ceeded. She could see him clearly as her father 
saw him, a “thriver.’’ Watling divided men 
into three classes—and in pre-war days these 
men travelled third, second, and first class— 
strivers, thrivers, and the thriven. A girl less 
intelligent than June might have been cold, or 
at least indifferent, to a man who was being 
thrown at her or at whom she was being thrown. 
But her curiosity had been provoked. Here 
was her father’s choice for her. Accordingly, 
she entertained him—and he entertained her. 
In the Pompeian hall, as Watling took leave of 
the Colonel, he said jovially: ‘“‘ This is your 
first visit to Laburnum Lodge. Come again, 
Colonel. Take us as you find us.” The Colonel 
promised to come again. Then, when the three 
Watlings were alone, the artful and artless auto- 
crat exclaimed: ‘‘ Colonel Wright is very like 
what I was at his age.” To this a good and 
sensible girl had replied: ‘‘ What made you 
change the colour of your eyes, Daddy?” 
This sally evoked a good-humoured chuckle. 
“Now, child, I’m talking of brains, and push. 
Wouldn’t surprise me if that young man pushed 
his way into the House of Lords.’”’ Recalling 
the Marrables, he added hastily: ‘‘ And serve 
him right. Knighting that pompous ass Bove- 
ney put him to bed.” 

Colonel Wright, so June decided, was a big 
black fly in the Gerry-June ointment. He 
established a standard in her father’s eyes—he 
was standardized as a man of executive ability. 
In resource, knowledge of business, knowledge 
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of business men, he could give Gerry fourteen 
pe over any course, save Cupid’s, and a 

eating. 

But—Gerry was in and of Watling’s. 

““T must help him all I can,” reflected Miss 
Watling. 


Ill 


At the moment when Sir Herbert Boveney 
was writing himself down, in the tablets of 
Watling’s retentive memory, as a pompous ass, 
Mrs. Marrable, dining alone with her husband, 
had asked the Squire a question : 

*“ Why is Gerry so tiresome? ” 

Mrs. Marrable applied this adjective to ser- 
vants contracting contagious diseases and to 
all disturbers of her peace. 

“My dear, restlessness is in the air.” 

*“You are as tiresome as he is.” 

“Call it vagabondage.”’ 

““That’s better.”’ 

** Regard this incident as an entr’acte.”’ 

‘Heavens! Are we to put everything into 
the terms of the stage. An entr’acte to what? ”’ 

At the Grid the Squire met many distin- 
guished actors and playwrights. More, he had 
come to the conclusion that the world was a 
stage, and that he was a playgoer, a looker-on. 
He took the ‘‘show”’ as he found it, not as a 
highbrow critic bored and intolerant merely 
because ‘‘ goods’’ not intended to please him 
pleased others. 
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‘“* An entr’acte, with a smack of melodrama, to 
be followed by drawing-room comedy.”’ 

‘But has our son no class-consciousness ? ”’ 

“That, I fear, has gone by the board. You 
know, Elizabeth, the young lad af 

“Young lady ! All young women are 
young ladies, and all the gentlemen of England 
are dead or doddering. I feel a wreck—a posi- 
tive wreck. What ought we to do?” 

“T say—mark time.” 

*“How like you! Whilst you are marking 
time, Gerry will marry this girl.” 

““They are not engaged. Watling struck me 
as a very masterful man. Really, he upset the 
apple-cart, he and Winchester.”’ 

“George, you are a Laodicean about every- 
thing except game-preserving and fox-hunting. 
We ought to act ; we ought to apply—pressure, 
before it is too late. You could leave Thorpe 
to a Home for lost Cats. Gerry can’t marry on 
five hundred a year. Knowing him, I repeat he 
can’t. And this absurd vagabonding into a 
shop—— !”’ 

“Yes, yes, but he is up against Watling 
Tneres= 

“A vulgarian like that might take him to 
spite me.”’ 

Clever Mrs. Marrable. And clever June. 
When will men recognize that women, in all 
that appertains to their own interests and the 
interests of those they love, are ten times as 
clever as men, thanks to the blessed Doctrine of 
Compensation. They have to bear children, 
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they have to bear and forbear much that is 
unbearable to the male, but intuition never fails 
them in the hour of need. 

__ “What nonsense,” said the Squire briskly. 
-“ However, if pressure has to be applied to 
Master Gerry, it shall be applied. Threats are 
futile. I respect him for leaving our house. 
He will come back after—after his vagabond- 
age.” 

“Let us hope so, George, and—alone.”’ 


IV 


Simultaneously, Gerry was talking to Major 
Entwhistle. He had asked his friend to dine 
with him at the Maison Basque, in Dover Street, 
where the food is good and the wine beyond 
reproach. But a small dinner may mean a big 
bill. Gerry had silenced remonstrance from a 
‘“‘pincher”’ by saying: 

“This is my day. Put that on my tomb- 
stone— He had his Day.’ I am engaged to be 
married to the Watling masterpiece, and I am 
on the Watling pay-roll. Let us celebrate, 
regardless of all croakers.”’ 

In the highest spirits, he ordered a diner soigné 
and some perfect red wine. 

They lingered over the coffee, the old brandy 
and the cigars—all superlative. The Piper 
mellowed under such ripening treatment, but 
his thrifty instincts stood staunchly by him. 
It tranquillized him to reflect that Gerry was 
lucky. Every man who survived the horrors of 
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the War believes in luck. Napoleon refused 
to place on his Staff unlucky men. 

Unhappily, luck has a trick of turning. 

‘‘What will happen is this,’ said Gerry. 
‘‘ Watling has a heart of pure gold. I ask you 
—would he have taken me on if he cherished 
beastly feelings against me? June is his only 
child. He adores her i 

‘“* How do you know that? Did she tell you 
so?” 

“Dash it! It jumps to the eye. Could 
Watling do without June? ”’ 

“ He will have to, if you take her from him.” 

“You know what I mean = 

“But I don’t. Pace kills. You are all 
travelling too fast. Watling, I admit, has set 
the pace. He has speeded up everything and 
everybody—except me. I go slow; I look 
ahead. You, Gerry, are a slave to the passing 
moment.”’ 

“And you are a jolly old wet blanket.” 

“It’s my duty to damp down your fires. 
You’ve captured a girl I admire and respect. 
You dashed at her. She held back, very wisely, 
I think. Now, you’ve got her, but you’ve got 
tokeep her. Aman is entitled to the love which 
he can inspire in a woman—and vice-versa. If 
he can’t keep on inspiring it, he loses it. The 
same holds good in business. You appear to 
have challenged Watling’s interest, or self- 
interest—heart of pure gold be damned !—and 
you must satisfy the expectation which you 
have raised in him and in his daughter. That’s 
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hy I say, ungraciously, that this celebration is 

yremature. All the same, I’ve enjoyed my 
er enormously.” 

“So have I.” 

_ “T wish you’d let me pay for it.” 

“Shut up, Piper.” 

“ Anyway, there’s a ‘com’ due you from me. 
The Duchess bought those beads. Oh, don’t 
argue! You’re in business. Let’s play the 
Zame. You start, to-morrow, in the Publicity, 
yousay. Obviously Watling has spotted in you 
imagination. Madame Curie discovered radium 
because she had imagination. Imagination is 
beginning to count in science. It counts tre- 
mendously in advertising. You have your 
chance. Freeze on to it.” 

The Piper poured more advice into alert ears. 
Economize! An engagement ring and a cele- 
bration might be regarded under the head of 
“capital’’ expenditure, but live within your 
income, large or small. Gerry, evidently, had 
no intention of telling his people about the 
acquisition of a masterpiece. He added, hope- 
fully: ‘‘ We must run mute for a bit, simply 
because there’ll be such a devil of a yapping 
later on.” 


Vv 


For a few days nothing happened worth re- 
cording. Gerry met the “‘ Head” of the Pub- 
icity, a younger man than the other ‘‘ Heads.”’ 
Mr. Kemish, so Gerry decided, was not effusive 
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in his manner. Possibly he regarded Gerry as 
an interloper. But he had to admit that the 
“bride”? stunt achieved its purpose. The 
Police had to move on the nose-flatteners. The 
Press had ‘‘ pars’’ about it, unpaid “‘ pars.” 

And then a bolt fell in Portman Square. 
Mrs. Pitkin read aloud one of the “‘ pars”’ to 
Winchester. 


“We are credibly informed that Captain 
Marrable, son and heir of Mr. Marrable, of 
Thorpe-Marrable, Dorset, is on the pay-roll at 
Watling’s Emporium. Our cordial congratu- 
lations to all concerned.” 


Winchester observed mournfully: “It’s al- 
most more than I can bear, Mrs. Pitkin. If we 
walk into the Emporium, likely as not Master 
Gerry will wait on us.” 

““T wouldn’t demean myself by walking into 
the Emporium,” replied Mrs. Pitkin with spirit. 

Two faithful retainers burnt the paper. 

The Squire was mildly chaffed at the Grid. 
Lord Exminster said pleasantly : 

“So Gerry did go into Watling’s. What did 
that journalist fellow mean by ‘ congratulations 
to all concerned’? Is it indiscreet to ask if 
wedding bells are pealing ?”’ 

“My dear Ex.; you can ask anything. You 
know me; you know Gerry; you know my 
wife, but you don’t know Watling. I must tell 
you the wretched story.” 

He did—in the most gentlemanly way. Even 
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"Watling might have listened without fussing to 
~what the Squire said about him and his Em- 
sporium. But a sometime ambassador under- 
stood that words, however calm, might mask 
llacerated feelings. The Squire ended mourn- 
ifully : 

“‘ Elizabeth believes that Watling gave Gerry 
this ridiculous billet to humiliate us. That 
| eae in a paper with an enormous circu- 

ation must have been published with Watling’s 
acnowledge and therefore with the intention of 
anflicting pain upon us.” 

“Um! I distrust conclusions drawn from 
ansufficient data. Watling—whom I am told is 
a good fellow—may honestly think that he is 
heaping coals of fire on your head.” 

““T’m very hot over this, Ex. Elizabeth, as 
"you can imagine, is prostrated. And—and— 
mot a word from Gerry!” 

“We have not seen him here; a very cheery 
boy, George; we all like him.” 

The Squire’s ruffled plumage was not to be 
smoothed. 

‘“* He doesn’t come here because he’s ashamed 
of himself; must be, I say.” 

“Or, more probably, because his nose— 
which is just like your nose—is kept to the Wat- 
ling grindstone.” 

The Squire groaned, unconsciously touching 
an organ that pealed sonorously far above 
srindstones. Exminster felt sorry for him and 
spoke as he felt. 

‘‘ Come, come, George, look at things as they 
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are. This is an age of publicity. I smell high 
romance in this affair. You and Elizabeth have | 
nothing against the girl herself. Her father isa 
rich man. I do hear wedding bells.” 

The Squire shook his head, refusing to be 
comforted. Exminster went on cautiously: 

“Frankly, my dear fellow, our order is 
doomed unless we accept the new men and the 
new conditions. Don’t tell me the squirearchy 
is played out. Our younger sons have tackled 
commerce gallantly. Why not our eldest sons ? 
You know as well as I do what we get from our 
land. But the tenacity and the pugnacity, b’ 
Jove, which made us hang on to our land will 
serve us just as faithfully in other fields of 
endeavour.” 

The Squire brightened a little, very little, but 
he was growling to himself: ‘“‘ Ex. means well, 
but his boy is not in this cursed shop kowtowing 
to everybody.” 


vi 


Gerry saw the paragraph on the day of pub- 
lication. Judson, indeed, with pride in his 
port, showed it to him, thinking that a Wat- 
lingite would be “ bucked.”’ 

“ Publicity for you, old man.” 

“‘ Looks like it,’’ admitted Gerry. 

He couldn't wince before Judson, but he was 
stirred and mortified to the marrow. A blow 
had been inflicted upon his mother. By 
whom 
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Nevertheless, he asked quietly : 

“Did you put this in?” 

“Me? I’m an understrapper. Kemish or 
the Chief.” 

“Would Kemish do it without consulting 
Watling ? ” 

““Can’t say—might. Kem has a free hand 
with the Press. And, mind you, Kem is not 
trying to boost you, not he. Kem is thinking 
of himself and Watling’s. Kem is out to in- 
‘crease our public. Kem knows that the swells 
don’t come to the Emporium. That worries 
him. Not only the swells, but the would-be 
swells, go elsewhere. A thorn, that, in Kem’s 
thick hide. Gratters, anyhow.” 

“Thank you,” said Gerry politely. 

He liked Judson. He bore Judson no grudge, 
because Judson, not himself, appeared to be 
getting the “kudos’”’ for the success of the 
“bride ’”’ show window. 

**T shall see Kemish,” declared Gerry. 

Kemish, designedly, kept him waiting. Kem- 
ish received him almost insolently, with uplifted 
brows and supercilious smile. 

** Anything wrong, Mr. Marrable ? ” 

‘‘ That par about me in this morning’s paper.” 

“Oh, yes; I hope it pleased you.”’ 

Speaking indifferently, fiddling with piles of 
papers upon his desk, the Head of the Publicity 
eyed the “‘interloper’’ with hardly concealed 
hostility. He, too, formed conclusions upon 
insufficient data. Watling took no man into 
full confidence. When he spoke to Kemish 
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about Gerry, he had said casually: ‘‘ By the 
way, I’m shoving into your department young 
Marrable. He has ideas—half-baked most of 
’em. See what you can make of him, and 
report. Put him through—test him—try him 


From Watling’s tone it was impossible to 
guess what lay beneath these instructions, 
Kemish, never asked to Laburnum Lodge, 
heard wedding bells faintly pealing, not “‘ drowsy 
tinklings’’ to him. Kemish saw a potential 
son-in-law perilously near his throne, usurping 
his functions already. Kemish was not con- 
sulted about the two first “stunts.” The 
““Mah Jong ’’ advertisement, on the other hand, 
had been laid before him for consideration. 
And he had laidit aside, temporarily. Jealousy, 
however, was tempered by self-interest. Kem- 
ish might slip up badly, if he made an open 
enemy of a potential son-in-law. Accordingly, 
a clever time-server dissembled. 

“It. didn’t*please!me, sits’? 

The “‘sir’’ pleased Kemish. 

“Why not?” 

““My people won't like it. Still—if it was 
Mr. Watling’s wish a 

“Tt wasn’t. I’m responsible. You happen 
to belong to a class that sniffs at us. But 
they’re beginning to find out that we give better 
value at a cheaper price than the West-enders. 
If an ex-Guardsman thinks Watling’s good 
enough for him to work in, they may think it 
good enough for them to buyin. That’s that.” 
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Gerry said nothing, thinking furiously. 
“Tf,” suggested Kemish, with a derisive smile, 


“you object to that par it can be contradicted 


likely. 


in the next issue.” 

“T beg your pardon te 

“We can state, authoritatively, that you are 
not on our pay-roll. I mean, you can resign 
your position, such as it is, here and now.” 

“T haven’t any intention of doing that.” 

“Good. Your position with us, Mr. Mar- 
rable, can hardly be described as established— 

(= air 

““T hope to establish it.” 

“Just so. If you are interviewed, as is 
- a) 

YN es ae? 

“What are you going to say to the inter- 
viewers for publication ? ”’ 

“TI haven’t the remotest idea.”’ 

“Give that attention. You will be inter- 
viewed.” 

Gerry went back to the friendly Judson, 
who said approvingly : 

‘‘ Kem means to use you. He’ll make it his 
business that you are interviewed, and probably 
lick into shape the ‘copy’ you turn in. You 
can count on about twenty-four hours.”’ 

‘“Must see June about this,” thought Gerry. 


Vil 


They met again that evening in Peter Pan 
Land for one brief hour. And the sun shone 


! 
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kindly on them. June had not read the out- 
rageous paragraph. She accepted with mental 
reservations Gerry’s assurance that Watling 
had not inspired it. She accepted, also, with- 
out reservations, Gerry’s declaration that he 
was going “to stick things out.”’ 

“If they interview me, what shall I say?” 

‘““We might rehearse the opening scene. 
I’m the gentleman with the notebook. Mr. 
Kemish has moistened my lips with a seasonable 
drink ; I have moistened the tip of my pencil ; 
I demand half a column at least. I say insinu- 
atingly: ‘Captain Marrable, be as personal as 
you please. Our public will be interested in 
your point of view.’ ”’ 

Sparkling eyes, distracting smiles, played 
havoc with an ardent lover. 

‘“‘ There’s a right time for everything, dearest. 
It has just occurred to me that we might spend 
our honeymoon in a caravan.” 

But June said bleakly : 

“ Business first.” 

After more talk—with proper intermittencies 
—June essayed the rdle of Captain Marrable 
and Gerry made mental notes: 

““Yes—I am in Watling’s, because I’m an 
Industrialist. If England fails industrially to 
hold her own, it may become the Playground of 
the World. Then I shall go back to polo and 
cricket. I like games, but big business is the 
bievest.game'of all oe 

Much more of this, milestones upon the Wat- 
ling Way. June put her words into Gerry’s 
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mouth. Later, when Watling read the half 
column, he observed to Mollie: 

*“Some kick to that.’ 

But Mr. Kemish was not pleased. The inter- 
loper had scored. 

We approach now, on tiptoe, the case of Miss 
Latimer. It has been said that Watling prac- 
tised no system of espionage, but on rare occa- 
sions, when confronted with bewildering con- 
ditions, he left no stone unturned to get at the 
truth. Somehow, Miss Latimer’s pathetic face 
haunted him. He could have transferred her 
—as she had asked—to another department, 
an easy way out of a difficulty which would have 
left him quite in the dark concerning Mr. Smiler. 
Miss Latimer’s unexplained grievance against 
that gentleman worried him. He glanced from 
time to time at the ‘‘mem”’ on his desk, and 
did nothing because he was puzzled what to 
do. 

Finally, it occurred to him that Gerry might 
help him. 

“You seem to be at work, Mr. Marrable,”’ 
he remarked genially, as soon as Gerry 
appeared. 

But the genial tones were not reassuring, in- 
asmuch as Gerry had heard from June all about 
Colonel Wright. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

‘Sit down. What I’m going to say is be- 
tween ourselves.’”’ Gerry nodded. ‘“‘ Secret ser- 
vice, what?” 

His tone became serious. 
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‘Welfare work. I’m proud of my young 
ladies. Most of them are good, respectable, 
hard-working girls. Sometimes things happen 
—needn’t go into that.” 

“T quite understand.” 

Watling, lowering his voice, spoke of Miss 
Latimer and Mr. Smiler guardedly, but his 
instructions were implicit enough. 

“You’re in and out of the departments. 
Keeping your eyes open for fresh ideas. You 
talk to all and sundry ?”’ 

Lodo,” 

“Right! Now this is a delicate matter. 
Why is this nice girl unhappy under Mr. Smiler ? 
Find out, if you can. It’s beyond me, but 
‘there’s something rotten somewhere. I feel 
that in my bones—may be wrong—often am— 
but=there it is;” 

“IT can have a bite at it,’”’ said Gerry hope- 
fully. 

The Potentate of Push nodded augustly ; 
Gerry went his way, not too jauntily. Wat- 
ling, as the young man reached the door, beck- 
oned him back. 

“You think that I’m asking you to do a bit 
of dirty work? Well, I am. But I'd do it 
myself if I could, because I swear that girl is 
straight.” 

“T’ll do my best, sir. I hope I shall have 
something to tell you.” 

““T hope to God you won’t.” 


Watling’s for Worth Chapter XI 


I 


ERRY retired from the Presence much 
impressed by what Watling had left 
unsaid. He had gathered that Mr. Smiler 
might be a bully, too rough with the young 
women in his department. Watling had de- 
scribed Miss Latimer—slim, pale, ladylike, dark 
hair, dark eyes, dark eyelashes, no glad eye. 
“Nothing is dirty work,’ reflected Gerry, 
“‘if a man brings clean hands to it.” 
. This reflection begat another: 
“Old Watling’s heart must be as big as a 
bullock’s.”’ 


II 


Upon the same day, about closing time, Mr. 
Smiler was superintending the putting away 
of the more valuable wraps and mantles. 
Undraped Belindas presented a comical appear- 
ance. 

‘Be extra careful with that chinchilla, Miss 
Harris.” 

Ves Mer Smiler.” 

Miss Harris, however, allowed a silk tassel 
to trail on the carpet. 

“ Youidiot! Didn’tI tell you to be careful ? ” 

He picked up the tassel, flicked the girl’s 
cheek with it, and threw it over her shoulder. 
As he did so, a girl of seventeen skipped gaily 
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past the ‘‘ Head,” humming a little tune. Mr. 
Smiler glared at her. 

“Hi! You—Miss What’s-your-name—— ?’” 

‘“My name, Mr. Smiler, is Peacock.” 

“Might have guessed that from your feet. 
Why don’t you get yourself decent shoes ? ”’ 

“My feet ain’t on view behind my counter.” 

““ No sauce, please.” 

“Am I expected to bow down and worship 
you after closing time? ”’ 

“You are expected to behave like a young 
lady, before and after closing time, in my 
department.” 

Miss Peacock replied mockingly : 

“Pardon! I thought this department be- 
longed to Mr. Watling.” 

With this Parthian shot Miss Peacock van- 
ished amidst subdued giggles. Mr. Smiler 
turned quickly to detect a smile upon Miss 
Latimer’s face. Nearly all the young women 
had gone. 

*“You are amused, Miss Latimer ? ” 

ce No.’’ 

“You smiled.” 

““T can, smile when I’m not amused.” 

Glancing about him, Mr. Smiler approached 
her and helped her to put away three or four 
mantles. 

“You asked Mr. Watling to remit that 
fine-?.”* 

“* How did you know I went to Mr. Watling ? ”’ 

“‘ [make it my business to know such things.” 

Miss Latimer shrugged her shoulders, wonder- 
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ing which of the girls had babbled. Ina low 
tone, with sugary inflections, Mr. Smiler mur- 
mured : 

““Foolish kid! I would have remitted that 
fine, if you had asked me to do so—nicely.”’ 

“T ask for justice, Mr. Smiler, not favours.” 

She moved slowly away. 

“One moment. No hurry. I’ve something 
to say to you.” 

“Tf it’s connected with business—— ? ”’ 

“It isn’t. Wait.” 

As he spoke, Miss Harris vanished. 


Ill 


Left alone with the Head of the Mantles’ 
Department, Miss Latimer became nervous, 
and not without reason. She knew that she 
had been manceuvred by a man she detested 
into a false position. Just before closing time 
he had given her work to do which meant 
that she would be the last girl to leave the huge 
room. 

‘Why can’t we two be friends ?”’ he asked. 
‘“‘T like you, my dear girl. Let’s make it up. 
The fine is on the books, but I’ll pay it.” 

She replied frigidly : 

‘Why was it imposed ? ” 

“‘Come now—you were inattentive.” 

“Inattentive to you—yes, as a man. Not 
—and you know it—to the Head of this Depart- 
ment. Please leave me alone, Mr. Smiler.”’ 

He sneered : 
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‘* Alone with some other fellow pe 

‘‘You are quite mistaken.” 

“As a parson’s daughter you think yourself 
a cut above me, I suppose.” 

She shrugged her slender shoulders and tried 
to pass him. He held up an authoritative 
hand : 

‘‘T’m at a loose end this evening.” 

**Can-I go. now ?”’ 

Her trembling voice indicated fear and an 
unmistakable shrinking. Probably to men such 
as Smiler this pathetic attitude serves as a 
whet. He grinned at her: 

“What do you say to a bit of dinner and the 
movies afterwards? I'll treat you to the best 
show in town.” 

“‘T—I must say ‘no,’ thank you.” 

“You ain’t as prim as you look, and I’ve 
only to take one squint at you to know that 
your life after closing time isn’t exactly a 
beano.”’ 

‘Tt isn’t,” she sighed. 

Mr. Smiler cooed : 

“T can give you what every pretty girl 
wants—a bit of fun. No risks—not one! 
I’ve more at stake than you have.” 

“An invalid mother is dependent on me.” 
She paused, because every instinct of self- 
preservation urged her to temporize. Inwardly 
she was thinking: ‘“‘ You hateful beast!” 
Choking this down, she wondered if such a 
man had any compassion, or, lacking that, any 
sense of the risks he wasrunning. Accordingly, 
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she added nervously: ‘‘ You have a wife and 
children.”” This remark misled him. 

“* Are you afraid of amarried man?” With- 
out waiting for an answer he went on con- 
temptuously: “‘ Because I am a married man, 
I can discount risks. You trust me for that.” 

“T must go, Mr. Smiler.” 

“You think I’m not a gentleman?” 

“T don’t want to think that.” 

He spoke thickly, brutally : 

“You listen to me. I can make you or 
break you. Which is it to be, kid? Are you 
coming out with me or not?” 

_ “T want to work here quietly.”” Quivering 
with apprehension, she demanded fiercely: 
“ Are you driving me back to Mr. Watling ?”’ 

“ Watling ! How long have you been 
here? Six weeks. Set that against my fifteen 
years’ service. Tell your tale. D’ye think 
I’m afraid of that old fool? D’ye think he’d 
take your unsupported word against mine? 
I can handle Watling.” 

“Can you?” 

“Yes; I’ve a pull here he knows nothing 
about. I could bring a hornet’s nest about 
his ears. I’ve influence in this show. He’s 
never had a strike in his blooming emporium 
—never, oh, never! But I could engineer 
one. We're free men, not slaves.” 

“You are trying to make a slave of me.” 

“By God! Ill be your slave. You've cap- 
tured me, you have. I want you. I can make 
you want me.” 
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He spoke caressingly, holding out his hands. 
Desperately, despairingly, she made a piteous 
appeal. 

“Tf—if you like me, Mr. Smiler, can’t you 
make things easier for me? I’m not too 
happy here. I—I have to keep my job, be- 
cause I must pay for the tiny things of life 
that keep us—mother and me—alive. It’s 
nearly all we’ve got, my little salary.” 

“TI can double it—treble it.” 

“You are settled here; I’m not. Don’t 
you see, can’t you see that I’m just a girl 
who wants to go home when my work’s done ? 
Please, please, leave me alone.” 

“T won’t. I want to make things easier for 
you and your mother. You're frightened about 
nothing. I’maskingforyourfriendship. Come 
out with me. Get to know the soft side of me. 
You must come. How can we talk here ? ”’ 

He continued, using every specious argument 
at a voluble tongue’s tip. Hunted, thinking 
only of escape, terrified that somebody might 
come in at any moment, she agreed to meet 
him that night at seven, at the Piccadilly 
Tube. She had no intention of keeping such 
an appointment, but consent served its purpose. 
Smiler hurried away, triumphant. 


IV 


There were three mantles left to be laid 
away in tissue-paper. But, as Smiler vanished, 
his unhappy victim sank back upon an ottoman, 
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covering her face with her hands, praying for 
help. 

It came. 

Gerry entered, almost jauntily, pleased with 
himself, furious with Smiler, full of pity for 
little Miss Latimer. He had laid his plans 
well and truly, guessing that closing time 
might solve the problem. 

“Anything wrong, Miss Latimer ? ”’ 

She jumped to her feet. Since the famous 
paragraph every “‘shoppie’”’ in Watling’s knew 
by sight Gerard Marrable. Every girl had 
sniffed romance. Of course this ex-Guardsman 
was going to marry Miss Watling and become 
a partner. 

“T am Gerard Marrable.” 

““J—I know,”’ she gasped. Was Pelion about 
to be piled on Ossa? Would this young man 
dare to offer her a bit of dinner ? 

‘“T have been playing the spy, Miss Latimer. 
I’m in the Publicity. It is part of my job 
to find out what may be wrong and put it 
right, if I can. You seem very distressed.”’ 

ce I 2) 


“Can I help you?” 

“ N-n-no.”’ 

‘‘That sounds like—yes. Is Mr. Smiler a 
great friend of yours? ”’ 

oe 

“Vhat »no/*-«1 = believes: forgive me, but, 
frankly, I’m worried.”’ 

His kind voice and manner reassured her, 
but she shook her head. 
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‘‘This is very kind of you, Mr. Marrable, 
but I—I can’t tell you anything.” 
“Ts it wise to let me guess—the worst ? ” 

‘‘You—you come, perhaps, from Mr. Wat- 
ling’s* office... .-I- have™ been © to~ him. “He 
could do nothing for me.” 

“You asked to be transferred to another 
department, to get away from a man who had 
fined you. I'll tell you this; you impressed 
the Chief favourably ; he will do what he can, 
but hecan’tinterfere personally. Ican. That’s 
what I’m here for. You can speak to me 
frankly, knowing that any confidence will be 
respected. Mind you, I know nothing except 
this. I saw the Head of this Department 
prance out of it, carrying a high head, a very 
swelled head. I admit that I inferred the 
worst.” 

They faced each other, a young man smilingly 
resolute, a young woman underfed, hesitating, 
and yet believing that an S$.O.S. signal had not 
been flown in vain. 

“Mr. Smiler can get me discharged. He 
will if—if ” She broke off abruptly, quiver- 
ing with agitation. “I have tried to find 
another job; I have indeed. That seems 
hopeless. I—I can’t give this up—I can’t, 
whatever happens. You can’t help me. No- 
body can help me. And I can’t help myself.” 

“Tf you are being bullied——”’ 

She remained exasperatingly silent. 

“Come with me to Mr. Watling now.” 

ce N Ole bs 
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“Tf what I suspect is true, Mr. Smiler will 
get the order of the boot to-morrow morning.” 

““ He has a wife and three children dependent 
on him.” 

Gerry said warmly : 

“You're a good sort to think of that.” 

“You see, my mother is dependent on me.” 

““Now, look here, Miss Latimer—trust me 
and trust Mr. Watling. We shall catch him 
alone.”’ 

“But, don’t you see that everybody would 
think I had sneaked; the place would be 
made impossible. Mr. Smiler has great influ- 
ence, and—and I couldn’t stick it.” 

“Nonsense. I know Mr. Watling. And you 
don’t. I can speak for him. He won’t give 
you away. I'll promise that.” 

“ You promise pee 

“On my word of honour.” 

**Then I'll tell you, Mr. Marrable, here and 
now. You can tell Mr. Watling.” 

She told the sordid story so simply, so 
convincingly, so pathetically, that Gerry was 
stirred tothecore. With difficulty he restrained 
the impulse to meet Mr. Smiler at seven, at 
the Piccadilly Tube, and to administer a sound 
thrashing coram publico. 

And then, carried away by his sympathy 
for Beauty in Distress, he indiscreetly pledged 
his Chief to action unrelieved by explanation. 

Miss Latimer hurried home. 

Gerry went straight to Watling. 
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+ aig IONE Yel od 


He found him, not in the best of tempers, . 


after a strenuous day, feeling irritable because 
he felt fagged, not in the mood to sit upon an 
omnibus and chat with fellow-passengers. And 
yet, business was booming, never better. Be- 
cause of this Colonel Wright had again urged 
the flotation of Watling’s Limited, because 
of this Watling held back and held on, deter- 
mined to remain “IT.’’? Kemish had used the 
epicene pronoun. 

SV ousaresa kts 

Kemish, perhaps with too sharp a nose for 
his own interests, viewed with hostile eyes a 
directorate. It is impossible to flatter a Board, 
and on every Board there is one cantankerous 
fellow, as Kemish had pointed out to his Chief. 
Kemish and Wright together, and in apposition, 
had banished from Watling’s mind both Gerry 
and Miss Latimer. 

““ No more business to-day,” growled Watling 
when he saw Gerry. 

“It’s rather urgent, sir.” 

““T suppose you told Molly that, or she 
wouldn’t have let you in.” 

“Yes; Idid. This chap, Smiler, is a wrong 
She as 

Watling frowned, but inwardly he was say- 
ing to himself: ‘“‘ Right again.” On the other 
hand, any charge preferred against a ‘‘ Head ”’ 
became instantly a serious matter,, 

‘VOPCEMeUp 1: 
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“Miss Latimer, sir, is as straight as they 
make ’em. Smiler is making love to her. 
He’s using pressure. And she can’t afford to 
lose her salary.” 

“You caught him ? ” 

“Not exactly. I thought that closing time 
might open my eyes a bit, so I hung about in 
the next department.”’ Watling nodded, im- 
pressed by Gerry’s prompt methods. ‘I did 
see Smiler and Miss Latimer alone, and they 
didn’t see me. Smiler marched off; I strolled 
in to the Mantles’ and found the girl crying. 
With some difficulty I got the truth out of her. 
He had insisted that she should meet him 
to-night. She isn’t going to meet him. But 
she said ‘yes’ to choke him off. I’d like to 
meet the scoundrel myself... .” 

Watling exploded. 

“Damn! Watling’s has always been the 
right place for a straight girl. My pride ! 
And this swine ! Been with me for don- 
key’s years too. This will be the end of 
him.” 

‘‘T ventured, sir, to tell Miss Latimer as 
much.” 

“What? You oughtn’t to have done that.” 

““T—I thought I knew you well enough to 
give her that assurance.” 

pny?” 

“‘In my excitement, Mr. Watling, I—I have 
committed you.” 

“Committed me? To what?” 

“‘T hadn’t hardly time to think. She might 
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have met him—driven to it. I begged her to 
see you.” 

‘You ought to have brought her to me.” 

‘‘She wouldn’t come. She said ’” Gerry 
repeated, almost verbatim, what Miss Latimer 
had said, good enough reasons if a big man 
could stand for an instant in a girl’s shoes. 
Watling nodded, half-irritably. He scowled 
as Gerry concluded: ‘‘I promised her in your 


name that you would deal with Smiler without . 


letting it be known that she had brought this 
charge against him.” 

“You have forced my hand. You have, as 
you say, committed me to sack a blackguard 
without giving the reason for doing it. I’ve 
never sacked anybody without giving adequate 
reasons, never! ”’ 

‘““[’m very sorry, sir. It—it was so obvious 
to me that the girl’s life here would be intoler- 
able if it leaked out that she’d told tales and 
got a man discharged.” 

“How do I know that her tale is true? 
Answer me that, if you can.” 

For the moment Gerry was at a loss, con- 
founded by Watling’s displeasure, confounded 
still more by the conviction that he deserved 
it. Alert wits saved him. 

““Smiler asked Miss Latimer to meet him 
to-night at the Piccadilly Tube. If you went 
to the Tube at seven and saw Smiler 

Watling clenched his fists. 

“Right! Tl be there.” 

“May I go with you, sir? ” 
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iy “ec Why ? ? 

“If you were tempted to lay violent ‘hands 
on him, sir, I might prevent you.” 

Watling grinned. Gerry’s disarming smile 
vanquished him. 

“Come back here, my boy, at twenty to 
sseven—to the tick.” 


VI 


They saw Mr. Smiler, and he didn’t see 
them, thanks to Gerry’s experience in “‘ taking 
cover.’ Mr. Smiler’s face established the truth 
of Miss Latimer’s story. It was wreathed at 
first with expectant smiles ; the smiles vanished 
with the flitting minutes ; a very evil expression 
took their place. 

‘* Looks a swine and is a swine,”’ commented 
Watling. ‘“‘ His number is up.” 

Smiler, after waiting a quarter of an hour, 
bought a ticket and entered one of the lifts. 
Watling and Gerry cooled themselves in the 
Haymarket. In Piccadilly Circus coloured lights 
were flashing. Watling raised a solemn finger. 

“ Watling’s for Worth.” 

Many persons were staring at that scintillating 
sign. 

ee Must practise what I preach,” muttered 
Watling. 

Much pleased with this good resolution, he 
began to criticize the other signs, rumbling 
on and on, but noting sharply the sign-gazers, 
hoping to catch encouraging remarks. He left 
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Smiler where he was—in the bowels of the earth, — 
self-immolated,acorpse. Gripping Gerry’sarm, 
he exclaimed : 

‘“‘ There’s nothing like big business, hay ? ” 

*“ Nothing quite like it,” agreed Gerry. 

Watling inflated. 

‘‘ This Circus is the hub of the universe, and 
those signs are the signs of the times. But, 
advertise as you please, the goods have to be 
delivered.” 

“Might alternate that, sir, with Watling’s 
for Worth. Watling’s delivers the Goods.” 

Watling beamed approval. Gerry was con- 
scious that a paternal eye was turned upon 
him. At this moment he beheld the Squire, 
leisurely approaching, on his way home to 
Portman Square from the Gridiron Club. Wat- 
ling’s sharp eyes followed Gerry’s eyes, and 
rested for an instant upon the Squire’s aristo- 
cratic nose. He said quickly: 

ce Vm off:”’ 

Gerry saw him cross Regent Street and 
mount a ‘bus. The young man, half-smiling, 
turned to greet his father. 


Vil 


The Squire surveyed his son and heir dourly 
—for him, but he addressed him courteously 
enough. He had not seen Gerry for many 
days, nor heard from him. However, to do 
him justice, he respected the boy for keeping 
out of Portman Square. 
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_ “Where are you dining?” 
_ Gerry, urged by the Piper to practise strict 
economy, answered pleasantly : 

“IT was going to have a chop and a tankard 
at the first convenient grill.” 

“T have just left the Grid. I suggest that 
you come back with me and dine there. I 
want to talk to you. I can ring up your 
mother.” 

Gerry accepted this invitation, wondering 
whether the Squire had caught a glimpse of 
Watling. He decided that he hadn’t. He 
decided also that the head of the House of 
-Marrable looked harassed. 

“Is mother all right ? ”’ 

“Your dear mother could hardly be expected 
to be all right under the circumstances.” 
Gerry acknowledged the thrust in silence. 
“You have not been to the Grid?” 

- “You said the Committee might ask me to 
resign.” 

- It was the Squire’s turn to hold his tongue. 
As the pair passed through Leicester Square, 
the elder man said querulously : 

‘“‘Let our bugles sing truce till—we have lit 
our cigars. There is a room upstairs which 
we can have to ourselves.” | 

The Squire, as a youth at a private school, 
had committed to memory many short poems 
culled from a popular anthology. He quoted 
‘from these in moments of exigency, just as Mrs. 
Watling relied upon Tupper. 

“Certainly,” replied Gerry. He felt that 
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he could cope with his father in a post-prandial ~ 
mood. 

They entered the club. 

Whilst the Squire was ordering dinner, 
Gerry had to sustain a fire of chaff from the 
younger members of the club, particularly 
those gentlemen connected with the theatri- 
cal profession obliged to dine at seven. He 
was invited to price goods presumably sold by 
him across the counter. Gerry lied magnifi- 
cently : 

““Yes—it’s big business. And I don’t have 
to smear grease-paint on to my cheeks to please 
my public. Yesterday, the wife of some pro- 
fiteer bought furs and frocks to the tune of 
three thousand pounds. Snug com. on that. 
Glad to show any of you fellows round the 
Emporium. We give the best value for cash. 
That won’t suit you impoverished mummers.” 

A matinée idol murmured : 

““Watling’s has binged up our Gerry.” 

* But what does ‘ Father’ say about it ? ” 

Father came in, before Gerry could answer 
the question. He knew what the Squire would 
say, but he was lost in seas of speculation 
in regard to what he would do, if action were 
forced upon him. Fortunately, at the Grid, 
the members dine at one long table, and con- 
versation is more or less general, as in a smart 
mess. It was significant that nobody chaffed — 
the son in the father’s presence. 

After dinner, the Squire led the way to a 
small room used by the Committee. He and 
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Gerry had dined well, but not too well, sharing 
a bottle of sound claret. 

“Now, my boy, cards face up on the table. 
We appear to be up against each other.”’ 

June might have suggested: ‘‘ No—you are 
up against yourselves, fighting your own pre- 
conceived ideas, prejudices, and traditions.” 
Dimly, Gerry realized this, as the Squire went 
on : 
““What’s the game? What are your objec- 
tives ?”’ 

“T want to make good, sir; and I want to 
marry June.” 

The Squire looked unhappy. He assumed, 
not unnaturally, that Watling had dangled 
June in front of this young donkey’s nose. 

Accordingly he said bluntly: 

“With her father’s consent rid 

“He refuses his consent. He may come 
round in time, meanwhile a 

ce Yes ? 2? 

“It is up to me to earn June.” 

‘“‘ Regardless of what your mother and I feel 
about that ?”’ 

“Tf Junesticks to me I shallstick to her, rain 
or shine.”’ 

At this the Squire girded up his loins, and 
almost succeeded in looking like a Roman 
father, a Lucius Junius Brutus. : 

“Tt is my duty, Gerard, to consider your 
position from the main point of view. You 
have a little money of your own. Apart from 
that you are dependent on me. The entail 
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of Thorpe-Marrable was cut before you were 
born.” Gerry nodded. “I make no definite 
threats, but you must plainly understand, 
indirectly, that your objectives are unworthy, 
so I think, of my son. You owe something 
to your own order. If—if the gentlemen of 
England don’t stand together, shoulder to 
shoulder, to resist all attacks from an ignorant 
and insolent proletariat, we—well, we are done 
ins 
The Squire sighed deeply. He had spoken 
what actors call “their lines’”’ as if he had 
committed them to memory, as indeed he had. 

Gerry answered his father in cool tones, too 
cool under the circumstances. 

“‘T can’t see this from your angle, sir. It 
seems to me that we shall be done in unless 
we scrap all this class prejudice. It is no 
longer a question of a minority sitting in 
judgment on an overwhelming majority ; that 
majority is judging and condemning us. They 
can worry along without us, but we can’t exist 
without them. Watling is a big man.” 

“A big tradesman.”’ 

“Much bigger than that. He is creating 
a new and better world. He shares his pros- 
perity with others; he sees to it that every 
worker in his employ has his chance, every 
worker shares in the profits of the Emporium, 
but he must work. An autocrat, yes, but a 
beneficent autocrat, a Mussolini in his way. 
He has taught me more in a week than I learned 
at Eton in four years, more, I mean, about 
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what really matters. The one thing that does 
matter to-day is to bring about a happier 
understanding between rich and poor, to wipe 
out—with actions—the ignorance, the indiffer- 
ence, the injustice that make and nourish class 
hatred. We learnt something about that in 
the trenches, and now we are forgetting it.”’ 

The Squire stared at his son, hardly believing 
his ears. It occurred to him that Gerry must 
be quoting from some pamphlet. The son read 
the father’s thoughts. 

“Not all my own, sir. I’m repeating what 
June has said, what is said every day in our 
Publicity Department.” 

“It comes to this—you refuse to leave this 
damned shop?” 

fbdo.”* 

“You are likely to be sacked, I should think, 
for inefficiency.” 

“ Quite likely.” 

The Squire rose with dignity. 

“Good night, Gerard.” 

‘*Good night, Father, and thank you for a 
jolly little dinner.” 


Vill 


Repeating this talk to Mrs. Marrable that 
same night, the Squire summed up solemnly: 

‘TI am incensed, Elizabeth, incensed.’ 

Would he have been less incensed had he 
known that Watling, like himself, went to 
bed furious with a disobedient daughter. The 
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truth had leaked from a faithful wife’s lips. — 
Watling, after leaving Gerry, had hastened — 


home to talk to his wife about Colonel Wright, 
who, as a junior partner of Jorgenssens, now 


loomed, scintillating, above Watling’s horizon, © 


as a possible partner of Watling. Jorgenssens, 
urging upon Watling the flotation of Watling’s 
Limited, might be content to leave all interests 
undisturbed if Wright married June. Before 
the Colonel left the office he had mentioned June: 

“Your daughter, Mr. Watling.” 

An optimist, with ears ever tuned to hear 
what tickled his vanity, restrained himself from 
adding: ‘“‘ The right sort to be your wife, 
Colonel.” 

After mounting the ’bus which carried him 
close to his own house, Watling’s thoughts 
turned from the outrageous Mr. Smiler to 
Colonel Wright ; they dwelt affectionately upon 
that young man’s great qualities. A new sign 
flashing over London bedazzled him. 

Watling and Son ! 

Believing with ardent faith what he wanted 
to believe, he laid his fond hopes, reverentially, 
before his wife, spreading them out, embroidering 
the tissues after his own exuberant fashion. 

“Yes, Mother, it’s Providence. Always was 
a religious man. Design now—sort of mosaic, 
what? Every bit in the big puzzle fitted. 
You think just as I do about all that. Carry 
on—do your duty—and God does the rest.”’ 

“Willie, dear, oughtn’t you to have your 
bath ?”’ 
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“Damn my bath! I talk to you of a soul- 
cleansing proposition, and you interrupt me 
with a silly question. I hit two birds with one 
shot, grass a pretty brace, and you don’t know 
enough to clap your hands. Tchah! I shall 
give my bath a miss, but we’ll have a bottle of 
champagany water for dinner, and me and 
you, dearie, will drink the health of the young 
couple.” 

He kissed her heartily. 

This was too much for Mrs. Watling. Regard- 
less of Rigby-Keane’s injunction, divining that 
the higher Watling soared the greater would be 
his fall, she stammered out: 

“Willie, forgive me, dear, I have deceived 
you.” 

“Suffering Barnacles 1? 

“Yes, Willie, but the dear Lord knows I 
did it out of consideration for you. Our June 
and Captain Marrable are secretly engaged.” 
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NDER great pressure from “ Mother ’’— 
U if we can conceive of Mrs. Watling 
using pressure—Watling consented to ‘“‘ mark 
time,’ an exercise he abhorred. Mrs. Watling 
pointed out to him, tremblingly, the danger to 
himself of “‘ fussing.” 

“Tf you excite yourself, Willie 


2) 
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“Tf I excite myself 
be a conspiracy to excite me. But you're 
right. My life is valuable. I—I won’t excite 
myself. There!” 

“You are so wonderful always.” 

Much encouraged, Mrs. Watling continued : 

‘“* June did consider you, Willie; and she zs 
sensible; I count so much on that. There is 
such a lot of you in her. The child won’t do 
anything vash unless ck 

“Carry on “ 

“Unless you, dear, rampaged. These young 
people drift in and out of engagements. Leave 
“em alone, I say, till—till we know where we 
are. I’m quite dithered, but it’s such a com- 
fort to think that you have your own way 
about everything that really matters.” 

“T shall have my way about this.” 

““ The drops are doing you good, aren’t they?” 

“It’s my will to win through. Dithered, 
are you? Well, well, don’t you worry about 
me.’ He kissed her pale cheek. ‘‘ Anyway, 
T’ll hold my tongue till the right moment 
comes, and we'll both hope for the best. Give 
these two young fools rope and they’ll string 
"emselves up.” 

“Yes, Willie; I hope and pray that it may 
be so.” 

Watling’s resourceful mind reacted. 

““[’ve a notion to send Master Marrable on 
tour. Our ‘ads ’in the big towns might engage 
his attention for the next six months.” 

“What a head you have, to be sure.” 


q 
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II 


Next day, when he returned to the office, 
Watling had achieved a certain calmness of 
mind which he regarded as necessary and 
admirable. He had pigeon-holed both June 
and Gerry. All his powers of concentration 
were focused upon Mr. Smiler. It is possible 
that he might have dealt with a “‘ Head ”’ less 
drastically, had he enjoyed the peaceful slum- 
ders to which he felt himself entitled. He had 
slept little and badly. He had made a sorry 
sreakfast. 

On his way to Tottenham Court Road he 
xept on repeating: 

“ Decapitation !”’ 

He sent for Smiler. 

That middle-aged Lothario was not feeling 
zay. He, too, was smouldering with resent- 
nent, the balked villain so familiar to us on 
‘he screen. Nevertheless, he entered the Pre- 
sence quite unaware of what was in store for 
tim; indeed, he expected smiles and com- 
nendation, because, under his hypnotic influ- 
ance, a silly woman had spent three thousand 
Jounds in his department. 

He felt aggrieved inasmuch as he was not 
asked to sit down. Watling exchanged no 
‘riendly greeting. 

“How many years have you been with 
pe 2 

** Fifteen, sir.” 

“T leave a good deal to my ‘ Heads.’ For 
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: 
instance, you discharge, if necessary, your own 
subordinates.” 

ce if adres. ; 

‘Sometimes, I daresay, you have to do this — 
without giving reasons?” 

“Occasionally, Mr. Watling.” 

“They don’t like it?” 

“If you'll pardon the expression, sir, they 
have to lump it.” 

“‘ Disagreeable—very.”’ 

Mr. Smiler murmured unctuously : 

““ We have to take the rough with the smooth. 
Speed up! is the motto of the House.” 

“Um! Yes. If you can discharge subor- 
dinates without giving reasons, socan I, what ? ”’ 

In his most ingratiating tones Mr. Smiler 
agreed : 

“Certainly, sir.” 

Watling met his eye unflinchingly. 

“T regret, Mr. Smiler, that the authority 
exercised by you must now be exercised on 
you. Circumstances have arisen which force 
me to give you notice _ 

““Give me—notice ? ”’ 

“That your services to the house will not 
be required after next Saturday.” 

Thus the bolt fell. 

Smiler reeled. Disintegrating wits refused 
to function. It did not occur to him, for 
instance, that Miss Latimer had peached. 
In his ripe experience of young women depen- 
dent upon a salary they did not peach. In his 
more intimate relations with them that indis- 
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dutable fact sustained and fortified him. Girls 
with their own interests at stake discreetly 
teld their tongues. It did flash into his dis- 
organized brain cells that the Chief must have 
‘ound out something. But—what? A resi- 
tuum of conscience—hardly visible to the naked 
2ye—told Mr. Smiler that he had, occasionally, 
strayed from the Watling Way of doing busi- 
aess. Now and again rival buyers and sellers 
of expensive furs and mantles had dealt pri- 
vately and not ungenerously with him. Details 
of some such dealings might have reached his 
Chief’sears. And, ifso, they could be explained 
away by a clever rogue. 

He exclaimed, gaspingly: 

“This is an outrage.” 

“IT don’t commit outrages.” 

“‘ After fifteen years ! I insist on your 
telling me why 

“Insist be damned! Drop that tone, my 
man.” 

But the wretched Smiler refused to be 
warned. Unrighteousindignation ravaged him, 
-ore to tatters the underling’s sense of expedi- 
sncy. 

“‘T call this—tyranny, rank tyranny.” 

“Do you? Then get out!” 

Watling indicated the door with a menacing 
‘orefinger. 

“ Are you a tin god?’”’ asked a member of 
che Highgate Debating Society. ‘“‘ Are you a 
feudal baron ? ”’ 

Watling spoke superbly: 
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“T’m the man who has the last word in this 
establishment.” 

Malevolence curved a thin and sneering 
lip. 
Ps Don’t you be too sure of that. No autocrat 
can ride rough-shod over others.” 

“Tf you don’t get out, I'll have you kicked 
out.” 

Watling’s firm hand hovered above the bell 
on his desk. Immediately Mr. Smiler surren- 
dered, but not unconditionally. 

‘“‘T—I spoke in the heat of the moment, sir. 
I—l apologize. If—if you would give me another 
chance, I—I will do as you suggest, Mr. Wat- 
ling, and—and ask no questions.”’ 

Watling spoke inexorably. 

“My mind is madeup, Mr.Smiler. Youmust 

ha 

Mr. Smiler went. 

Watling lit a cigar. 


iil 


After such encounters—happily rare in a 
well-ordered establishment—Watling could pick 
up other business and attend to it indefatigably. 
Now he felt tired. 

“ Bit of a vamp, that chap.” 

He glanced at his letters—two colossal piles. 
One pile exacted and received instant attention. 
The larger pile was an accumulation of less 
pressing correspondence. 

Molly entered, notebook in hand, demure 
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und alert. She could see that her Chief was 
ying back in his chair; she had heard voices 
anduly raised. 

““T have scrapped Smiler.”’ 

Molly asked no questions and made no 
comment. But, being a woman, she connected 
he scrapping with Miss Latimer. Watling 
said with unusual querulousness : : 

“Why do I allow these letters to accumu- 
are?” 

Molly, with no intention of flattering, answered 
truthfully : 

“It’s your kind heart, sir; you do hate 
0 say ‘no’ to all the personal appeals.” 

“Tchah! I’ve the heartiest contempt for 
the ass who can’t say ‘no.’ They’re nearly 
is weak in fibre as the women who say ‘ yes,’ 
when they should say ‘no.’’’ He glared at 
The pile of letters. ‘You order a rubber 
tamp with a large ‘NO’ on it.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Why don’t you do it?” 

o Now, sims 

** Now.” 

Molly retired to her room, but she reappeared, 
vith a strange expression upon her face, so 
trange that Watling half believed that Mr. 
smiler might have returned bringing with him 
. Service revolver. 

“‘Mr. and Mrs. Marrable wish to see you, 
cr. 

Molly, of course, was sniffing romance, and 
omance, as she admitted afterwards to her 

8 
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mother, oddly “‘rattled’’ her. She, too, had 
drawn her own maidenly conclusions after 
reading the famous paragraph. Congratula- 
tions, obviously, were in order. Being old- 
fashioned, she leaped to the conclusion that the 
Marrables were calling, at this untimely hour, 
to talk over ‘‘ settlements.” 

“Um!” growled Watling. 

‘‘Mr. Marrable,’’ continued Molly, ‘‘ asked 
me to tell you that he had called early, because 
he knew how busy you might be later on in the 
morning. He hopes that you can spare him five 
minutes of your valuable time.” 

Curiosity gnawed Watling. 

“Show them in,” he commanded, with a 
furtive glance at the faithful Soule. He was 
recalling his ignominious reception in Port- 
man Square. Now he was firmly seated on his 
throne. And these “aristocrats,” obviously 
coming as suppliants, should behold a “‘ Person ”’ 
as a ‘‘ Personage.”’ 

The Marrables were ushered in by Molly. 
Watling rose, bowed, and indicated two chairs 
with a royal gesture. He could see that the 
Squire was impressed by the splendours of the 
office. Mrs. Marrable’s face reminded him 
exasperatingly of Gerry, the Cucumber, the 
graven image. The Squire spoke first in his 
pleasant, easy tones: 

“It is good of you to see us, Mr. Watling.” 

““T’m an approachable man, Mr. Marrable. 
But I’m at a loss—er 

He was—at a loss for the right phrase. 
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90ule failed him. This had happened before. 
And then, slightly disconcerted, a seeker after 
vords, would grope. 

** Possibly, your son ‘ 

He looked at Mrs. Marrable. 

“IT have not seen my son,” said Mrs. Mar- 
able, “‘ since he left our house and came here 
o you. But he dined with his father last 
ight. Before Mr. Marrable speaks, as I have 
irged him to do, about Gerard, you will allow 
me to apologize, Mr. Watling, for a want of 
ourtesy and consideration inexcusable under 
he circumstances.” 

This was handsomely said. Watling felt 
hat he was challenged. When challenged, he 
srided himself upon rising adequately to the 
wccasion. He held up a protesting hand. 

** Please ! Not another word, Madam. 

admit frankly that in coming uninvited to 
“our house I was asking for—er—trouble.”’ 

He turned interrogatoryeyes upon the Squire. 

That optimist met those alert eyes some- 
vhat nervously, sensible that he also was asking 
or trouble, sensible too that Watling in his 
‘wn office was a formidable personality. 

“Gerard is my only son, Mr. Watling. I 
nade an appeal to him last night which he 
ejected. Mrs. Marrable has persuaded me to 
ppeal to you. We do so, believe me, with 
ome apprehension, and after seeing for the 
irst time, seeing and appreciating the magnitude 
f your business, and realizing what such a 
Usiness must mean to you and your pride 


’ 
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in it, I am still bewildered at my boy’s position 
here.” 

Watlinginclinedhishead. Hewas wondering 
whether the Squire had studied Soule. 

‘‘ He hasn’t any position yet.” 

“Quite. He announced to me his inten- 
tion of making good. How is he going to 
make good ?”’ 

‘That, sir,’ replied Watling superbly, “‘is 
his affair, not mine. He urged me to take 
him on trial. He reminded me that I had 
promised to help him to help himself. I told 
him that I would never consent to his marrying 
June. But he kept me to my promise. I—lI 
don’t break my promises.” 

“Are the young people engaged ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Marrable. 

This astute question both pleased and dis- 
pleased Watling. Obviously Mrs. Marrable be- 
lieved that June must be behind her son’s 
activities. Knowing what he knew, how could 
he fence with this clever lady ? 

““They are engaged. I found that out last 
night. Youobject;andsodolI. We meet on 
common ground there, and on common sense. 
June doesn’t know that I know. If I ram- 
paged = 

“ Rampaged 2 

Watling glanced at Soule. He had forgotten 
Soule. So much the better. This was the mo- 
ment for plain speech. He plunged into it. 

“Tf I played the heavy father, what? 
Threats—all that pre-war stuff, a wash-out 
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o-day. Likely as not these—er—recalcitrants 
ould jazz off to the nearest registry office. 
What would we do then, hay?” 
The Squire sought inspiration by gazing 
p at Watling’s decorative ceiling ; Mrs. Mar- 
able looked down her nose. 

“We could stop supplies,”’ continued Watling 
theerfully. ‘‘I could leave my money to a 
1aome for good obedient girls, but there aren’t 
any left.” 

He spoke so whimsically that Mrs. Marrable 
aughed. The Squire looked unhappy. 

“Yes, yes,” he muttered. ‘‘ We value this 
andour, Mr. Watling, but really we didn’t come 
rere to discuss a marriage that may never 
-ake place, but ’”” He broke off, glancing 
t his wife, who hastened to his rescue. 

“To ask you, Mr. Watling, to give up our 
on, who cannot be of any value to you as a 

arketable commodity and whom you regard 
s impossible in any closer relation.”’ 

_ Watlingnoddedapprovingly. What was best 
-n him responded to this appeal, carefully 
and sensibly worded. Conscience pricked him 
ecause he had taken on Gerry to annoy this 
ine lady. And yet ? And yet ? 

Frowningly, he beheld himself discharging 
an honest young fellow without giving adequate 
-easons. Gerry was quite capable of accusing 
nis Chief of not playing the game. 

‘‘T ought to discharge your boy, Mrs. Mar- 
cable.”’ 

She raised her delicate brows. 
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+ "ry? Piet 


‘He has just landed me in a peck of trouble. 


Between ourselves, I have discharged this 
morning one of the ‘ Heads ’ of my Departments 
and withheld my reasons for doing so, because 
your son, without any authority from me, 
pledged my honour.” 

“ Pledged your honour,”’ repeated Mrs. Mar- 
rable. 

Watling’s eyes twinkled. 

‘‘Perhaps you thought I hadn’t got any,” 
he suggested. 

“No, no; still, I cannot imagine how Gerard 
could have pledged your honour.” 

Watling answered simply: 

‘‘Hehad pledged hisown. Hepledged mine,” 
the keen eyes twinkled again, ‘“‘ because he 
took for granted that I should feel and act 
exactly as he did.”’ 

““And you don’t?” 

Watling laughed. For the first time he 
felt at his ease with these “ aristocrats.”’ Pot- 
tery acclaimed porcelain. 

“Much as it may surprise you, I do. And 
because I do,” he spoke trenchantly, “‘ because 
my bare word counts here and elsewhere, I can’t 
discharge your son without proper cause. I 
couldn’t look him straight in the eyes and do 
Tesi 

Mrs. Marrable bowed. A faint smile lingered 
about the corners of her mouth. Accepting 
defeat as gracefully as possible, she changed 
the subject. 

““ What a hive this is!” 
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_ “Would you like to hear my bees buzz- 
g: ? a2 


- He stood up, crossed to the oriel window 
sand opened it. “If you stand here, Mrs. 
“Marrable, you can see and hear.” 

Followed by the Squire, she moved to the 
‘tiny balcony,and tried to take in, panoramically, 
‘the vast Emporium. Thensheasked a pertinent 
»question. 

““Do your bees ever sting you ?”’ 

““ Sting—me ?”’ 

“In these troubled days the bees do sting 
‘their keepers.” 

“Not my bees; they’re too well taken care 
of. I make myinterests their interests. They 
share in my prosperity. They’re happy and 
contented; no disaffection—none.” 

“ Wonderful ! ” 

Shortly afterwards the Marrables went their 
‘way in peace. 

“ Know how to play a losing game,”’ reflected, 
Watling. 


IV 


He was about to settle down to his letters, 
when another interruption disconcerted him. 
June appeared. Instantly, of course, Watling 
guessed that ‘“‘ Mother’’ had been wagging her 
tongue. Unable to keep one secret from her 
husband, she was equally incapable of dis- 
sembling with herdaughter. And just because 
he had wanted to have things out with June, 
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he knew that she wanted to have things out 
with him. - 

“* Am I being downed ? ” he thought. 

June, as soon as she found herself alone with 
her father, said gravely : 

‘“Mother told me after breakfast that she 
had told you.” 

““And you have the impudence to come 
here and glory in your disobedience. I’m very 
busy.” 

“Too busy to talk with me?” 

eeey 6S... 

PEIN ESOLT Ves, 

““Not you. However—since you are here, 
go ahead.” 

As June sat down upon the chair lately 
occupied by Mrs. Marrable, a too proud but 
exasperated father was struck by her general 
air of distinction and self-possession. For the 
third time upon that eventful morning he had 
to confess to himself that he was “‘ up against ”’ 
unforeseen difficulties. This had a tonic effect 
upon him for the moment and aroused his 
fighting instincts. 

‘“‘T like to go ahead,” remarked June calmly. 
““When I became engaged to Gerry, I wanted 
to tell you at once. I would have told you that 
same night if—if it hadn’t been for Mr. Rigby- 
Keane.”’ 

Whilst she was speaking, Watling, exercising 
all his powers of will, was repeating to him- 
self: ‘“‘Mustn’t get hot in the collar—no 
rampaging—cold storage for W. W.” He had 
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to admit that a new tenderness informed 
_June’s quiet tones; her eyes were softly com- 
‘passionate. This provoked a determination to 
‘resist ‘‘ wheedling.” 

““ Can't get at me that way,’ he growled. 

- But I don’t want to get at you in any 
way.” 

“Then why are you here?” 

“Simply to say that I’m glad you know 
‘the truth. I love Gerry just, well, just as 
smother loved you. You were her man; he is 
mine.” 

“And you ask for father’s blessing, hay ? ”’ 

“No; not unless it is given voluntarily.” 

# Girl on ice, you are, cool as they make 

“em.” 

“‘T’m so afraid of overheating you.” 

“Making a fool of yourself just when I'd 
‘picked a winner for you. No use rubbing that 

“Not a bit.” 

*“T was saying not half an hour ago that 
‘I could leave my money to a home for good 
sgirls. Now—leave me. I wonder you haven’ t 
eshingled your head on purpose to annoy me.’ 

June rose and laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

“‘T hated not to tell you.” 

She flitted away. 

Watling tried ineffectively to persuade him- 
self that he was not furious with her, not 
overheated, not fussed beyond endurance. 
Savagely he attacked the belated correspon- 
dence. ‘“‘No,’’ snapped from his lips as he 
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dictated answers to importunity. He won- 
dered whether he dared confide his troubles to © 
Molly. Wouldshesympathize——? Probably 
not. Youth sided with youth. Apropos of 
nothing, he startled Molly by asking a question : 

‘“Would you sting me?” 

Her pencil nearly dropped from her hand, 
as she stared bleakly at him: 

““T beg pardon By: 

‘Mind working in jerks this morning,” 
explained Watling. ‘‘Told you I’d sacked 
Smiler.”’ 

x eS) SIkS + 

*** Yes, sir—no, sir ’” he fumed, imitating 
her prim tones. “Drop it! Be human fora 
minute. I need a pal 3 

He paused. For one embarrassing second 
Molly wondered whether her Chief was making 
love to her. That she decided humbly was not 
only improbable but impossible. Watling con- 
tinued: ‘‘ When you make an enemy, keep 
your eye skinned for a pal. What would you 
do if I sent you packing without a word of 
explanation ? ” 

Molly felt that she would burst into tears, 
but she didn’t say so. 

“You couldn’t and wouldn’t do it,’’ she 
affirmed solemnly. 

“Ho! Well, I Aave done that to Smiler.’’ 

“Oh dear!” 

*“T have reasons, good reasons, but I’m not 
going to give ’em to you, or to anybody else. 
It would sting me if you, under the circum- 
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stances, sympathized with Smiler and felt sorry 
for him.” 

“T don’t; I’m sorry for you.” 

“Good. Why?” 

“Mr. Smiler will make trouble over this.” 

Watling snapped his fingers contemptuously, 
but he was touched by the faithful Molly’s 
unhappy face. 

“How? And where? ’”’ 

Molly spoke up convincingly, although she 
failed to convince Watling. In a sense her 
quiet tones were as exasperating as June’s. 

“Trouble is made so easily. He tells his 
story ; you don’t tell yours.” 

“ Look what I’ve done—welfare and all that.”’ 

“I know, but are people grateful ? ”’ 

“You ask that—you? Course they are. 
Ain’t I grateful? And how do I show my 
eratitude? By making things easy and comfy 
for my workers. You don’t sit there and tell 
me that some of you will side with this rascal 
—for he is a rascal—against me, just because I 
don’t choose to publish his rascality ?”’ 

“Yes, I do. This will upset all the ‘ Heads.’ 
‘You ask Mr. Kemish.”’ 

Watling scowled. He cherished secretly a 
dislike to Kemish not dissimilar to the distrust 
that Mr. Smiler had aroused in him. Each 
man was “slippery.” 

“* Kemish Rot’ 

“He'll ask you, sir.” 

“‘T can handle Kemish. Get on with that 
letter. Where was I?” 
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Molly glanced at her notes. 

“That gross case of carelessness.” 

“Take down: ‘Dear Sir,—Your clerical 
department is suffering from dry rot. If the 
young woman who sent me a communication 
obviously intended for somebody else is over- 
worked, anzmic, and plain-featured, deal with 
her lightly ; if, on the other hand, she is one 
of the up-to-date hussies so common (in every 
sense of the word) everywhere, give her beans.’ ”’ 

““Give her beans,” repeated Molly, with a 
faint smile. 

“* Underline—beans,”” commanded Watling. 

*‘T have,” said Molly. 


, 


Vv 


He became less “‘fussed,’”’ and of a more 
genial temper, after luncheon, but the grievance 
remained. 

“Not master in my own house.” 

What a festering thought! Even the buzz of 
the hive that indicated sonorously ever-increas- 
ing profits failed to banishit. Drastic introspec- 
tion made matters worse. “‘Am I getting 
doddering? Is my innings nearly over? Are 
these young people outplaying me? Did Grati- 
tude, as a national asset, ascend to heaven 
with Queen Victoria ? ”’ 

Fortunately, Gerry did not obtrude himself 
in person, but he obsessed the Watling mind 
as the fons et origo mali. This useful Latin 
tag, together with tempora mutantur, was part 
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of Watling’s equipment as a public speaker. 

Before he reached Laburnum Lodge he was 
on easier terms with himself, having gone 
through what he termed “spiritual jerks.” 
At one time he had derived benefit from ‘‘ phy- 
sical jerks.’’ The soul-jolting process is helpful 
in ridding the patient of too-material adhesions. 
Mrs. Watling’s father had been a constant 
chapelgoer. Watling had escorted his fiancée 
to the local Bethel, and ever afterwards spoke 
of a sign displayed at a turning not far from the 
parish church. “‘This way to the Baptist 
Chapel. First turning to the right.’ Watling, 
being an Anglican, observed at the time: 
“We don’t put up signs. Turn to the right 
and keep on.’ Now he was a world-famous 
putter-up of signs, but he believed fervently 
that he was keeping on and ever turning to 
the right. Spiritual jerks resolved themselves 
into the question: ““Have I done my bit? 
Am I doing my bit and more than my bit? 
Do I go more than half-way to meet the other 
fellow? Do TI practise what I preach?” 

As he sat upon the bus, March, going out 
like a lion, seemed to roar an affirmative. 

Accordingly, when he met “‘ Mother ”’ before 
dinner, he agreeably disappointed that much- 
harassed lady, who forthwith assigned all credit 
to Mr. Rigby-Keane’s drops. 

“T’m not worrying—and don’t you worry. 
I say—let wrongdoers stew in their own juice.” 

He told her about the visits of June and the 
Marrables, ending with the disgraceful story 
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of Mr. Smiler and his expulsion from the Temple 

of Worth. 

Mrs. Watling embraced him and comforted — 
him. 
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I 


PON the following day the lovers met, by 
appointment, in Trafalgar Square, to 
consider the situation from the latest imposed 
angle. Pigeons circled above their heads and 
confidingly perched upon the shoulders of 
persons who beguiled them with food. Gerry 
enlightened an urban maid concerning their 
habits. 

“Faithful dears. Each picks his mate, and 
the pair are true to each other. They are 
mating now.” 

One aged pigeon sat upon the head of a lion 
couchant and appeared to be indifferent to 
the billing and cooing going on all about him. 

“Is he the boss of all the pigeons ?”’ asked 

une. 

“That bird,’’ said Gerry solemnly, ‘‘is the 
chairman of the Society for Prevention of 
Vice. Flirtatious young females are pecked 
by him.” 

June laughed and pressed his arm. 

“Father is not pecking me, Gerry, but he 
has perched himself upon what he considers 


+ 


= 
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a national monument, the Emporium. His 
studied attitude towards us is one of indiffer- 
ence.” 

“The same aloofness may be observed in 
Portman Square, another national monument. 
I shall be scrapped,” affirmed Gerry, ‘‘ like 
Smiler.”’ 

Then, with an entire change of tone, he 
confided to June sundry misgivings. 

** Judson is a good chap, loyal to your father. 
He told me this morning that trouble is brewing. - 
Even to you, darling, I can’t explain things 
beyond saying this: I landed your father in 
this trouble. Probably he will blame me for 
what may happen.”’ 

“What do you think will happen ? ” 

“Anything and everything, according to 
Judson. Smiler is pulling strings in all the 
departments. Judson has a nose which he 
pokes into chinks and crevices ; Judson follows 
his nose; humbly I follow Judson. You can 
take it from me that Smiler is an absolute 
rotter. He has got what he deserved. But, 
unluckily, thanks to my indiscreet zeal, your 
father can’t make that plain to his people. 
If he did, they would rally round him. He 
hasn’t sent for me; he hasn’t told me how he 
dealt with Smiler, but that cad is using and 
abusing your father’s silence.”’ 
~June considered this. 

““Do you mean to say that a few words from 
daddy would put things right at once?” 

“Exactly. But those few words would put 
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things very wrong for somebody else. Now 
you have it.” 

“ Really this is a point of honour?” 

** Yes—which I imposed upon him. So you 
can imagine what he must be feeling about me.” 

“Ought you to warn father? ”’ 

“Ought I? That is why I wired you to 
meet me here at the earliest moment possible. 
There will be, so Judson says, serious ructions 
to-morrow morning.” 

Again June considered this, compressing her 
firm, pretty lips. 

“Daddy is not easily budged from any 
position. I can see as plainly as you do how 
this concerns us, but, Gerry, lam worrying more 
about him.’’ Her voice became tender. “I 
won’t ask you questions, although I’m shame- 
lessly curious. I know you would tell me if 
you could. But,’’ she paused to select her 
words, “‘is this a great opportunity for you ? ”’ 

‘CForsiney -akowe 

“Tf you landed father in this trouble, could 
you possibly get him out of it?” 

Gerry shook his head mournfully : 

““T jumped without looking, dragging him 
with me. Now, the more I look the less I 
like what I see—and hear. It’s the old story 
behind all engine trouble. A tiny mishap 
throws a huge machine out of gear.” 

“You ought to warn father, if you know 
anything that he doesn’t.” 

“Then I will—to-night. He has not left the 
Emporium. I managed to meet you here, 
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because I’m doing outside work, overhauling 
some of the ‘ads.’ Either Kemish or the Chief 
is trying me out, trying me high, too. I am 
to suggest possible changes for the better, if 
they occur to me.” 

“Go back to father.” 

“Likely as not he won’t see me.” 

“You must see him.” 


II 


Thanks to Molly, ‘‘our Mr. Marrable” did 
see Watling against that autocrat’s wish and 
will. A romantic interest in an ex-Guardsman 
undermined the guarded approaches to the 
Presence. A man, determined to remain calm 
although his heavens fell, refused to receive 
an understrapper. 

“Tf Mr. Marrable has anything to say to me, 
let it be said through Mr. Kemish.”’ 

Fortunately for Gerry, Molly’s nose, like 
Judson’s, poked itself into crevices and inhaled 
subtile odours. Molly was sniffing trouble. 

‘** T—I think it has something to do with Mr. 
Sailer.” 

Watling exhibited slight excitement, gripping 
the arms of his chair, flashing a “ gimlet”’ 
glance upon a distressed face. 

“ What ! He said so—to you?” 

“No; he didn’t; indeed he didn’t. I 
guessed.” 

At once dignity draped Watling. 

“* You will be good enough not to guess about 
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~ matters that don’t concern you. Mr. Marrable 
wishes to see me about certain advertisements. 
He is a new-comer and a subordinate. Tell 
him to report to Mr. Kemish; and—and, you 
can drop this hint on your own account, if 
you like, make it plain to Mr. Marrable that 
this must not occur again.” 

This, according to Watling notions, was 
handling a delicate situation in the Watling 
way, aided and abetted by Mr. Richard Soule. 
In his own mind he was reasonably sure that 
the new-comer, admittedly a young man of 
ideas, hoped to ingratiate himself. That morn- 
ing he had instructed Mr. Kemish to send 
Gerry upon the advertisement inspection ex- 
pedition, as preliminary to dispatching him 
farther afield. Rigby-Keane’s injunction ‘‘ Slow 
down ’’ inspired this policy. To separate two 
foolish young persons seemed to be the obvi- 
ous first step to a final disentanglement of 
mixed skeins. 

To Watling’s amazement Molly hesitated 
before she blurted out: 

“Mr. Marrable did say something.” 

““ Kindly repeat what he said and have done 
with it.” 

With equal dignity Molly obeyed. 

“ He said that the very urgent business upon 
which he wished to see you had nothing what- 
ever to do with our advertisements. It is 
private business that concerns you.” 

“Why didn’t you say that at once?” 

Molly betrayed confusion. Gerry, indeed, 


one 
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had entreated her not to force his passage unless 
force were necessary. 

“TI beg pardon.” 

“Show him in.” 

One look at Gerry’s solemn face justified 
his intrusion. 

ce Well. ? >) 

*‘T want to warn you, sir.” 

“What about ?”’ 

“That fellow Smiler is conspiring. Judson 
knows; Judson told me. Smiler is crawling 
about accusing you, sir, of injustice.’ 

“T let such reptiles crawl. Is that all?” 

“It may become serious. There is talk of 
a deputation coming to you to-morrow. I 
thought you ought to know.” 

“Thanks. So there are misguided fools in 
my service who think they can dictate to me? ” 

“‘ That’s about the size of it. If—if I could 
do anything—anything ic 

“Haven’t you done enough ?”’ 

It was whimsically rather than unkindly said. 

“More than enough; I know that, sir.” 

“Sit down. Have you told anybody? My 
girl, for instance?” 

ce No.:” 

“Good. Same here. That Miss what’s-her- 
name ss 

. Latimer? 

“Yes; any gossip about her?” 

“None as yet. Judson says that Smiler 
thinks you have caught him out accepting 
bribes, but I ” He paused. 
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‘‘ Please continue,” said Watling majestically. 

*‘T think,” said Gerry, ‘‘ that Smiler, by this 
time, must have guessed that Miss Latimer 
stands behind his dismissal.” 

“That is your—er—considered opinion. 
Why?” 

“Tf Smiler believed that you had discharged 
him for accepting bribes, he would probably 
accept his dismissal. Anyway, not being a 
fool, he would know that if you had evidence 


of anything of the sort you would, under pres- — 


sure, bring it forward.” 

“Yes, yes; I suppose I should.” 

“Tf, on the other hand, he has guessed what 
has happened, he wants to force your hand, 
because then he could deny emphatically the 
charge brought against him. It would be 
his word against Miss Latimer’s. If again he 
has enlisted outside interference, he knows 
probably that his word, as a Head of fifteen 
years’ standing, would outweigh the word of 
a young girl who has only been here a few 
weeks.” 

Watling stroked his chin. 
ee if I—I accepted her word against 

Lathe 

“You have, sir. It is likely, isn’t it? that 
Smiler knows you would protect this girl 
against the possibility of anything like a public 
inquiry, which would be dreadful for her. 
She said to me that she would have no chance 
against Smiler. She knew that. SodidI. So 
did you.” 
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“You speak for yourself,’ commanded the 
autocrat. Then, less aggressively, he added: 
“If I hadn’t seen him at the Piccadilly 
Tube——” 

He broke off, frowning, losing sight of Gerry 
and Miss Latimer, beholding a deputation 
dictating terms to HIM.” 

“Tm glad you did,” said Gerry. ‘ Her 
face, poor child, convinced me; his face con- 
vinced you.” 

“It simmers down to this,” said Watling, 
not so calm as he believed himself to be. ‘I’m 
not going to be held up by anybody; and I 
think you’ve discovered a mares’ nest. My 
people wouldn’t dare to threaten me ! 
If they do——” He broke off, clenching his 
fists, glaring at Gerry, or rather through Gerry 
at insolent faces. 

Gerry suggested hurriedly : 

“T—I might—if there is any trouble— 
persuade Miss Latimer a 

“Never! That girl has had annoyance 
enough. I know how she feels—I’ve been 
there myself, underdog!’’ He smote his desk. 
“Not a word to her except this, which you can 
pass on from me: J won't give her away.” 

“‘ She’ll sleep sounder for knowing that, sir.” 

A minute later, Gerry was dismissed, not 
too graciously. He left the Presence a hero- 
worshipper, astounded at his own obtuseness 
in not recognizing at sight a Colossus. To 
serve such a Bigheart was a privilege, to injure 
him a rankling sore. 
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III 


Discreetly, he kept away from the Mantles’ 
Department. But, at closing time, he followed 
Miss Latimer, who was walking slowly and 
dejectedly towards the Tube Station. Many 
of Watling’s young ladies were hurrying in the 
same direction, and Gerry decided that it 
would provoke gossip if he were seen speaking 
to one of them. Absorbed by her own thoughts 
Miss Latimer never noticed him till they passed 
into the lift together. Probably she under- 
stood then that he ignored her deliberately. 

They travelled as far as Hammersmith, her 
destination. In the Hammersmith Road, Gerry 
lifted his hat and spoke to her. 

‘“‘T have a message from Mr. Watling.” 

The message was delivered in a small tea- 
shop. Immediately the girl’s pale face bright- 
ened. Breathlessly, and on the edge of tears, 
she burst into a torrent of speech. Everybody 
in the Mantles’ knew that Smiler had been 
given notice. Everybody was guessing—why. 
And here again—a pleasing sidelight upon 
character as apprehended by the crowd— 
everybody made sure that Mr. Smiler’s large 
salary had been supplemented by bribes. 

““We know him,”’ declared Miss Latimer. 

“But, this is the interesting point, doesn’t 
he suspect you? Has he spoken to you?” 

“T cut him dead,” she replied valiantly. 
She added: “I don’t think he suspects me. 
Just because Mr. Watling turned me down 
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once, he would make sure that I would never 
go to him again. I said that we knew him; 
well,”"—she smiled pathetically—‘ he knows 
us, how defenceless we are, and silent under 
provocation. Why, my own friends would 
be down on me for telling tales. Some of them 
would think me a silly idiot for not—you 
know ?”’ 

She blushed disarmingly, as Gerry said: 

“You don’t count that sort amongst your 

friends?” 
_ “Qh! One has to be nice and friendly to 
everybody. And there is such jealousy ! 
Some were jealous when Mr. Smiler began to 
take notice of me. Hecan push us on. You 
don’t know what it is.” 

Dimly, with rising rage in his mind, Gerry 
beheld Mr. Smiler exercising his prerogatives. 
At the same time he appreciated in Miss Latimer 
a livelier intelligence than he had expected. 
She sharpened slightly his wits. 

“Mr. Judson is afraid of trouble.” 

‘‘But there will be trouble,’ she spoke 
positively. “‘ He’s a dangerous man, Mr. Mar- 
rable. Nearly all the ‘Heads’ will stand by 
him. You wait and see.” 

“Can't :wait,’’ fumed ‘Gerry. 1-must-do 
something, but what? Tell me exactly what 
you mean by trouble?” 

‘‘T mean—a strike.” 

* Good» Lord |”? 

“That’s what makes me so unhappy. I 
feel, perhaps, that I ought to tell everything. 
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I couldn’t stay on in the Emporium, but Mr. 
Watling with his great influence could find me 
a job somewhere else.”’ 

“Yes, he could. It’s a way out, but it 
isn’t the Watling way.” 

“Mr. Watling is wonderful. Please tell him 
how grateful I am, won’t you?” 

Gerry nodded, almost beguiled into fuller 
confidence. Instead he paid a small bill, and 
took leave of Miss Latimer, solemnly enjoining 
silence. He added hopefully : 

“Tf it should come to a fight to a finish, I 
lay a thousand to three on our Chief.” 

“Tf there is a fight, Mr. Marrable, it will 
nearly kill me.” 


IV 


The alert Judson, with a finger upon the 
inner pulse of Watling’s, was right. Trouble 
was brewing; and the pot seethed over within 
forty-eight hours. Mr. Haddock asked for a 
private interview with his Chief. At first sight 
of the patriarchal face, Watling guessed nearly 
everything. Mr. Haddock’s white whiskers 
were shaking like aspen leaves. Gerry, who 
saw him passing the Publicity Department, said 
afterwards to June: ‘“‘ The old chap reminded 
me of an aged waiter, after a wet Henley.” 

““My business with you, sir, is of a confiden- 
tial nature.” 

In moments of stress, Watling forgot his 
carefully acquired powers of speech. 
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“Confidential be blowed! Get on with 
it. Wait! Have you come to jaw about 
that fellow—Smiler?”’ Mr. Haddock nodded 
funereally. “‘ You have, hay? Now, look ye 
here, I refuse positively to discuss Smiler with 

ou. 3s 
& Very good, sir.” 

But he stood, rooted in misery, blinking 
nervously at the autocrat erect upon his throne. 
Mumblingly, he went on: 

“I have served you, sir, for over thirty 
years. I don’t wish to presume on it 2 

“Yes, you do.” 

“It is not for me to criticize your business 
methods 7 

“But, you want to do it, what?” 

*“It is being done, sir.” 

** Well, Mr. Haddock, I’ll break a rule for 
you. ‘You can speak out.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir. We—we——” 

“Whom d’ye mean by ‘we’?” 

‘* The Heads of the Departments, Mr. Wat- 
ling.”’ 

e My Heads have been criticizing—me ie 

“Only within the last two days, sir. 

“You are lugging in Smiler.”’ 

“T didn’t mention his name.’ 

“Carry on!”’ 

“We are grieved, Mr. Watling, grieved that 
one of us should be discharged by you, after 
fifteen years’ service, with no reason given, 
even to him. Is it quite fair, sir? Is it—er 
—cricket ?” 
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Watling knew that his hackles were rising. 
He smoothed stiffening hairs with his hand; 
he spoke calmly; he thought to himself: 
“* What would Mrs. Marrable say to Haddock ? ” 
And yet, it annoyed him that he should think 
of Mrs. Marrable. 

“You Heads can criticize my _ business 
methods as much as you please. Cackle away, 
but mark this: the conduct of my business is 
my affair. I should have thought by now that 
an old Watlingian, with whom I have played 
cricket, wouldn’t have muffed the fact that 
I don’t chop off ‘Heads’ without a reason, 
and a good ’un.” 

Mr. Haddock smiled deprecatingly. 

“Mr. Smiler’s case has aroused sympathy. 
He’s an active worker, sir, and popular with 
the more excitable elements here.” 

“Are you alluding to the women? Is this 
more than criticism ? ”’ 

“If you please, you can take it as—as a 
sort of—er—warning, Mr. Watling.” 

““There are moments, Mr. Haddock, when 
I think you ought to be pensioned.”’ 

This was said very genially and kindly. 
As genially, Watling rose, approached the 
ancient, tweaked his ear with a Napoleonic 
gesture, and pushed him towards the door. 

“Don’t you be an old gander!”’ 

Mr. Haddock, on the threshold of the Presence 
Chamber, murmured helplessly : 

“‘T have done my best, sir.” 

“You go and do it in your own department.” 
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Mr. Haddock retired, bowed beneath the 
sense of his own well-meaning futility. 

Watling paced up and down. Almost for 
the first time in his life he wished that ‘‘ Mother ”’ 
could be summoned. He could talk off his 
exasperation to her. Mother being in Maida 
Vale, he bethought of a substitute—Molly. 
It struck him as unreasonably odd that Molly 
was the one and only person in that vast empor- 
ium with whom he could “let himself go.” 
Then he paused, thinking of Gerry. Why 
did these confounded Marrables obtrude them- 
selves ? 

He touched his bell. When Molly answered 
it, he said, not without humour: 

““Didn’t ring for Miss Molyneux. Must let 
off steam to a friend. Sit down. Haddock 
can sell beds, but outside his department he’s 
an old fool. Sometimes I wonder whether I 
don’t like my old fools because it tickles my 
vanity to compare myself with them. Now— 
about your nose oo 

The astonished Molly repeated blankly: 

““My nose? ”’ 

“‘Have you been poking it into this Smiler 
business ? ”’ 

Molly nodded, not encouragingly. Watling 
noted a serious expression and compressed lips. 

‘‘ What are the women saying?” 

‘“Not much to me. You can be sure of 
that.” As Watling nodded, she continued: 

‘‘T know this, Mr. Haddock is the head of 
a deputation.” 
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‘Never mentioned that.” 

‘““No; probably he was instructed to 
approach you as your oldest employee. He 
will report. Then the others will ask to see 
you. Mrs. Bullivant 

Mrs. Bullivant, the Boadicea of the Hat 
Department, happened to be a dominating 
personality. She could speak, so Watling 
remembered, eloquently upon all matters that 
concerned her sex. The young ladies regarded 
her with respect inasmuch as she had fought 
before the War in the ranks of the Militant 
Suffragettes. Mrs. Bullivant, if she exercised 
her well-sharpened tongue, could set tempes- 
tuous petticoats a-fluttering. Molly saw that 
the mere mention of the name had staggered 
Watling. Shifting adroitly her ground, now 
firmer beneath her feet, she asked quietly: 

“Has Mr. Smiler appealed to you?” 

*“ Three times by letter.” 

He pointed grimly at the huge “este ee 
basket. 

“ Appeals, my dear, are a wash-out from 
him.” 

“Will you refuse, sir, to see the deputa- 
tion ?”’ 

Her prim voice quavered. 

‘«Suppose I do——’” 

““There might be—perhaps there has been 
—outside interference.”’ 

Watling stiffened. All his dealings with 
Trades’ Union officials had been pleasant and 
flattering. He, the Potentate, was quoted by 
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them as the Right Sort of employer. Could 
such men engineer anything approximating 
to a strike secretly? Pride prevented him 
from asking a humble typist such a question. 
Indirectly she answered it: 

“Mr. Smiler, I think, has asked for outside 
interference.” 

Watling retorted savagely : 

“He’s asking for a thick ear—and he’ll get 
it.” Much driven, he added quickly: 

a Son can say what you like, Molly. Speak 
out!” 

Thus adjured, Molly abandoned restraint, a 
very impressive departure from a rigorous code 
of manners and deportment. 

““T’m only guessing, sir. But—if—if you 
refuse to see the deputation, there might be a 
lightning strike.” 

“A lightning strike Be 

As he repeated the ominous words, a vision 
was vouchsafed him of a palsied Emporium, a 
hive without “‘ buzz’ and bees. Such catas- 
trophes had happened to others. 

“They wouldn’t dare.” 

Molly remained silent. 

“You think they would. Why?” 

Intelligently, she considered her answer. 
Scrutinizing her pensive face, Watling con- 
gratulated himself. He had raised her to this 
confidential pinnacle; he had “spotted”’ her 
as sensible—straight—a worker. Napoleon’s 
happy gift of appraising character. 

“ They,’ she emphasized the collective pro- 
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noun, indicting a crowd, “are so like sheep, 


else 


sir.” Watling nodded. “They can be driven — 
anywhere. And they drive themselves. You © 


have read, perhaps, Hardy’s novel, Far from 
the Madding Crowd ?”’ 

“No,” growled Watling, slightly taken aback. 
‘What about it?” 

“There is a wonderful description of a flock 
of sheep, all that a young farmer has, all that 
he has worked for M 

She paused, sensible that she had arrested 
her Chief’s attention with a few chance words. 

“All that he has worked for,’’ repeated 
Watling. ‘Go on.” 

‘‘ The ewes and lambs, sir, break out of the 
fold, rush through afenceand over a precipice.” 

“Break out of the fold !” repeated 
Watling, thinking of his Welfare Department 
and all the precautions he had taken to secure 
from danger his sheep. “‘ Yes, yes—sort of 
stampede,’ he went on frowningly. ‘ Beastly 
bit of bad luck.”’ 

Molly abandoned metaphor. 

““Excitement,’’ she suggested. ‘‘ And then 
panic.”’ 

“Thanks,” said Watling curtly. ‘‘ You ain’t 
—I mean you’re not a sheep, Molly. And I 
suppose this young farmer found his little lot 
at the bottom of the precipice fs 

“Mutton,” concluded Molly mournfully. She 
added in the same tone: “ They are excited, 
sir. I know that.” 

Watling was visiblyimpressed. Hedabbed at 
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a Phested brow with his handkerchief. It was 
difficult to envisage himself as a keeper of sheep. 
Bees——! Swarming bees ! Driven by 
excitement to leave the hive. 

“T shall see the deputation, my girl.” 

Molly looked happier. 

“But, my dear, between ourselves, I’ve 
mailed my flag to the mast. Matter of—prin- 
ciple, not interest. Can’t compromise. Won’t.’’ 

“No, sir; I—I quite understand.” 

With a gesture he dismissed her. 


v 


- Later, the daily promenade round the Empor- 
ium was a distressing pilgrimage. Smiles had 
always been his portion, particularly from the 
young ladies, with whom, often, he would chat 
pleasantly. Strolling from one department to 
another had been in the nature of a royal 
procession hitherto. Now, glum, averted faces 
shocked a philanthropist, a Rotarian. Onthe 
other hand, the ‘‘ Heads”’ were unduly obse- 
Juious. 

“ Poisoned ! Rat’s-bane 
mm muttering to himself. 

Passing through the Mantles’, he hada glimpse 
xf Miss Latimer’s pale, anxious countenance. 

If fis daughter had been subjected to 
nsults ? 

Perhaps the obsequiousness of the ‘“‘ Heads ”’ 
nisled him. He forgot, too, or ignored the 
alient lesson of recent strikes in which the 


|” He kept 
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rank and file have rebelled against their own 
chosen leaders. Confidence in authority reas- 
serted itself. 

Had he overheard some of the young ladies 
talking amongst themselves, optimism might 
have oozed from him. 

Miss Trotter, of the Sweets’, expressed ade- 
quately enough, the general view in leisurely 
conversation with Miss Bisbee, who might— 
it will be recalled—have played the bride in 
the bedroom-de-luxe. As the bride, Miss Trot- 
ter had made a hit—and knew it. And her 
salary had been “‘sweetened.’’ Jealousy con- 
sumed Miss Bisbee, but she was too clever a 
little Cockney to show it. Anyway, the bride 
“stunt’’ would come to an inevitable end 
soon, and then Giggles would be less “‘ swanky ”’ 
and ‘“‘swishy.” In the mornings, these two 
worked behind the same counter. Across it 
flashed their glad eyes. Indiscreetly, Giggles 
had told Miss Bisbee that Mr. Judson had 
described her to the Chief as “‘ pretty, petite 
and pert.’’ Miss Bisbee tossed her shingled 
pate at the last adjective. Secretly, she cher- 
ished a grievance because the Chief had not 
sent for her, secretly she believed that she could 
have “ put it across ’’ even better than Giggles. 

As the wise Molly had divined, these two— 
and all the other sheep—were agog with excite- 
ment, an emotion in dull lives which is generally 
indulged at the expense, let us say, of gratitude. 

“Yes, dear, you are right,” murmured Miss 
Bisbee. 
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“What did I say?” asked Giggles. 
~““You passed the remark that we were not 
iving in the days of Nero.”’ 

The remark had been passed by Mr. Smiler 
irst. 

“So I did. And I meant it. The old ’un 
§ too bossy. We ain’t slaves, are we?” 

“Sometimes, dear, I think we are.” 

*“ Amy ! But I know what you mean. 
And what’s the use of having ‘rights’ if you 
Jon’t assert ’em.” 

Miss Bisbee, the more intelligent of the two, 
1odded her pretty head doubtfully. 

“Mr. Smiler must have done—something.”’ 

Giggles dealt with this remark—also passed 
tom lip to lip—in the modern spirit: 

““Me and Mr. Smiler are strangers, dear. 
What I say, I says for myself. Wouldn't I 
set the needle if I was told to hop it without 
easons given. Let the old ’un up and give 
lis reasons. If he don’t——”’ 

“Ye—es ?” 

“We shall down tools. May be it’ll mean 
. couple of days off. My boy—Henry, you 
mnow—wants me to go with him to Southend. 
should wear my new tweed costume.”’ 

“You told me you were off with Henry.” 

“He apologized. I like Henry best ’cos I 
an keep him in order. My! It would be 
un. Henry says (Henry worked in the Em- 
rium) that no matter how long the strike 
asts we shall be paid our salariesinfull. Reely, 
t means an extry holiday.”’ 

9 
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“Yes; so it does. I don’t think I could 
go off with James, on a sort of beano like. 
Someway, I can’t keep him just where I want 
him, still And my fur stole is so 
shabby ! But it is thrilling to talk about 


2? 


Ch i cg a 

** Chocolates, Miss Bisbee.’’ 

Miss Bisbee hastened to serve a customer. 
The talk, with infinite variations of the theme 
—the ‘‘ beano”’ that follows ‘“‘ downing tools” 


—was picked up presently, exactly where it 
left off. 


VI 


In the Sports’ Department, a somewhat 
similar talk between two young men may be 
set down as indicating lightly the triumph of 
ignorance when great issues are at stake. Let 
it be added that the young men who sold golf- 
clubs, cricket bats, and everything else neces- 
sary to carry on our British Sports and Pas- 
times were carefully selected by Watling, or 
his ‘‘ Head,’’ as salesmen with more initiative 
than the ‘‘machines’”’ who sold neckties and 
toothbrushes. 

Mr. Kiffen, for instance, was in Watling’s 
First XI; Mr. Jackman had won Watling’s 
Long-driving Competition. He wore “ Plus 
Fours’ when off duty. Each considered him- 
self to be “ class,’”’ a cut above less gifted fellow- 
workers in other departments. 

“Well, Alf, what about it?” 
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“What about what, old bean?” 

““ Are we worms?” 

Smiler again; Smiler’s question hurtled at 
the ““Heads”’ in private conclave. To be or 
not be a worm affected the men more than the 
women. 

““T don’t like the word,’’ admitted AIf. 
“Tm all for peace and goodwill. Worms is a 
very nasty word—seems to call for a niblick.”’ 

““Same here. Makes me hot in the collar. 
Of course, Alf, I'll own up to you that I’m 
against strikes. For why? Because, ole man 
—and you damn well know I never buck about 
it—my great grandfather was a manufac- 
turer. 2 

“Of what?” 

“Boots. He came as near being knighted 
as no matter. That counts 4 

“Ths way, Mr. Jackman, please.” 

Half an hour later, Mr. Jackman and Mr. 
Kiffen were at liberty to continue the talk. 

“I was saying to you, Alf, that I don’t hold 
with strikes, particularly when they inconveni- 
ence the public. Call me reactionary, ole man.”’ 

‘But, Vic, this is a personal matter. No 
chance of justice until the public ave incon- 
venienced. Give the public hell, and then the 
matter becomes personal to them, and they’ll 
go bald-headed for the tyrants.”’ 

Another echo from the strident voice of 
Smiler. 

“Watling isn’t a tyrant.” 

“Tyrant or no, he'll have to climb down.” 
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“Who says so?” 

““T do—for one. Lord love a duck! You 
wouldn’t play the dirty, Vic. We must stand 

ogether against injustice. Could they run 
this show without us? Get down to brass- 
tacks and he owes all he has to us.... 

“Mr. Kiffen fe 

“* Pardon ?”’ 

Ss Kindly vemember that you are here to serve 
customers.” 

Mr. Victor Kiffen felt aggrieved, and there- 
fore less reactionary, under rebuke. He came 
back in a few minutes, growling out: 

“You heard his Nibs, Alf? Put it across 
me, not half. Did I make forty-seven, not 
out, against Harvest’s ?”’ 

“Won the match for us,”’ replied Mr. Jack- 
man soothingly. ‘“‘ What price tyrants now ?” 

“Tt ought to have been— Mr. Kiuffen, 
Quite enough. Come to think of it, Alf, I 
couldn’t do the dirty if all the fellows stand 
together. Team-work—I’m all for that.” 

““ Now the MAN in you is speaking out, Vic. 
Wattles is suffering from swelled head. It’s 
up to us to redooce the swelling. I’ve had a 
word with Smiler.”’ 

You havery 

“He says it’s a heads I win tails you lose 
proposition. We're on—velvet, strike or no 
strike.” 

Let us leave them on velvet. 


In the Drugs’, where the gentlemen are older 
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and presumably wiser, the expediency of a 
strike was gravely discussed. Mr. Complin, the 
Second in Command, shivered a lance with 
the Head of the Department. Mr. Complin 
conveyed somehow the impression that he was 
or ought to be a General Practitioner. His 
subordinates addressed him as “‘ Doc.” Cus- 
tomers buying patent medicines confided in 
Mr. Complin. Nervous females made sure that 
ae was a married man, which he wasn’t, because 
ne had a mild and benignant aspect and good 
manners. Manners, it is true, had not quite 
made a man of him. A slightly retreating 
thin, possibly, imposed on Mr. Complin the 
decessity of speaking with decision, with a 
srofessional authority, upon all the minor 
nfirmities of the flesh. He had created a 
900m in Watling’s Syrup of Mulberries (which 
ield no mulberries), the Kiddies’ Favourite 
Medicine. Any excitement found Mr. Complin 
cool and argumentative. 

“Mr. Watling,” he said with finality, ‘‘ has 
9een just and benevolent in all his dealings 
with us. Speaking off-hand, and with no axe 
9f my own to grind, I affirm that in a crisis 
such as this we should accept unhesitatingly 
in action, which coming from a directorate 
vithout bowels of compassion, we might con- 
lemn as unjust. It is impossible, in m 
1umble judgment, to conceive of Mr. Watling 
lischarging a ‘Head’ without good reason. 
That, gentlemen, is my view, which I submit 
or what it is worth.” 
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“Let him state his reasons.” 

Mr. Complin replied loftily : 

“‘T do not publish the reasons which under- 
lie my actions. In this case, I assume—from 
my knowledge of Mr. Watling’s character— 
that he witholds his reasons from motives of 
expediency.” 

The Head murmured portentously : 

“Yes, Mr. Complin; that occurred to—US. 
I am betraying no secret when I tell you that 
Mr. Haddock, our oldest and most esteemed 
representative, was deputized by US to inter- 
view our Chief alone. I go farther. WE— 
I speak for all the Heads—would have accepted 
from Mr. Haddock, had Mr. Watling stated his 
reason in confidence to him, the assurance 
that Mr. Smiler had been discharged justi- 
fiably. Unhappily, Mr. Watling treated Mr. 
Haddock with levity. In point of fact he 
tweaked his ear and pushed him from the 
private office.” 

At this moment, Mr. Giddings, the Head of 
the Books’, drifted in. The two departments 
were next each other, and designedly so. 
Books minister to a mind diseased. Sufferers 
from insomnia, after buying Watling’s Slumber 
Pellets, would behold beguiling rows of other 
soporifics. Let psychologists explain if they 
can why brisk business in the Drugs’ was 
invariably surpassed by even brisker business 
in the Books’. 

Mr. Giddings looked breezy and big, full of 
the self-assurance that he, as a purveyor of 
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literature, knew what the public wanted and 
could supply it at cut prices. 

Mr. Giddings was on intimate terms with 
Mr. Complin. He agreed, with reservations, 
with what Mr. Complin had said about their 
honoured Chief 

But 

Summing up, judicially, Mr. Giddings dealt 
with an abominable situation. 

“To me, this is a tempest in a teapot. It 
will pass, clearing the air. A vital principle is 
at stake. It is not really a question of taking 
sides. What is Mr. Smiler to me? What 
am Itohim? Our Chief has taken up a false 
position. Jove is nodding. Well, well, we 
all are caught napping now and again. This 
breeze will die down. I do not admit that our 
barometer is at ‘Set Stormy.’ No, no. At 
the same time, as co-workers, we must guard 
jealously our own rights and the rights of 
others. Everybody in this great business is 
affected by Mr. Watling’s ill-considered silence. 
He must speak—he will speak.”’ 

““ And if he doesn’t pe 

“The tempest will spread beyond the tea- 

ot.” 

Z Mr. Complin observed defiantly : 

“‘T should not speak. I—and anybody can 
repeat what I say—support unhesitatingly, 
authority.” 

‘“‘ Quite—quite,” replied Mr. Giddings, with 
a slightly derisive smile. He was thinking that 
Mr. Complin could not be reckoned a tower of 
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strength to authority. If he liked to think 
so, why not humour the little man. 

Mr. Complin moved away. The two 
“ Heads’? exchanged glances. Then, explo- 
sively, the Head of the Drugs’ threw a search- 
light upon Mr. Complin’s position. 

“You are on to his little game, Mr. Gid- 
dings ?”’ 

“Yes, yes. Being an insignificant person, 
negligible as a force here, he—he kids himself 
that he is somebody. Very human—very 
human.” 

“Not at all. You are quite wrong. Mr. 
Complin aspires to be Head of this Depart- 
ment. He wants what he says to be re- 
peated. Jt will be repeated. And then I—I— 
may be discharged summarily without reasons 
given.” 

‘What a world it is,’ murmured Mr. Gid- 
dings. 
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I 


HE deputation of ‘“‘ Heads”’ were received — 

by Watling upon the following morning. | 
Private information, gleaned from Kemish and 

others, happened—as is generally the case 

—to be misleading and contradictory. The | 

Publicity Department, affiliated to no Trades’ | 

Union, had remained aloof, watching the 
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trouble with interested eyes, hopeful that 
compromise would end it. Even the omni- 
scient Kemish had to confess that he knew 
little of real importance. Smiler had pulled 
strings secretly. Nobody in the Publicity could 
affirm what the attitude of the Trades’ Unions’ 
leaders was, whether active or passive. 
Kemish submitted his views. 

*“ Believe me, sir, this is a personal matter. 
It is personal because it affects every employee. 
The leaders outside would avert a strike, if 
they could, because the public is getting fed 
up with strikes. This comes from within, 
not from without.” 

“From my own people,” sputtered the 
incensed autocrat. 

Mr. Kemish bowed. 

Silence from a voluble talker is impressive. 
Watling knew well enough what Kemish was 
thinking. Before seeing the deputation, he 
decided to have a word with Colonel Wright, 
who arrived startled and dismayed. Kemish 
fetched him. 

“‘T won’t weaken,” said Watling. 

‘‘ But—you will tell me, in confidence, your 
reasons for discharging Smiler.”’ 

“ No—said I wouldn’t—and I won’t.” 

‘* Jorgenssens fa 

“T run my own business 

At that Wright, like Kemish, inclined his 
head. 

‘‘ Jorgenssens are old,’”’ he observed. 

‘* You've said that before—old and jumpy. 


a” 
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Cut them out of this, and let’s have your honest | 
opinion.” 

“In my opinion it’s—it’s impolitic to with- 
hold reasons for discharging the Head of a 
Department. Your Publicity people——” 

“What about ’em ?”’ 

“Acting, no doubt, upon your instructions 
Kemish has used you and this business as 
an object lesson.” 

‘“My Emporium 7s an object lesson.” 

“It is certainly a thorn in the sides of all 
Syndicalists and Labour extremists. They 
would be glad to get their knife into you. This 
fellow Smiler knows that; everybody knows 
it, who knows anything. His instincts are 
destructive, because he’s desperate. It migh 
be—er—politic to send for him and os 

“Grease his dirty palm? Never!” 

“A strike here, with vital knowledge with- 
held from the public, might enlist the public’s 
sympathies on the side of the strikers. The 
extremists would say what they liked, and 
you couldn’t contradict them.” 

“Look here, Colonel, suppose that this is 
a point of honour with me. What then?” 

Wright shrugged his shoulders, but not 
offensively. 

“IT cannot go into that, Mr. Watling. I 
must return to my own office. I may be able 
to drop in later. Speaking for Jorgenssens 

ce Yes ? > 

They, naturally, will consider their own 
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interests. I will speak to them at once. A 
strike here, by your employees against you 
as the sole arbiter, has never been deemed 
possible.” 

“Tell ’em there won’t be a strike, if I stand 

firm. If I weaken, my authority, as arbiter, 
has gone.” 
“Then it is not altogether a question of 
honour. I mean—forgive me for being blunt 
—you are defending what you hold to be an 
impregnable position apart from that very 
elusive word—honour ? ”’ 

“[’m acting according to my lights.” 

Wright took his leave. 

The deputation was waiting outside. 


II 


They filed in, headed by Mrs. Bullivant. 
Nobody, beholding the majestic lady for the 
first time, could question her great powers of 
imposing her will upon hesitating customers. 
Greek met Greek upon equal terms. 

All the ‘‘ Heads,” except Kemish, were 


present. 

‘““Who is your spokesman ?”’ asked Watling 
curtly. 

“‘T am,” replied Mrs. Bullivant graciously. 


‘Go ahead, Madam.” 

‘Injustice, Mr. Watling, is at the root of 
all these industrial disturbances.”’ 

She spoke suavely, with studied courtesy. 
The old conviction that Labour—as represented 
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by its champions—is rough in speech and _ 
manner has long gone by the board. Watling 
replied incisively : 

_“Tnjustice is at the root of this.” 

Outwardly he was as cool as she, thinking 
furiously: “‘Must keep my temper—must 
keep on ice—freeze ’em.”’ 

“Injustice has been done to a tried servant 
of this house.”’ 

Watling showed his teeth in a grin. 

“‘He’s not been tried yet. He may be.” 

Mrs. Bullivant treated this loftily : 

“Tf a mere woman may make a few 
remarks = 

“Provided they be few, Madam, she may.” 

““T have the honour to be President of a 
Maternity Home.” 

““ Please re 

“In our parish of St. Sepulchre’s, Balham, 
I have been in a position to contrast the lament- 
able conditions that differentiate Lazarus from 
Dives ss 

“Tf you would come to the point, Mrs. 
Bullivant e 

“The point is this, Mr. Watling: we are 
here representing your employees, or at least 
a very large majority of them, those who are 
affiliated to Trades’ Unions and those who 
are not.” 

“Good! Get on with it, please.” 

“We demand a 

“* Demand ! Damn! I—I beg your 
pardon.” 
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““We demand, sir, the reinstatement of Mr. 
Smiler or adequate reasons for his dismissal.” 
_ Mr. Bawner was emboldened to add: ‘ Hear, 
hear!” 

“T hear,” said Watling. He rose to his 
feet, erect, sturdy, slightly flushed. ‘‘Is that 
all 2? a? 

Mrs. Bullivant turned to her colleagues. 

“T think that is all.” 

The colleagues inclined their heads. 

“Right! Then listen to me. I am not 
going to reinstate Mr. Smiler and I decline 
to give my excellent reasons for dismissing 
him.” 

“That is your last word?” 

*“Tt is, Madam.” 

“T am grieved.” 

“So am I,” said Watling simply. Despite 
his will, passion crept into his voice, as he 
glanced from face to face, most of them not 
unmoved. The aged Haddock was trembling. 
“ T could not have believed that my own people 
whom I have trusted would fail in trusting 
me. This is a test of trust. We have pulled 
together, each doing his bit. Is there a man 
or a woman here who can say that I have not 
been just in my dealings with him or her?” 
Nobody spoke. ‘‘Not one of you. But 
because I exercise my right, the right of your 
chief, to discharge an unworthy servant with- 
put giving reasons, you turn against me. I—I 
shall not forget that. Take this message from 
me to my people. I have discharged from 
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my service Mr. Smiler in their interests not in 
mine.” 

‘‘T, for one, believe that,’’ exclaimed the 
breezy Mr. Giddings. 

The trenchant question came back swiftly: 

“Then why are you here?” 

** Because, sir, I told the other Heads that 
from my personal knowledge and appreciation 
of you I was sure that you had good reasons, 
and would state them to us, under the seal of 
confidence, I need hardly add.” 

“Please go,’”’ said Watling. 


ELE 


They went—disappointed and disconcerted. 
Watling wiped a moist forehead, lit a cigar, 
and wondered what Jorgenssens would say. 
Then he went to the oriel window and opened 
it. The “buzz” of the vast hive penetrated 
to his marrow. He looked down upon his 
kingdom—/is. Could it be taken away from 
him ? 

He closed the window and returned to his 
desk, a prey to a curious apathy, the apathy 
which assails all strenuous workers when the 
dreadful thought presents itself: “‘ Has my 
work been in vain?” or, *‘ Will others reap 
where I have sowed ?”’ 

He never knew at the time how long he sat 
there, fighting his thoughts, unable to see 
clearly the manifold issues involved, miserably 
conscious that he was alone in this exigency, 
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‘that he could call upon none to help him. 


A Captain of Industry, bringing into port 


-a leviathan without a pilot, suddenly con- 
fronted with shifting sands and uncharted 
currents. 


Molly entered. 

“Mr. Marrable wishes to see you, sir.” 

“TI can’t see him.” 

Molly lowered her voice. 

“He has with him Miss Latimer.” 

*“ Miss Latimer “fee 

Molly’s face was inscrutable, as her Chief 
glanced penetratingly at her. He growled out: 

“How did she come here? She will be 
missed and ‘ 

“Mr. Marrable arranged it, sir. Nobody 
has seen Miss Latimer. They are in the ante- 
room. Mr. Marrable came first. He said that 
Miss Latimer entreated to see you. We—we 
managed it between us.” 

“Show ’em in, and—and keep the coast 
clear.”’ 

Instantly, the sight of Miss Latimer’s pale, 
unhappy face acted with tonic effect upon 
Watling. Censure died upon his lips, as he 
exclaimed sharply: 

‘“‘ The girl must have a glass of wine.”’ 

‘“Indeed, I am not accustomed to wine, 
thank you, sir.” 

“Then it will do you more good.” 

Miss Latimer, against her will, gulped down 
half a glass of the best port. Watling glared 
at Gerry. 
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““ You are a cool card, young man, but once 
more you have butted into what is none of 
your business. However—she is here, and 
you are here. And tongues will wag about 
1 

“JT think not, sir. When the deputation 
left this room, when it became known, as it 
did at once, that they had failed in their mission, 
Miss Latimer insisted upon telling the truth 
to them.”’ 

“Did you?” asked Watling sharply. 

““Mr. Marrable prevented me.” 

There was a pause. Miss Latimer added: 

“He said that I must see you first.’’ 

po Gare Ee 

Civil war began to rage in Watling’s heart. 
An abominable situation might have been 
saved had this exasperating young man not 
interfered. And the girl would have been no 
loser. Watling could see Mrs. Bullivant listen- 
ing to the girl’s story, with all her hackles 
up——! And the pious Haddock ! 

Suddenly, he heard Gerry’s unruffled voice, 
speaking with all the cocksureness of his class: 

“You «said, sir,) that «Miss. Latimerohad 
suffered annoyance enough. I tried to put 
myself in your place. I felt that Miss Latimer 
ought not to speak without your permission.” 

“TI must speak,” said the girl. “I want 
to speak before they act.” 

Temptation to let her speak assailed Watling 
virulently. He jumped up, paced the room 
twice, and then absent-mindedly swallowed 


glass. A question ravaged him: “Is this 
aristocrat’s sense of honour finer than mine? ”’ 
Miss Latimer sank beneath his horizon. He 
glared at Gerry. 

“Tf you were in my shoes, here and now, 
what would you do?” 

“What you have done, sir.” 

“Ho! What have I done?” 

“Imperilled great interests for a principle.” 

It was quietly said, but with unmistakable 
-conviction—and admiration. 

“For a principle ?”’ repeated Watling. 

“For what we fought for in the War—a 
scrap of paper—a pledge.” 

Watling sat down, leaning his head upon his 
hand. The allusion to the War left him cold, 
but it resurrected from the dead hisson. What 
would his son have done? 

Would he have compromised ? 

Kemish and Wright—and Wright—had they 
dared to speak out would have counselled 
compromise. Wright, after seeing Jorgenssens, 
might come back and urge it. 

He looked at Miss Latimer. 

“You had better go back to the Mantles’,” 
he said heavily. 

“ This is my half-hour off, sir. I shall not 
be missed. I am supposed to be having my 
dinner. I—TI couldn’t eat it.” 

“Go and eat it at once. I forbid you to 
speak. If you speak I wash my hands of you, 
but you're a good girl and an unselfish girl, 
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Off with you! Tell Miss Molyneux to smuggle 
you out of my quarters as she smuggled you 
into them.” | 

Miss Latimer vanished. 

“Any comment to make?” snapped 
Watling. 

““None,” replied Gerry. 

**T daresay you like fighting?” 

‘Hate it—had too much of it.” 

“Will they strike this afternoon? ”’ 

** Probably.” 

‘*T wonder if you know what this means to 
me?” 

“IT can make a shot at it.” 

“TI say they won’t strike.” 

‘“You know them better than I do, sir.”’ 

Watling, having done the right thing, and 
yet sensible in his own quaint alert way, that 
he had not done it from the highest motives, 
but because an aristocrat, a swell, one of the 
detested leisure class, had imposed chivalrous, 
mediaeval, moth-eaten views upon HIM, and 
resenting, as he did, any form of imposition, 
waxed warm with futile regret. Why, in 
thunder, hadn’t he let this girl speak out? 
A very feverish thought. His temperature 
rose as he tried to determine whether he had 
made a fool of himself or whether this imper- 
turbable youngster had made a fool of him. 

“Don’t you ever get hot in the collar?” 

“Onteny 

*“And what do you do?” 

“TI change my collar.” 


~ 


: 
j 
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__ Watling grinned, but he said fiercely : 

“Twice a day, I make no doubt. When I 
"was your age I wore a celluloid collar and 
echanged it once a week. Collars i” “He 
‘tugged at hisown. ‘‘Damnallcollars! What 
mmaddens me is this. Not this row. These 
tfatheads will climb down. But—but is there 
mo such thing as loyalty? Icounted on that.” 
-— “ Judson is loyal to you, sir, and so am I.” 

“You? Because you want my girl. And 
ryou ain’t—aren’t—going to get her. What 
pprice your loyalty now?” 

“It hasn’t slumped—yet.” 

Absurdities govern many crises. Watling, 
sat this crisis, was obsessed by the determina- 
ttion to provoke Gerry, to make im hot in the 
collar. 

“You admit that it might slump?” 

**Of course.” 

*‘ What would make it slump?” 

“If you climbed down.”’ 

This simple statement served to cool Watling. 
It projected upon his confused vision a 
standard. He had been “loyal’”’ all his life 
ito standards, struggling to rise above petty 
meannesses, all the shifts and tricks of the 
snder-dog. As top-dog, he could survey 
proudly his efforts, his ‘‘ policy,” the governing 
principles that justified the glorious affirma- 
tion: Watling’s for Worth. 

“Go and find out what these dirty dogs are 
doing,’ he commanded. 

* With pleasure, sir.” 


a 
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Metaphorically, an ex-officer of the Guards 
saluted his C.O. and obeyed orders. 


IV 


The ‘‘ dirty dogs”’ had not been idle. Gerry 
discovered this in five minutes after leaving 
Watling. Judson, ablaze with indignation, had 
kept his finger upon the pulse of the Emporium. 

“Lightning may strike us at any moment.” 

Gerry nodded. He was thinking that lght- 
ning would strike Watling, and Watling was 
alone. 

He rushed to the nearest telephone. June, 
he reflected, was at home, about to sit down 
to luncheon. She ought to be with her father. 
If a servant answered the call, it might be 
indiscreet to reveal who was speaking at the 
Tottenham Court Road end. The pertest of 
the parlourmaids did answer the call. Gerry 
dissembled : 

“Ts that Laburnum Lodge? Yes. Is Miss 
Watling athome? Sheis. Watling’s is speak- 
ing. Please deliver this message. Mr. Watling 
lunches at one-thirty. Will Miss Watling lunch 
with him? Important. Please tell Miss Wat- 
ling that message has been sent from Publicity. 
What? Pub—licity. You can’t hear? P— 
for parlourmaid. That’s right. Publicity.” 

He returned to the restless Judson. 

“Had to ‘phone somebody,” he explained. 
“A young lady friend,” he added, employing 
Judson’s vocabulary. 


3 


: 


‘could do with a tiddley.” 


3 
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Judson snorted. 

“My hat ! I’m not thinking of my 
lady friend. And she’s not thinking of me. 
She’s on strike. We’ve had a rare tiff and 
turn about it, too. I say they’re all crazy.” 

“What about our lunch? ”’ 

“You’re a fair knock-out. Eat 2 I 


“You're going to have lunch with me,” 


said Gerry firmly. ‘An Englishman fights 


best on a full tummy. The battle won’t begin 
till after lunch. Why? Because half the staff 
will be stoking up. The first shot will be fired 
about three.” 

- Judson had to admit that a subordinate 
was probably right. 

Passing through the Emporium, an old soldier 
could smell gun-powder. Business slackened 
between the hours of one and two, but it 
remained fairly brisk. Wise customers, who 
hated to be bustled, selected the luncheon hour 
and moved leisurely from department to depart- 
ment. Gerry wondered if they noticed any- 
thing amiss—the flushed faces of the shoppies, 
the uneasy gentlemen in frock coats, the flip- 
pancy of the lift-boys. 

“Just on the boil, all of ’em,” whispered 
Judson. 

Later on, as Mr. Judson tackled a second 
helping of salmon, Gerry observed : 

“Glad to see you can eat.” 

“Tt makes a difference your paying for this 
good grub. Never run to salmon and Barsac 
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meself. Dessay now you could make a square 
meal before going over the top?” 

“Did my best. Used to think that if I got 
pipped, I might have to go without.” 

‘““Were you pipped ? ” 

aL wice:< 

But Judson was too perturbed in mind to 
linger in the past. 

“ Ancient hist’ry all that. I'd like to know 
what Wattles is thinking of this minute. He 
must be on the boil too. This thing is beyond 
me, leaves H. J. dithered. And our public ! 
Harvest’s for them, if we shut up shop. 
Beastly.” 

“Very,” agreed Mr. Marrable. He, also, 
was wondering what Wattles would think when 
he saw June, his uninvited guest. Would he 
boil over at sight of her? 

He sipped his Barsac, reflectively. 


i 


June rushed unannounced into the Presence. 
This precipitation may be laid entirely to the 
charge of the pert parlourmaid, who listened 
attentively to what was said at meals, and 
then leaped, hot-foot, to crude conclusions. 
The word ‘ Publicity ’’ had bothered her, but 
she grasped the essential fact. Miss Watling 
was “ wanted” by her “‘ pa.” Accordingly, as 
June was washing her hands in her bedroom, 
Lavinia—we give her preposterous name re- 
luctantly—tapped at the door and entered. 
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“Mr. Watling wants you, Miss. Himport- 
anti——! Will you, please, take lunch with 
him at his horfice to-day. Just come through 
on the *phone. Shall I call a taxi?” 

“Yes,” said June. 

Lavinia vanished. June went swiftly to her 
mother. 

“Father has ’phoned through that he wants 
me to have luncheon with him.” 

“Well, I never!” 

“It is most surprising,’ assented June. “I 
‘shall pop into a taxi and go at once.” 

“Yes, dear. What can have happened ?” 

“It’s no use guessing, is it? I can only 
suppose,” June smiled faintly, ‘‘ that possibly 
"Colonel Wright is also lunching with father.”’ 

Mrs. Watling nodded. 

“You have just time. He lunches at one- 
thirty, to the tick.” 

Lavinia appeared, breathless. 

‘‘ Taxi is at the door, Miss.’’ 

Ordinarily, upon the rare occasions when 
June visited her father, she would pass through 
the Emporium, which she regarded, indeed, as 
a monument erected by genius to genius in 
the lifetime of said genius. She was the true 
daughter of her sire in this: what was in her 
of him acclaimed him as a great architect of 
Industry. She loved to stroll into the temple, 
to stand in the nave, and then explore the 
lady-chapels, drifting from altar to altar piled 
high with oblations to Success and Fashion. 
Incredible to think that Watling had become 
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a dictator of Fashion to the Great Middle~ 
Class ! 

Now, being pressed for time, June stopped 
her taxi at a side entrance, and ascended the 
stairs which led to her father’s private offices. 
She passed Cerberus in petticoats with two 
sentences : 

“My father has ’phoned for me. Is he 
alone ? ”’ 

Molly nodded. June swept past her and into 
the Presence Chamber. 

“‘ Suffering Barnacles! Is mother ill?” 

He made certain that mother must be ill. 
That would be the last straw. And nothing 
else could justify this unannounced intrusion. 

“You ’phoned for me half an hour ago.” 

Me v iNever he 

“Lavinia brought the message. I was 
wanted to lunch with you. There has been a 
mistake? You don’t want me?” 

Watling surveyed her proudly, saying 
cryptically : 

“Well, I do want you—and I don’t. Who 
the devil 3 

He broke off, needing no enlightenment. 
Young Marrable, no other, had had the 
impudence to Was it impudence? or 
loyalty ? 

“Sit you down, child. Now you are here 
we'll have lunch together.” 

“You are not expecting anybody else?” 

** N-n-no.”’ 

““Sounds as if you were.” 
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“ Anyway, I haven’t asked anybody; we 
shall be alone. I’m—I’m glad you came.” 
“Ts anything wrong, Father? Who sent 
for me? Lavinia is such a fool. I know you 

have had trouble.” 

“Tm up to my neck in it.” 

Obviously he was. Youthful olfactory nerves 
are acute. On entering the room, June had 
said to herself: ‘‘ Daddy has been smoking 
too much.’ The fumes of cigars, several 
cigars, were oppressive. The windows were 
shut. Watling and his room looked disordered, 
dislocated, disintegrated. June piled up these 
adjectives. Upon her father’s face, about his 
eyes and mouth, lay an expression half pathetic, 
half heroic. But the lips were firmly com- 
pressed. June knew that the autocrat talked 
to and at women, especially his wife. He 
had never talked with them, inviting advice 
or anything approximating to it. 

She sat down. 

‘“‘T’m up against ’em, child, and I shall down 
’em. I’m not sorry that you’re here to see 
me down ’em,” he added fiercely. 

“You mustn’t get excited, Daddy.” 

Her soft, calm voice irritated him. 

“You haven’t got it yet 4 

Again he broke off abruptly. Had she got 
it? Did she know? 

“Not yet,” said June. 

“Give it to you in two words—lighining 
strike.” 

“* Father 


| ekg 
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“You haven’t a notion why they’re striking, - 
hay?” 

7 An I know is this: Gerry told me that 
you had discharged Mr. Smiler. I was not 
unhappy about that.” 

“Why not?” 

“TI can only give you a woman’s reason. 
I don’t like Mr. Smiler. He is Dr. Fell to me. 
Gerry also told me that Mr. Smiler would make 
trouble; and I suppose he has.” 

“He has,”’ assented Watling grimly. 

At this moment Molly appeared. 

“Luncheon is ready, sir. I had a cover 
laid for Miss Watling.” 

The Watling luncheons were served in the 
small ante-room upon a round table, but there 
were no servants to overhear important busi- 
ness. Watling helped his guests to hot viands 
and their adjuncts; they helped themselves 
to cold meats upon a side-table. Wine, care- 
fully decanted, was within reach. Strangers 
went away from these tiny banquets much 
impressed with their host’s labour-saving 
devices. 

Father and daughter sat down in the ante- 
room. Watling helped his daughter to some 
fish and then peeped into the next dish. 

“Slips and lamb cutlets. But no appetite 
for “6m,” 

The unpretentious perfection of detail much 
impressed June, as she unfolded her napkin, 
waiting for her father to pick up the talk where 
he had left it. 
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“Tt’s their ingratitude which takes away 
my appetite, child.” 

June murmured reflectively : 

“Tf gratitude has been defined as a lively 
sense of favours to come, how can we define 
ingratitude ? ”’ 

At any other time this might have provoked 
from Watling a smile and a quip; he was far 
beyond either. 

“But I say they won’t strike. I’m—I’m 
alone in that conviction. Bluff——! And 
I’ve called their bluff.” 

““Tf—if they do strike ait 

“Tll down ’em,” he repeated viciously. 
“ The thankless dogs are thinking of themselves, 
‘but they don’t know how to think. Fat- 
heads!” 

He gobbled his slip and emptied at a gulp 
a glass of claret which deserved tenderer treat- 
ment. 

“Wright has been here; I sent for him.” 

The abrupt mention of Wright brought a 
faint flush to June’s cheeks. It faded as she 
decided swiftly that the sending for Wright 
had nothing to do with her. 

““Why did you send for him?” 

Watling hesitated. June had heard of Jor- 
genssens, of course, but of the complicated and 
intimate connection between those eminent 
financiers and himself she knew nothing. Still, 
the desire to speak became overmastering. 

“‘T wanted to know what he thought.” 

** And what does he think ?”’ 
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Watling wriggled, caught in a cleft stick. 
To indict Wright before June gave him pause. 
He evaded the question. 

‘“‘ He represents other interests, big interests, 
which you know nothing about.” 

Her beguiling voice fell upon a tense silence. 

“‘Dear Daddy, you are in trouble, and ’m 
your daughter. It isn’t my fault that I know 
nothing. Won’t you tell me something, won't 

ou?” 
3 Again he hesitated, and she had never seen 
him hesitate. She continued gently: “‘ Do you 
mean that pressure might be brought to bear 
on you through Colonel Wright ? ” 

Her intuition confounded him. 

“Something of that sort,’’ he admitted. 

“Tf you would tell me a little more 

Instead, he plunged into a dissertation on 
strikes to which June listened perfunctorily 
till her father concentrated fire upon Smiler. 

“That rascal wants my scalp—out of revenge. 
A word from me 2 

“Gerry told me.” 

“You call him Mr. Marrable to me. 
Gerry ! He landed me in this. Of course 
Wright looks at it from the business end a 

“Why don’t you ?” 

“Clever girl! Why don’t I? Why don’t I? 
God knows.” 

“Ym sure He does. Perhaps God made 
you a bigger man than Colonel Wright.” 

““ Never felt smaller than I do at this minute, 
never! Stuck up on a fence—seeing both sides 
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of it—impaled—that’s the word—impaled.”’ 

She remained silent. 

“T will tell you this—J must—but no ques- 
‘tions. I set young Marrable to do a bit of 
sspying—couldn’t do it myself successfully. He 
did it. He got the exact information I wanted, 
and what I half suspected. Then he went 
ibeyond his brief. To get at the facts he pledged 
mme to silence. Pledged his honour and mine.” 
“Ts your sense of honour different from 
this ?”’ 
 ““Told you not to ask questions,”’ he fumed. 
=*T could have settled this with a free hand. 
y the girl herself——” 

“e Yes 3) 
- “Your father is getting doddering—can’t 
stop my own leakage—damn !—There is a girl 
on’t you set your too sharp wits a-guessing 
ho she is or where she is—a poor defenceless 
reature, scared to death, but—a good sort. 
he > 

“Would save you at her own expense. I 
nderstand.”’ 

“This young Marrable has told you 
Mile hasn’t. tcp a (girl: (1 -eoesseder it 
ould be awful for her, horrible. And you,” 
Jer voice became vehement, ‘“‘refused. I’m 
ver so glad, I—I 
Molly entered. 
“Colonel Wright is here, sir. Shall I show 
tim into the office? ”’ 
| Watling heard, but his eyes were on his 
aughter. 


3) 
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“No,” he said curtly. “Show the Colona 
in here.”’ 
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I 


RIGHT betrayed no astonishment when 

he saw June, and greeted her with his 

usual courtesy, slightly overdone when exhibited 

before ladies. Watling offered him a cigar and 

a cup of coffee, which were accepted. Then, to 
his astonishment, the Autocrat said curtly: 

“Say what you have to say before my 
daughter. She knows what you know. Her 
interests in this business are bigger than Jor- 
genssens—at least I hope so.”’ 

—Ouite,. 

“We were talking about you, when you 
came in.” 

In a few more words, not without humour, 
he spoke of the deputation : 

“Nailed my flag to the mast—a woman 
headed ’em—President of a Maternity Home 
—no sob-stuff from her—she can impose her 
taste in hats upon my customers, but not her 
will on me.” 

Wright nodded, faintly smiling. He could 
see that luncheon had fortified Watling. 

‘“ Now—what do Jorgenssens say?” 

“They hope that a serious situation may be 
saved. Our great rival, Harvest 
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“He’s my rival, not Jorgenssens. What 
‘bout Harvest ? ” 

“Tf there is any lock-out, Harvest will gather 
a your customers. His Publicity people will 
et to work. Jorgenssens can’t measure, nor 
an I, the damage that might be done. The 
muublic, it is to be feared, may show their sym- 
vathy with your strikers by withdrawing 
vatronage from you. Once withdrawn it is 
ot easy to recover.” 

“In three words :—Jorgenssens ask me to 
limb down.” 

““ They suggest—compromise.” 

“And yo idee 

“T agree with them. Your own man, 
~emish, sees the reefs as clearly as we do.” 

“* Ain’t fit to command my own ship, what ? ” 

“Mr. Watling le 

“But it comes to that.” 

June said hastily : 

“Daddy dear, keep cool.” 

““T am cool, never felt cooler.” He turned 
9 Wright again. ‘‘ Jorgenssens don’t raise 
te question, do they, as to whether I am or 
m not captain of this ship? ”’ 

“Certainly not. Still—part of the cargo. 

“T used the word, honour, to you, Colonel. 
md you spoke of it as ‘elusive.’ What did 
ju mean ?”’ 

This was disconcerting and characteristic 

Watling. In emergencies he could and did 
se awkward questions, although he hated 
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answering them. However, feeling much the 


better for his luncheon, and not unmindful 
of June’s presence, he added pleasantly : 

‘“Suppose you found out something about 
one of your men, got exactly the information 
you wanted under a pledge of secrecy, what 
would you do?” 

The Colonel reflected, under the crossfire of 
two pairs of eyes. 

““T might take no action. As a matter of 
fact, in Jorgenssens, we have never discharged 
a man without giving reasons.” 

“Nor have I,” retorted Watling vehemently. 
“And because of that my people ought to 
trust me, but they don’t. I hark back—why 
is honour elusive ? ” 

Thus cornered, the Colonel replied : 

“The doctor has his code. Secrecy is 
imposed on him—at the expense of others. 
He can’t give his patient away. The priest- 
hood ? If a penitent confesses to a 
murder Barristers ? Statesmen 2 
Men of business v6 

“Cut out the others. We’re business men. 
In what way is our code of honour different 
from the code of, let us say, a country gentle- 
man ?”’ 

Colonel Wright permitted himself an indis- 
creet remark: 

“You ask that question as if you couldn’ 
answer it yourself.”’ 

June said indignantly : 

“Of course he can answer it.” 
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“Tch, child, tch!” 

“In business, big business,’ said Wright 
lowly, “‘ one cannot ignore with impunity the 
Joctrine of Expediency. Had we given back- 
hish to the Turk, millions of lives and money 
night have been saved. I’m trying to speak 
mpersonally.”’ 

“But I’m asking for a personal opinion. 
Jught I to break this strike, if it takes place, 
xy breaking my word?” 

June’s eyes sparkled. 

“‘ That, sir, is for you to decide not for me.” 

Again Molly interrupted at a critical moment. 

“Mr. Marrable wishes to see you, sir. You 
old him to make certain inquiries and come 
vack.”’ 

ce Um ! >? 

“He has information of importance.” 

‘Show Mr. Marrable in here.”’ 

Gerry sauntered in, bowed to June and 
iodded to Wright, with whom he had a nodding 
cquaintance. 

ce Well ? +? 

‘‘ The strike will take place this afternoon.” 

“When ?” 

“ Within a few minutes.” 

‘‘ How the devil do you know?” 

‘‘ Judson, sir, got the information out of 
is young woman in the Stationery. I vouched 
or his loyalty. According to him there have 
een ‘words’ between him and her. They're 
ll crazy with excitement.” 

Watling jumped up. 

10 
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“We'll go back to my room. Even now, 
I—I can’t believe it.” 

He hurled a half-smoked cigar into the fire- 
place and, regardless of the others, rushed 
out of the ante-room. For an instant June 
confronted Wright. 

‘‘T do not believe, Colonel, in the Doctrine 
of Expediency.” 

The Colonel answered genially : 

“You are not a business man, thank 
Heaven !” 


II 


As soon as he reached his office, Watling 
flung wide open the oriel window and stood 
upon the balcony, looking down. The great 
hall seemed to be packed with customers. 
Watling turned eyes from them to the gilt 
balls, holding cash and receipts, which travelled 
from each cashier’s office to every counter, 
golden symbols of push and prosperity, silently 
eloquent of the immense volume of business 
done. Some of these balls slid past him, almost 
within reach of an outstretched hand. He 
had been tempted to scrap these balls and 
substitute—as Harvest had done—a slightly 
simpler system. But he regarded the balls 
as advertisements. He knew that they fas- 
cinated the less sophisticated customers from 
the suburbs and the country. 

Suddenly, the balls stopped, suspended in 
mid air. 
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His people had struck ! 

An eternity seemed to pass before anything 
happened. But Watling learned afterwards 
that this was preconcerted signal, deliberately 
designed to impose annoyance and _ incon- 
venience upon the public. 

And then the familiar and cheering sounds 
ceased. A curious silence succeeded, broken 
by a clamour, the strident voices of indignant 
customers raised in protest, not the glorious 
buzz of the hive, but the growling and snarling 
of some huge, amorphous Beast. 

“ Daddy ee 

He heard June’s tender voice and turned. 
She came towards him, holding out her hands, 
supplication in her eyes. 

““You won't let this—hurt—you.” 

“The outrage of it,’’ he exclaimed thickly. 
**Oh! the damned outrage of it.” 

Molly rushed in, breathless and dazed. 

“Mr. Haddock is here.” 

The Ancient, indeed, loomed up behind her, 
patriarchally impressive. 

“‘Mr. Watling, dear sir iy 

Mr. Haddock, who read Shakespeare aloud 
to his daughters out of a Bowdler’s edition, 
spoke quaveringly. He felt like Brutus in the 
presence of Cesar. He went on: 

“‘T have full powers, Mr. Watling. The 
salesmen in all the departments are asking 
customers to remain where they are quietly, 
till we get your decision. One word from you 
and usiness will begin again. If I go on 

1 
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II 


to that balcony and hold up my hand 

“You stand where you are, you thankless" 
old dog.” 

Wright approached Watling. 

‘“‘ Surely some form of compromise is achiev- 
able.” 

“Put a name to it, if you-can.” 

“ The reinstatement of Smiler 

Haddock said eagerly : 

‘“That would be enough, sir.’ 

“Later,” murmured Wright, “‘a cheque 
would settle everything.” 

“ Blackmail.” 

“ Yes—blackmail,”’ repeated June. 

Watling looked at her, his daughter, his flesh 
and blood. 

‘*Go outside and wait,” he said to Haddock. 
As the old man obeyed, Watling went to the 
window, and closed it. He ignored Wright 
and Gerry. He spoke to June as he might 
have spoken to Jorgenssens—with slow deliber- 
ation : 

““They have struck against me—sme. I am 
tempted to strike against them. I am—tired. 
I could close Watling’s now and for ever. I’m 
fed up. And I’m too old to begin again. But 
I have to consider—others.”’ He turned 
abruptly to Wright. ‘‘ Not—not Jorgenssens. 
They are secure whatever happens. And, long 
ago, I bought an annuity for your mother. 
But—you—you are not yet provided for— 
you might be cruelly impoverished. What 
I refuse to do at the dictation of others, under 


>? 
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all the pressure that has been brought to bear 
upon me, I might do for you. For you, against 
all the instincts of a lifetime, I might reinstate 
this blackguard and get rid of him to-morrow 
with a cheque.” 

““T would sooner starve,” said June. 

Watling turned to Gerry. 

“Fetch Haddock.” 

Wright interposed nervously. 

““One moment, Mr. Watling. I make all 
allowances; I can understand how you are 
driven. But are you contemplating the dis- 
charge of all your people? ”’ 

Brves. 

“This is not a—bluff?”’ 

“No.” 

“‘ Then it’s insanity.” 

“Fetch Haddock.”’ 

Mr. Haddock came back, white and trembling. 
Through the windows so cleverly designed to 
shut out sound came the roar of the crowd 
below. 

“Mr. Haddock A 

Sir es 

“T give you ten minutes. Those balls must 
be in motion within ten minutes. You hear 
me? You understand. If you strike against 
me, I strike against you. I discharge all of 
you, all. And I shut up the shop. I shan’t 
starve, but you may—and serve you right. 
Go!” 

Mr. Haddock fled. 

Watling looked at the clock. 
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Ill 


Judson, meanwhile, was in the main hall, 
trying to pacify customers. All the staff of 
the Publicity were similarly engaged. The 
others, men and women, looked on slightly 
frightened, but answering all questions politely : 
“We can do nothing. Business is suspended. 
A few minutes may put matters right.” This 
was accepted in the sporting spirit by Lon- 
doners. Ladies from the suburbs waxed 
impatient. One, beholding Judson dressed with 
brief authority, addressed him angrily : 

“This is my first visit to your Emporium. 
It will be my last.” 

“Don’t say that, Madam; it breaks my 
heart. What is your complaint ?”’ 

“Complaint? I’m_ perfectly ’ealthy. I 
bought a pair of stockings at two-eleven-three. 
I gave a fi pun note to that young person over 
there who was serving me. It went away in 
a gilt ball. Nothing has come back. It was 
all the money I had with me. I—I ’aven’t 
a ’bus-fare to get me ’ome.”’ 

Judson soothed her. His arm was clutched 
by an excitable gentleman, and violently 
wrenched. 

“Easy, easy,’ expostulated Judson. ‘‘ What 
do you want?” 

“My Sunday beef, a beautiful sirloin. I 
paid for it. I mean to have it. Are you 
Watling ?”’ 

*Me?: Corysne 
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“You're not on strike. Get me my beef. 
Are the wife and the kiddies to go without 
our Sunday beef? If I can’t have the beef, 
give me my money.” 

“You shall have your beef, sir, if I have to 
kill my own pet Jersey cow.” 

But humour was wasted. Judson realized 
that the crowd was getting “ugly.’’ Some 
turbulent spirits began shouting for Watling. 
Already constables, summoned by Kemish, 
were pushing good-humouredly through all 
departments saying: ‘‘ Order, please, order! 
Stay here quietly or leave the building.”’ Here 
and there one glimpsed the “hooligan”’ ele- 
ment, roughs from the streets, cadgers warily 
dodging about with furtive eyes looking for 
“loot.’’ Ejecting these created more and more 
disturbance. 

Judson, glancing up at the balcony, won- 
dered : 

“Will Wattles face this music ? ”’ 

A pressman demanded facts: 

“‘What’s this strike about? Can I see Mr. 
Watling ?”’ 

He thrust a not too clean card into. Judson’s 
hand. 

“You can try. But the stairs are chock-a- 
block. One of the ‘Heads’ discharged and 
mo reasons given. You won’t get more than 
that out of Mr. Watling.” 

The pressman nodded. 

“Name of Head ae 

“You go and ask Mr. Watling.” 
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Headlines, rather than ‘‘ Heads,” concerned © 
the reporter. He blurted out one: 

“ Despotism at Watling’s.”’ 

“Tosh! Watling will come out on top. 
See that balcony! If you're after ‘copy,’ 
you take down Watling’s speech. They’re 
howling for him—and he’ll show up.” 

But he didn’t. 


Lv 


In the comfortable sitting-room, generously 
provided by Watling for the “ Heads,” all 
these high functionaries were assembled, 
feverishly awaiting the return of Mr. Haddock. 
Mr. Smiler, however, was absent out of motives 
of delicacy. Mrs. Bullivant, in earnest con- 
versation with Mr. Giddings, expressed her 
conviction that within a few minutes the gilt 
balls would be in movement again. Mr. 
Bawner sat apart ; his corns were hurting him ; 
he looked and felt very unhappy. There had 
been too much talk, too much excitement. 
He would have liked to stretch his weary limbs 
upon a bed and lie there indefinitely. Back 
of his mind festered his long and intimate 
knowledge of Watling. Stubborn always, dog- 
gedly resolute. Haddock and he, the Nestors 
of the establishment, saw their chief as he was. 
The others beheld him dimly, enthroned above 
them. He heard Mrs. Bullivant’s sprightly 
tones : 

“A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Bawner.” 
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“Can’t think, Ma’am—don’t want to think. 
There’s been too much speeding up for me.” 

“The motto of the House, my dear sir.” 

As she spoke Mr. Haddock reeled into the 
room. 

“Ten minutes,” he gasped. 

They gathered round him, regarding him as 
a messenger rather than a leader. 

“Ten minutes?’ repeated Mrs. Bullivant. 

“Nine and a half, I should say. Time 
limit. If we don’t get to work, ladies and 
gentlemen, we shall be out of work. Mr. 
Watling threatens to discharge all of us and— 
and close the Emporium. He gives us ten 
minutes, nine now, to make up our minds.” 

“Close the Emporium ! 

Everybody began to speak, a babel of angry 
and incoherent speech. Bawner alone mur- 
mured to himself: ‘‘I know him. Top-dog 
—to the last.”” It occurred to him that this 
would be a fitting epitaph to inscribe upon 
Watling’s tomb. The closing of the Emporium 
signified to him extinction for Master and 
Man. He linked himself indissolubly to his 
master, as the same thought percolated through 
his tissues: ‘‘ Too tired to begin again.” Mr. 
Haddock had collapsed into a chair. 

Mrs. Bullivant, complacent and calm, because 
Harvest wanted her and had tried to lure her 
rom Watling’s, said trenchantly : 

“We can’t surrender. A vital principle is at 
stake. Mr. Watling is suffering from megalo- 
mania.” 
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“So are you,” thought Mr. Bawner miserably ; 
but he dared not say so. 

It was a great opportunity for Mr. Giddings, 
no fool, and a persuasive talker. He didn’t 
seize it, simply because he had lost, temporarily, 
his personality. Also, like. Wright, he fore- 
saw all the consequences involved in the closing 
down of a colossal business. He thought of 
the ‘‘ advance contracts,” and a forced sale 
of the stock at ruinous prices. Then he said, 
tentatively : 

“Mr. Watling is not the man to cut his own 
throat.” 

“No, no—of course not—you are right, 
sir—I agree.” 

‘No surrender,” said Mrs. Bullivant. 

Bawner glanced at his watch, a present from 
Watling, after twenty years’ service. 

The minutes were flying. 


Vv 


The time limit, set by Authority, expired. 
In Watling’s room, those present dared not 
speak. June remained near her father, who 
had seated himself at his desk. Her hand 
stole into his and he clutched it, patting it 
reassuringly. She wondered if his harassed 
mind still functioned normally. Gerry and 
Wright stood near the door of the ante-room. 

Watling stood up. 

““T shall have the building cleared.” 

He approached the oriel window. Had he 
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heard his name—the raucous cries? Did he 
intend to speak? And if so how would the 
roaring crowd receive him. There might be 
a hostile demonstration from his employees. 

“They are calling me,” he said thickly. 
Obviously, he had not heard them till that 
moment. 

“T shall show myself.’ 

He opened the window, made a step forward, 
staggered and fell. Fortunately, June’s arms 
saved a bad fall. Gerry was at her side in an 
instant. Nobody outside the room could have 
seen what happened. 

“Mr. Rigby-Keane,”’ said June. 

Wright and Gerry lifted the unconscious 
man and placed him upon a sofa. He was 
breathing stertorously. In less than a minute 
Molly was at the telephone. 

“Tt is aslight seizure,” said Wright. ‘‘ Prob- 
ably, there is a doctor in the building.” 

He hurried off. 

Almost immediately Watling showed signs 
of returning consciousness. The breathing 
grew less laboured, the face less flushed. Molly 
came in. 

“‘Mr. Keane is coming.”’ 

She looked acutely distressed but composed. 
June said in a low voice: 

‘‘He made so sure of a triumph.” 

“Silly sheep!’’ snapped Molly. 

Watling opened his eyes. 

‘Do you see me, Daddy?” 

He nodded. 
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‘Don’t try to speak. Shut your eyes. I'll 
stroke your head.” 

He tried to speak and failed. 

‘We will take you home,” said June. 

He nodded again, but his eyes turned 
towards the closed window. Consciousness had 
returned but not speech. When his lips moved 
convulsively, June laid her finger on them. 

“Please! For my sake.” 

Molly hurried out, crying. Gerry hastened 
after her. 

“Cheer up, Miss Molyneux. Will Mr. Keane 
come to the private entrance? He will. Vil 
meet him there, say a word or two, and bring 
him up.” 

‘“‘Tt’s the end of everything, Mr. Marrable.”’ 

“Don’t you believe it. It’s the beginning.”’ 

“But the strike re 

“Ts going to be the biggest ‘ad’ Watling’s 
has ever had.”’ 

Left alone with her father for a few minutes, 
June realized what had happened to him. 
His voice had failed, as it had failed before. 
She might never hear it again. Whether it 
had failed before or after he collapsed, she 
could not tell. One thing was certain, his 
strength of will had not failed. She and Gerry 
had placed cushions behind his head and 
shoulders, so that the blood might flow back 
from the head. The flushed look had gone. 
Suddenly, he pointed at his desk. She under- 
stood. He was asking for pencil and paper, 
frowning at her pathetically. 
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She fetched the pad and pencil, hesitated, 
and then spoke tremblingly : 

““Daddy—can’t you wait till Mr. Keane 
comes? He will be here directly. Nothing, 
nothing matters but you. You are not think- 
ing of yourself; you are not thinking of me; 
your mind is out there,’ she pointed. “And 
what can you do? Nothing, for the moment. 
Do you want me to tell them that you are 
il? Do you?” 

He shook his head, holding out his hand. 
Desperately, she continued : 

“Ts your business everything to you? Don’t 
Mother and I count a little? Give yourself 
every chance. You spoke of my interests. 
My interests are in you. You are bigger than 
your business ¥ 

Indomitably, he imposed his will upon her. 
She gave him pencil and pad wondering if he 
could use them. Slowly, very feebly, he wrote 
a line: 

“ You—are—my—business. Don’t worry!” 

The pencil dropped from his hand; he 
smiled; he closed his eyes. June fell on her 
knees and kissed the hand that had trans- 
scribed the wonderful message, the assurance 
that he wanted her. A catastrophe had 
brought them together after years of doubt 
and perplexity. 

Suddenly, she heard cheering. So did 
Watling. The cheers seemed to galvanise him. 
June jumped up. For an instant she saw 
nothing but his eyes sparkling with vitality 
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and triumph. He pointed at the window. 
She opened it. 
The gilt balls were in motion. 
She sped back to the sofa. 
“They are at work again. Daddy—the 
strike must be over.” 
But he didn’t hear her. 


Watling’s for Worth Chapter XVI 


I 


N the ‘‘ Heads’”’ private room there was 
chaos when the time limit expired; and 

chaos had been brought about by Mr. Bawner, 
who, assuredly, had not studied the psychology 
of the crowd. But he knew his Watling. On 
that knowledge he rose up, thin, wan, dessicated 
—something of a scarecrow—bewildered and 
quaveringly at a loss for words. And yet, Mrs. 
Bullivant, with all her powers of speech, would 
have been less impressive. 

“We may as well go home. We are dis- 
charged.”’ 

‘Yes,’ affirmed Mr. Haddock, in a stifled 
voice, ‘‘ we—we are down—and out.” 

Conviction informed his melancholy tones. 

Voices were raised in dissent. Once more 
Mr. Bawner spoke: 

“He never cared for money. He only cares 
for power.”’ 

Mr. Haddock assented : 
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“Yes, ladies and gentlemen. Samson pulled 
down the pillars of the temple.” 

The least imaginative beheld Watling stand- 
ing in triumph upon the ruins of the Emporium. 

At that moment Miss Latimer appeared before 
them, a wraith, an accusing spirit from the 
vasty deep, an apparition. Nobody knew her 
by sight, but her white face, haggard and tear- 
stained, arrested attention. She fluttered to- 
wards Mr. Haddock, holding out her trembling 
hands. 

““Who are you?”’ he asked. 

“Mary Latimer. I’m the reason why Mr. 
Smiler was discharged. Where is he? I—I 
don’t see him.”’ 

The men stared helplessly at her. Mrs. 
Bullivant, rising to heights, understood. 

“One moment,” she said firmly. ‘“‘ Before 
other questions are asked and answered, I sug- 
gest that the ladies present and myself should 
see Miss Latimer alone. If—if she satisfies 
Us,”’ a superman emphasized the us, “that 
Mr. Watling discharged Mr. Smiler for sufficient 
reasons, and suppressed those reasons out of 
consideration for a young girl, will you, gentle- 
men, accept our assurance that this strike should 
be called off, even if we can’t find Mr. Smiler ? ”’ 

Every man held up his hand. 

The President of a Maternity Home said 
superbly : 

“The motion is carried unanimously.” 

Mr. Bawner, happily inspired, added a last 
word : 
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i pt 


‘JT, for one, shall return to my own Depart- — 


ment.”’ 
The men filed out. 


II 


Rigby-Keane and June took Watling back to 
Laburnum Lodge, where he was put to bed. 
Later, perhaps an hour afterwards, Rigby-Keane 
saw June alone. 

“It is what I feared, Miss Watling, ataxic 
aphasia. He may recover consciousness and 
his voice at the same time; he may not.” 

“What caused it ?’”’ asked June. 

“In the first place a tiny clot which was 
absorbed. We are concerned now with a larger 
clot which has not been absorbed. It has 
affected the left side of the brain. I have taken 
some blood from him and applied ice-bags to 
his head. Nothing more can be done for the 
present. I will send two nurses. When he 
recovers consciousness there will be partial 
paralysis of the right side. He is so strong that 
I look for recovery of consciousness within 
forty-eight hours, but his complete recovery 
may be a matter of months—— 

““ Months Gt: 

“He will have to be kept very quiet, you 
understand. I can’t impress this on you too 
emphatically, or there will be a most serious 
relapse. If he should come to to-night, let him 
know that the strike is over.” 

“He knows that.” 


— 
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“Good. For some time you must humour 
him asifhe wereachild. If he fusses or worries, 
even over trifles, there would be increased con- 
gestion at once. He has a devoted wife and a 
clever daughter—great assets in a case like this. 
Later on, a sea-voyage might accelerate his 
return to business, but, frankly, this means at 
least a six months’ rest.” 

His car whirled him away, leaving June alone 
with her thoughts. 

Gerry came to her. The first glance at her 
pale face was not reassuring. When he kissed 
her she hardly responded to the pressure of 
his lips. She was thinking: “If Father 
knew !’? Inacomposed voice she repeated 
what Rigby-Keane had said. She concluded : 

“Mr. Keane is coming back in two hours. 
What ended the strike? ”’ 

‘“‘Miss Latimer. She told her story to the 
women, and they believed it. Wright has sent 
you a message.” 

“ Colonel Wright ¥, 

“ He will do his best to carry on till your 
father is back at his desk. Anyway, for a few 
days, the business will run itself.” 

““A few days ! Mr. Keane speaks of 
months. Absolute quiet, nothing short of that, 
is prescribed. We may have to take Father 
abroad, a sea-voyage. And Mother i 

She broke off. Gerry said quickly: 

“T can understand, June, what you don’t 
say. A tremendous responsibility has fallen 
upon you, and the only thing that I can do—to 
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help you—is to efface myself for the time being, 
to give you a free hand.” 

“IT must show you something.” 

She took from her frock, where it was lying 
next her heart, the slip of paper with the few © 
words in pencil upon it, so feebly inscribed. 

“You are my business.” 

“Yes. I can guess what this means to you. 
And now—he is your business, and his business 
is yours.” 

She nodded, unable to speak, on the edge of 
tears, yet restraining them. He continued: 

‘“ When you want me, you will send for me.” 

They were standing in the hall, at the foot of 
the stairs. Suddenly, from the landing above, 
floated a wailing cry: 

Tunes te 

Mrs. Watling was calling her. 

Gerry held her for an instant in his arms, 
crushing her to him, trying to make her under- 
stand that he had responded to her appeal, 
sensible that words had failed him just as they 
had failed her. She ran upstairs. 

Gerry went into the garden, where it was 
bitterly cold ; a cutting wind and drizzling rain 
chilled him. At the moment June seemed 
immeasurably distant, elevated to some in- 
accessible peak ; possibly nearer to Heaven, if 
there was a Heaven, than she had ever been 
before. 

Watling had absorbed himself in his business ; 
Mrs. Watling had absorbed herself in her hus- 
band. Now they wanted June. The love they 
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had felt for her, so long in abeyance, had found 
expression. 

It occurred to him that Watling might be 
sinking. His death would wipe out all com- 
plications. Did he want Watling to die? 
What was best in him fought that detestable 
question and triumphed. Presently, he rang 
the bell, and learnt from one of the maids that 
there had been no change in the master’s con- 
dition. Her use of the word “ master’’ would 
have provoked a smile at any other time. He 
was a master-man. He would master the un- 
masterable enemy. 


Iil 


For two days Watling’s condition remained 
unchanged. Meanwhile all London talked of 
him and his Emporium. The buzz of the hive 
swelled in volume. Women and young girls, 
faithless customers of the mighty Harvest, 
hastened to Watling’s because June was in 
command there. 

This statement was only half true. Young 
women with no experience do not take command 
of great industries, save as figure-heads. The 
artful Kemish had often boasted that he could 
give the public the stuff they wanted. He 
gave them second and third helpings of June, 
who sat at her father’s desk supported by Wright 
and Molly. Kemish couldn’t have found a 
better figure-head. Wright attended to matters 
beyond her ken; Molly developed uncanny 
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aptitudes in stating what Watling would or 
would not have done when small issues cropped 
up. Incidentally, Miss Latimer was transferred 
to the ‘‘ Hats’.”’ An illuminating experience 
this for Watling’s daughter and one that satis- 
fied a craving need of a nature inherited from 
him. 

Gerry effaced himself. Two nurses and Mrs. 
Watling ministered to a patient who might 
have been described as a newborn baby asleep. 
Mrs. Marrable sent for her son and demanded 
details. Why had this strike taken place? 
What had affected Watling so disastrously ? 
Could the papers be believed ? To Gerry’s sur- © 
prise his mother appeared to be distressed and 
unhappy. 

‘“‘T prayed,’’ she confessed, “‘ that something, 
anything, might happen, but not this.” 

Gerry soothed her. 

‘““Rigby-Keane is hopeful, Mother.” 

“Tt is all so extraordinary, so incredible.” 

“Not at all, if you know Watling. You 
don’t know him. You can’t see Watling as a 
man of honour.”’ 

“But you, you imposed on him your code. 
He said so to me.” 

Gerry tried to explain, dealing patiently with 
a bewildered lady. The big thing, in his opinion, 
was Watling’s acceptance of another’s code, and 
his subsequent actions based upon that accept- 
ance. His mother had taken for granted that a 
tradesman would only consider his trading, 
whereas a sometime haberdasher’s clerk had 
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imperilled personal interests out of chivalrous 
consideration for a young girl in his employ. 
He told Mrs. Marrable that Watling had ordered 
Miss Latimer to hold her tongue. She had 
rushed to the “‘ Heads ”’ in flagrant disobedience 
of those orders and saved the situation. And 
the tempest in the teapot had turned out an 
amazing advertisement. When he finished Mrs. 
Marrable said quietly : 

““T must take flowers to—to—— 

“Maida Vale?” 

ee eS. 

“T think they will be appreciated by Mrs. 
Watling,” murmured Gerry. 

She eyed him maternally; he was sitting 
close to her and his sisters were far away. 

“You can do without us,’’ she whispered, 
“but we can’t do without you, my son.” 

But Gerry remained silent. 

“Don’t you understand ? Your father and I 
will welcome your June as a daughter.” 

He repeated, as before: 

“‘She is not my June yet.” 

A Stewart of Arradaile winced : 

“But surely if—if we withdraw our objec- 
tions, all will be well.” 

“You have changed your mind, Mother; 
June may change hers. What has happened 
at Watling’s has changed all of us. At the 
moment, if you understand the expression, 
June’s stock is booming; mine is slump- 
ing.” 

" What can you mean?” 


a) 
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‘“‘ That fellow, Wright, is with her all day and 
every day. He can help her; I can’t. He 
knows all that I don’t know. And if Watling 
is to get well, nothing would put him on his pins 
so quickly as the knowledge that June had 
changed her mind. I don’t say she’ll do it. 
She might. That tears me. And what sticks 
out of this whole affair? Watling’s will. A 
lot of fools are saying that his ultimatum to the 
Heads was bluff, a clever bluff. I know better. 
He would have shut down the Emporium rather 
than yield. His will to win has never failed 
him. And that same will has turned me 
down. All the same, June or no June I stay 
in Watling’s.”’ 

“You have a will, too, Gerry.” 

“T get it from you and Watling. But, face 
this: are you and Father prepared to welcome 
June if Watling refuses his consent ? ”’ 

It was a humiliating moment for Mrs. Mar- 
rable, but scales had fallen from her eyes. If 
Watling, the autocrat whom she had regarded 
as a vulgarian, had imperilled his ambitions, all 
that he had worked and schemed for, out of 
consideration for a humble “ shoppie,’’ could 
she do less for her own son? The Marrable 
point of view had been accepted by Watling. 
Now, as an inevitable corollary, Watling’s point 
of view imposed itself upon her. 

“We must think of your happiness.” 

“And I must think of hers.’ 

The immediate result of this talk was to send 
back Gerry to Portman Square. 
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IV 

Mrs. Watling happened to be alone with her 
husband when consciousness flickered back to 
him. He awoke asa baby wakes out of refresh- 
ing slumbers. Mrs. Watling exclaimed: 

“ Willie ¥ 

“Yes, Mother ee 

He had spoken! Despite the assurance of 
Keane—and two more specialists—Mrs. Wat- 
ling made certain that the voice which had 
thrilled and dominated her life would never be 
heard again in this world. When he did speak, 
although he spoke in a whisper, she tried to 
silence him, saying quickly: ‘‘ Now, Willie, 
you must be good. You have been ill, dear. 
Soon you will be quite all right.” 

Watling—she speaks of this now incredulously 
—winked. If, in the dreams of a long slumber, 
he had thought out the most convincing method 
of exorcizing from this faithful creature the 
obsessing thought of “‘ weeds,’”’ he could have 
chosen none more convincing. 

“Don’t talk, dear. You had better have 
some milk.”’ 

“ Milk be damned!” 

Still a whisper, but more entrancing to her 
ears than the celestial peans of the Heavenly 
Choir. She closed his dear naughty lips with 
her own. 

“Oh, Willie—you have come back. Don’t 
say anything.” 

Tears fell upon his face. 
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Possibly—who shall say ?—that gentle rain 
accomplished more than mere entreaty could 
have done. She was terrified of a flood of ques- 
tions. To her relief, he obeyed her. Within a 
minute the day-nurse was at his side with cool 
fingers upon his pulse. 

“Give yourself every chance, Mr. Watling. 
Rest quietly till Mr. Keane comes. He wiil be 
very pleased with you.”’ 

‘“The—the balls haven’t stopped again?” 

The nurse thought his wits were wandering. 
Happily, Mrs. Watling understood. 

“No, no. The business is quite all right, 
too.” 

That assurance sufficed him. 

Rigby-Keane was pleased and said so, but he 
added incisively that the “‘ warning ’”’ had been 
unmistakable this time. To silence protest, he 
went on pleasantly : 

“From all I hear and read Colonel Wright 
and Miss Watling can hold the fort till you are 
fit to take command again.” 

“Wright and June “ae 

Rigby-Keane explained. Watling made no 
comment. Mrs. Watling, who was present, 
spoke with authority : 

““ Now, Willie, you have heard Mr. Keane, and 
you will do just as he says, dear, without any 
fussing. The less you say and do now, the 
more you will have to say and do when you 
come back from our second honeymoon.” 

‘Precisely,’ said Keane. “And you can 
carry this consoling reflection with you on—on 
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your second honeymoon: Watling’s, so I’m 
credibly informed, is doing bigger business in 
your absence than it ever did before. I shall 
aot_be surprised if your rival, Harvest, sends 
ior me.” 

“Wright and June,” murmured Watling. 


Vv 


Meanwhile, a very unhappy young man was 
dispatched by Kemish to Manchester and Liver- 
D001 upon advertising business which could be 
safely entrusted to an intelligent understrapper. 
Kemish, as we know, was merely carrying out 
ais Chief’s orders. But Gerry did not know 
this. He wondered whether Wright—or pos- 
sibly June—had signed these “‘ marching orders.’’ 
He knew that Wright could “run” Watling’s. 
Nobody in the Emporium questioned his ability 
to do so. He represented the immense Jor- 
zenssen interests. 

For the first time hard thoughts of June 
assailed Gerry, even as hard thoughts of him 
had assailed her. Would her love prevail over 
sonsequence and circumstance? He—so he 
told himself—was the cause of her father’s 
seizure; he remained, after that seizure, a 
source of constant irritation. In the end, Wat- 
ling, if he lived, would impose his will upon 
June. Did she love him as he loved her? Did 
she want him—passionately ? Was she capable 
of feeling passion ? 

All lovers ask such questions when time 
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and space impose their obstacles. Could June 
surmount obstacles ? 

Wright, of course, was thinking of a partner- 
ship alike with father and daughter. He would 
work strenuously to that end. 

Finally, distracted by these thoughts, Gerry 
wrote to June upon the eve of his return to 
London : 


‘DARLING JUNE,—Ought I to release you 
from our engagement? Show me your heart 
—every little bit of it. I have not made good. 
I have brought all this terrible trouble upon 
you. I see no way out of it. I am peering 
into the dark. If I have learned anything from 
you it is just this : we are here to consider others 
rather than ourselves. Perhaps I rushed you 
into our engagement. You have been sweet to 
me. ... June, I dare not let myself go—It 
wouldn’ t be fair on you. Why were things so 
easy at first? But, believe this, I can reckon 
up the odds against us. Ifyou ask me to release 
you, I shall understand, for you—you have 
made aman out of me. Because I can compute 
my debt to you, I sign myself 

“Yours devotedly, 
““ GERRY.” 


In answer to this letter he received within 
twenty-four hours a telegram. 


““Meet me in the Dogs’ Cemetery at five the 
day after to-morrow.” 
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The telegram was worded by a young woman 
quite as miserable as her lover. She, too, was 
passing wretched days and nights, the more so 
because she had to keep to herself poignant 
anxieties increasing hourly. Wright had be- 
come an insoluble problem. He represented 
interests that couldn’t be ignored. He had 
explained, clearly and patiently, the issues in- 
volved. She made certain that he would urge 
her, as figure-head, to consent to the flotation 
of Watling’s, Limited. Grasping that fact, she 
had said firmly : 

“Ts that your wish, Colonel Wright ? ” 

“Not yet,” he replied calmly. 

“It—it might kill Daddy.” 

“‘T understand, Miss Watling. Sucha drastic 
change may not be necessary. Mr. Rigby- 
Keane told me that he had advised your father 
to take a partner. If—if,’’ he looked at her 
keenly, ‘‘ I carry on till he has fully recovered, 
he might consider, and you might consider, my 
claims to become his partner.” 

“Thank you. It sounds so little to say, 
but——”’ 

“You are satisfied with what I am doing?” 

“Of course,” she murmured hurriedly. 

“Then I am—and I speak, also, for Jor- 
genssens.”’ 

Could she, as her father’s temporary repre- 
sentative, accept Wright’s services and conceal 
from him that she was engaged to another 
man ? 
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VI 


Gerry and June met at the appointed hour 
—in sunshine. But there was no kissing, © 
because a little old woman was tending her 
dog’s grave. And it happened, also, that June 
arrived first at the trysting place. She saw 
the old woman and her bare hands. Anold 
maid. No ring upon her left hand. She saw, 
too, a serene countenance and a pair of bright, 
beady eyes turned inquisitively upon herself. 
Immediately the old lady spoke chirpingly : 

“You have a dog buried here?” 

“No,” said June, faintly smiling. 

““My dog was such a dear; we were so happy to- 
gether. Imisshimterribly. Inever liked cats.” 

June decided that the speaker was queer, 
not quite right in the head. She went on confi- 
dentially: ‘‘I have another dog. That is a 
comfort; there are so many nice dogs; but 
I shall never forget ‘“‘ Bobs.’’ I—I called him 
after the Field-Marshal. See! I had inscribed 
upon his tombstone—‘ Sweet Bobs.’ ”’ 

Soon afterwards June perceived Gerry, strid- 
ing along. She said hastily to the old lady: 

“ T’m so glad you found another dog to console 
you.” 

The lovers shook hands at the entrance gate. 
An exclamation escaped June: 

“Oh, Gerry, have you been ill?” 

““Have you ?”’ he riposted. 

Together, they turned from the Dogs’ Ceme- 
tery, and sought Peter Pan Land and a vacant 
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sench. Gerry observed not without humour: 

“It ought to be raining. It is raining, 
pelting down. How is your father? ”’ 

“He is not allowed to talk much, and not 
at all about business. His right side is still 
paralyzed. Why should his right side be para- 
lyzed when the left side of his brain is affected ? ”’ 

“Simply because everything goes by con- 
traries in this upsetting world.” 

Each knew that they were sparring for an 
opening. The man was the more impatient. 

““What are we going to do, June?” 

“Can we do anything?” 

Then, shyly, she removed her left glove. Upon 
the fourth finger scintillated the emerald ring. 

“Bless you!” gasped Gerry. ‘“‘ Then you 
do want me?” 

“Of course I want you. Gerry, I came here 
with your ring where it has always been, round 
my neck. But there was a funny old woman 
in the Cemetery planting flowers upon her dog’s 
grave. Shehadnoring. And, somehow, there 
and then I knew that nothing, nothing, can 
come between us. I tore the ring off the bit 
of silk, and slipped it on, before I saw you. I 
had just time.” 

Regardless of nursemaids, regardless of other 
couples too absorbed in each other to notice 
a breach of the Park regulations, Gerry hugged 

une. 
: “Now,” he exclaimed triumphantly, “I can 
wait ; I don’t mind waiting ; I could wait seven 
years.” 
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““T couldn’t,’’ said June. 

“‘ Shall we finish this talk on the stairs of the 
Tube ?” 

The blushing ine shook her head, 

““T’ve so much to talk over first.” 

She spoke at length of Wright, concluding 
mournfully : 

“‘T must tell Colonel Wright. Can I accept 
all that he is doing without telling him about 
us.238 

“Tl tell him.” 

He did so, next day, without any beating of 
bushes. When he finished, Wright said calmly. 

“Why have you told me this? ”’ 

“Tf you can’t guess, I made a mistake in 
telling you. If you do guess you will under- 
stand that it is a point of honour.” 

“A point of honour? Well, I do guess. 
We will leave it at that, please. May I ask you 
another question ? ”’ 

“As many as you like.” 

““You have won Miss Watling against her 
father’s wish and will. Are you counting upon 
his consent ?”’ 

hea Ba: 

“You would marry without it?” 

“When he recovers—yes.”’ 

“And your own people ae 

“They have surrendered unconditionally, but 
if they hadn’t it would have made no difference 
to June or me.” 

“You have my congratulations. Please tell 
Miss Watling that I shallstay here, safeguarding 
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her interests and Jorgenssens, so long as I am 
wanted.” 

He held out his hand. Gerry gripped it. 
Later, when he repeated word for word what had 
passed, June murmured: 

“We shall never know whether he cared or 
not.” 

““ Of course he cared, but he’s a cool customer.’’ 

*“So are you, Gerry.” 

His answer pleased her. 

“Suspend judgment on that, Miss Watling.” 


VII 


A fortnight afterwards, Rigby-Keane, satis- 
fied with the improved condition of his patient, 
allowed June to talk business with him. The 
paralysis was passing from the right side. He 
was about to be moved to some quiet place by 
tthe sea. In five months he might look forward 
to returning to the Emporium. Before June 
saw her father, Mrs. Watling said: 

** You can tell him what he wants to know, 
child, but you do the talking. [ insist on that.” 

“ Mother,’”’ said June, “‘ how bossy you are! ”’ 

“‘ And high time, too,”’ retorted Mrs. Watling. 

She went into the bedroom alone, for the 
murse left her post as soon as June appeared. 
One electric light glowed above and behind 
the face on the pillow. As she bent to kiss him, 
she felt his fingers, still strong, pressing upon 
her shoulder; she heard his whisper : 

*“My poor little June.” 
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Terrified that emotion might hurt him, she 
said, almost in ‘‘ mother’s’”’ tones: 

“Daddy, you must be good.” 

Within a minute he was listening to her tale 
of the Emporium, exacting details with a word 
or a gesture. All that she said was a glorifica- 
tion of Wright. Beneath his skilled hand diffi- 
culties had been smoothed away. Molly, of 
course, had been wonderful. 

“Never mind Molly; I want to hear about 
Wright.” 

He stared at her so intently that she blushed. 
Did he guess that the pilot who had taken the 
helm was thinking of a fee greater than any- 
thing Jorgenssens could bestow? She ended 
on a top note: 

““He has done the best he could.” 

Whilst she was speaking to him he had held 
her hand, pressing it from time to time. 

“Do you like him, child ? ”’ 

She evaded a direct answer. 

““You want me to like him ?” 

ce No.” 

He rapped out the monosyllable so sharply 
that she gasped. To her amazement he laughed 
and then coughed. 

“You mustn’t get excited, Daddy. I shall 
run away if you do.” 

“Answer my question first. Do you like 
this handsome capable fellow ? ”’ 

““T admire him,” she admitted. ‘ Liking 
for him went somehow when he asked you to 
weaken, to—to compromise.” 
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“Same here,” said Watling slowly. ‘‘ But 
might have compromised, I would have com- 
eromised, had it not been for young Marrable. 
~erhaps, it will be as well not to tell him that. 
dow is he?” 

““How is he?” she repeated, to gain time. 
“He—heis quite well. Since your break-down 
ue has been effacing himself.’ 

“You encouraged him in that? Why?” 

She didn’t answer. He continued, not raising 
is voice, speaking as coolly as if he were think- 
ng only of Keane’s reiterated injunctions: ‘‘I 
an guess why, child. We won’t cheapen a fine 
ine of goods by puffing ’em. But you can give 
iim a message from me.” 

“e Yes ? >? 

“Whilst I’m away tell him from me to learn 
yping and stenography.”’ 

“Typing and stenography ? ”’ 

“Yes. Now I’ll talk about Molly. Has she 
old you anything ? ”’ 

““ What she hasn’t told me could be printed 
n a very small book.”’ 

“Did she tell you that she is going to be 
narried ? ”’ 

ce No.”’ 

““She told me some weeks ago. Now, can 
“ou guess why I want our Mr. Marrable to learn 
yping and stenography ?”’ 


VIII 


Six months later, the wedding of Mrs. Wat- 
ing’s dreams took place. The Marrables and 
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their friends and kinsmen filled the seats upon 
one side of the nave; the House of Watling 
filled the other. Kemish used this mixed gather- 
ing as ‘‘copy.”” But when Watling, three days 
afterwards, apologized to the Squire, that gentle- 
man said genially : “Why not?” He added 
gallantly: “I fox-trot with the times.”” The 
Piper officiated as best man. As the bride 
swept up the aisle in her bravery, Gerry whis- 
pered: ‘‘ Stunning gown, Piper, Waitling’s, not 
Worth.” The Piper whispered back: ‘“‘ Both, 
my boy.’ But perhaps the most astounding 
outcome of a welter of conflicting associations 
and interests was the friendship that established 
itself between Watling and Mrs. Marrable. 
Extremes met, joined issue upon many questions, 
and agreed to disagree. Upon this the Squire, 
had a word to say to Lord Exminster : “ Vitality 
is what counts, Ex.’’ My lord replied that 
he had heard the remark before. “I don’t 
speak impersonally, my dear fellow. Elizabeth 
was at alow ebb ; I was very anxious about her ; 
but positively Watling has rejuvenated her, 
Yes, yes, say what you please, but a tincture 
of fresh blood, forceful blood, is what we need.”’ 
To this Lord Exminster assented. 


IX 


June and Gerry spent their honeymoon in 
the New Forest. September is a lovely month 
in Arcadia. Each morning the glades are 
bespangled with dew ; soft mists flit across the 
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andscape; gentle Zephyrs waft them on their 
way. It is the month of rest after the harvest 
aas been gleaned. The leaves and bracken are 
changing their tint. Upon the high moors lies 
ourple splendour. 

In their wanderings, the lovers found a sign : 
“To No Man’s Land.” June laughed. 

*“Do we want to go there?” she asked. 

“We are there,” said Gerry happily. ‘‘ We 
are standing at this moment upon land that is 
ree to all, common land, with no barb-wire 
‘ences and forbidding walls.” 

“You like that, you—a Marrable ?”’ 

He considered the question. 

“T had enough of barb-wire entanglements 
m France. Thousands of men must have felt 
as I did—hemmed in. I came back to Thorpe, 
so exist under humiliating restrictions. We 
were miserable because we had to let the old 
olace, but really it was a blessed release for me. 
_ was wondering what was worth while and what 
wasn’t, and horribly depressed. But I hope I 
flidn’t show it.” 

“You didn’t,” said June. 

“ Then I met you—and your father. He had 
made good with the odds against him, and I, 
with the oddsin my favour, was doing nothing,a 
lrone. The Piperrubbedthatin. Hepreached 
‘he gospel of work, any work, but I didn’t pay 
much attention to him. Then I dashed at 
7Ou. 

“You strolled.”’ 

“And took a heavy toss,acrumpler. It was 
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an eye-opener. Somehow, June, you made me 
see myself as you saw me, and then you rebaked 
me. 

‘“‘ But I could never see you in the Emporium.” 

““Ah! Have you noticed anything queer 
about this wild part of the forest?” 

oe No.”’ 

‘‘Miss Maida Vale might have noticed the 
absence of bird life. Birds go where food is, 
small gardens where gardeners are turning up 
worms. I’m a bit of a bird. Isaw the Em- 
porium as a garden full of gardeners.” 

‘* And you have no regrets,”’ she asked anxi- 
ously. ‘‘ You are in the Emporium and of it.” 

“‘ Confidential clerk at a too generous salary.”’ 

“You are earning your salary. I know it; 
and father knows it. The new order can’t do 
without the old, and the old can’t do without 
the new.” 

‘And that, June, is why this old, old forest 
is still so refreshingly new.” 

They strolled back, across the heather, to a 
sheltered spot not far from the Rufus Stone. 
where the most wonderful van in England 
challenged attention. Watling’s had fashioned 
it and furnished it. Upon a primrose coloured 
panel was emblazoned the sign of the House: 

Watling’s for Worth. 
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